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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  reproduction  in  collotype  facsimile  of 
the  unique  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  of  T^enus  and  Adonis  forms^ 
with  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Lucrece^  Sonnet Sy  The  Tassion- 
ate  Tilgrtm,  and  the  play  of  Tericles^  a  supple- 
ment to  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio,  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued 
in  1901.  All  the  compositions  which  find  a 
place  in  the  present  publication  were  excluded 
from  the  First  Folio,  and  this  undertaking  there- 
fore completes  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  in  their  most  authentic  shape. 

The  five  volumes  which  are  dealt  with  here 
were  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  in  vary- 
ing conditions,  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  editorial  introductions.  All  the  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  bibliographical  rarity,  and  in  cases 
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where  more  than  one  copy  of  the  first  edition 
exists^  that  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
has  been  chosen  for  reproduction. 

Not  merely  the  first  edition  of  these  Shake- 
spearean volumes^  but  all  the  reissues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries^  survive  in  very 
few  copies.  With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  biblio- 
graphical story^  reproductions  in  facsimile  are 
given  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rarest  of  these 
reissues. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
original  editions  of  J^enus  and  Adonis^  15*93^ 
of  Lucrece^  15*945  of  the  Sonnets^  1609^  ^^^  ^f 
Tericles^  1609.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller  has  generously 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  her  copy  of  The 
Tassionate  Tilgrim^  '^S99i  which  is  in  the  library 
at  Britwell.  This  volume  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed before^  and  is  in  far  finer  state  than  the 
only  other  copy  known — that  in  the  Capell 
Collection  in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge. 

Of  the  fifteen  illustrative  title-pages,  six  are 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  five  by  permission  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  three  by 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,,  Cambridge ;  and  one — the  Kenus  and 
Adonis  of  15-99 — ^Y  permission  of  Mrs.  Christie 
Miller  of  Britwell. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  works^  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of  all 
surviving  copies  of  original  editions  and  of  early 
reissues,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  present 
homes.  In  the  notes  to  his  introductory  essays 
he  has  made  specific  acknowledgement  to  the 
many  owners  who  have  aided  him  at  particular 
points  in  this  difficult  part  of  his  research.  Among 
those  who  have  given  him  much  general  assistance, 
he  feels  it  right  to  mention  here  the  American 
collectors,  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  Mr.  W.  A. 
White,  and  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry ;  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
M.  Hugues  Vaganay,  Librarian  of  Les  Facult^s 
Catholiques  of  Lyons ;  Mrs.  Strong,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves, 
Librarian   of   the   collection   at   Britwell ;   Mr. 
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Strachan  Holme,  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Payne,  whose  fiiU  and  competent 
notes  on  textual  points  have  been  very  suggestive ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  given  the  editor 
valuable  help  in  the  collation  of  the  texts  and 
has  rendered  him  much  other  service  in  preparing 
the  work  for  the  press. 

October  i,  ipo^-. 
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Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  a  peculiar  Points  of 
fascination  alike  for  the  poet's  bic^rapher,  critic,  and  biblio-  "*^^'^"^- 
grapher.  It  is  suiBcient  to  mention  three  points  of  interest. 
Firstly,  the  volume,  alone  in  the  great  roll  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  includes  a  precise  personal  statement  from  the  dramatist's 
own  pen  respecting  its  composition.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
a  singularly  illuminating  clue  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Shakespeare's  early  work  and  the  poetic  efforts 
alike  of  his  contemporary  fellow  countrymen  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  to  find  its  way  to  the  printing 
press,  and,  although  the  early  editions  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  exceptionally  ^ow  early  copies  survive.  Neither 
the  intrinsic  nor  the  extrinsic  character  of  the  volume 
is  to  be  exactly  matched  in  variety  of  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Shakespearean  literature. 

No  more  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  exists  « First  heir 
than  the  dedicatory  letter  bearing  the  poet's  signature,  °^^/ "J* 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
It  is  addressed  to  <  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield '.  Only  one 
other  of  Shakespeare's  works,  The  l^pe  of  Lucrece^  was 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  prefatory  epistle  from  the  poet's 
pen,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the  same  patron.  But  the 
inscription  before  the  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  is  somewhat 
fuller  and  yet  at  the  same  time  somewhat  simpler  in  ex- 
pression than  its  successor,  differs  from  it,  too,  in  supplying 
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information  under  the  author's  hand  as  to  the  chronological 
place  which  the  work  fills  in  the  long  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Shakespeare,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
declares  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  to  be  '  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention '. 

The  frank  tone  of  the  address  to  the  Earl  combines  with 
evidence  from  the  poem's  internal  characteristics  almost  to 
compel  the  critic  to  interpret  those  words — <  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention' — in  their  obvious  sense.  A  difficulty  inevit- 
ably suggests  itself.  By  the  year  i5'93,  when  the  poem  was 
first  published,  Shakespeare  had  written  at  least  four 
original  plays,  and  had  revised  as  many  more  by  other 
hands.*  None  of  these  eight  plays  had  yet  gone  to  press, 
but  such  work  must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  *  the 
first  heir '  of  the  author's  <  invention ',  if  that  phrase  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  The  needs  of  the  situation  are, 
however,  easily  satisfied  by  the  assumption  that  Venus  and 
Jdonis  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched  out,  several 
years  before  it  was  published.  The  theory,  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  and  external  testimony  to  justify,  that  this 
tale  in  verse  was  in  all  essentials  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's 
experiments  in  poetry,  does  not  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
it  was  freshly  elaborated  before  it  was  printed.  There 
is  indeed  ground  for  the  su^estion  that  the  work  lay 
in  manuscript  in  the  author's  desk  through  four  or  five 
summers,  during  which  it  underwent  occasional  change  and 
amplification. 
The  tone  of  Shakcspcare's    assurance   that  the   poem  was   the   first- 

poem,      f'j.yjj.g  Qf  j^jg  mighty  faculty  is  amply  confirmed  by  its  tone 

*  The  four  original  plays  are  in  my  view  Love's  Labour's  Lost^  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  •,  the  four  revised 
plays  are  in  my  view  Titus  Andronicus  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VU 
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and  subject.  Neither  makes  it  easy  to  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  originally  drafted  while  the  poet's 
quick  sympathetic  intelligence  was  first  growing  conscious 
of  its  power.  From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the 
work  often  reaches  heights  of  poetic  excellence,  which 
might  have  glorified  the  maturity  of  lesser  men.  But, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Shakespeare's  ultimate  achievements, 
it  shows  the  promise  of  greatness  more  plainly  than  the 
fruition.  The  signs  of  immaturity  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  lascivious  temper  which  plays  about  the  leading  incidents 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ecstasies  of  adolescence  than  to 
the  ripe  passion  of  manhood.  There  are  many  irrelevant 
and  digressive  details  which,  though  as  a  rule  they  bear 
witness  to  marvellous  justness  of  observation  and  to  excep- 
tional command  of  the  rich  harmonies  of  language,  defy  all 
laws  of  artistic  restraint.  The  metre,  despite  its  melodious 
fluency,  is  not  always  so  thoroughly  under  command  as  to 
avoid  monotony  and  flatness.  The  luxuriance  of  the  imagery 
is  one  of  the  poem's  most  notable  characteristics,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  serves  with  precision  its  illustrative  purpose.  But 
there  are  occasional  signs  of  the  juvenile  tendency — of  the 
vagrant  impulse — to  accumulate  figurative  ornament  for 
its  own  sake.  Nearly  all  the  figures  are,  moreover,  drawn 
from  a  somewhat  narrow  round  of  homely  experience,  from 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  rural  or  domestic  life.  The  <  froward 
infant  still'd  with  dandling',  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
the  timid  snail  creeping  into  its  shell,  the  caterpillar  devour- 
ing foliage,  are  among  the  objects  which  are  employed  by 
the  poet  to  point  his  moral.  All  betray  an  alert  familiarity 
with  everyday  incidents  of  rustic  existence.  The  fresh  tone 
and  the  pictorial  clearness  of  the  many  rural  similes  in  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  seem,  in  fact,  to  embody  the  poet's  early 


matter. 
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impressions  of  the  country-side, — impressions  which  lost  some- 
thing of  their   concrete   distinctness  and   filled   a   narrower 
space  in  his  thought  in  adult  years,  amid  the  multifarious 
distractions  of  the  town. 
The  subject-  The  subjcct,  too,  savours  of  the  conditions  of  youth, — 

of  what  Shakespeare  called  in  his  Sonnets  (LXX.  9)  'the 
ambush  of  young  days '.  Shakespeare  chose  to  occupy  his 
budding  fancy  with  a  somewhat  voluptuous  story — an  un- 
substantial dream  of  passion — which  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  classical  school-books,  and  had  already 
exercised  the  energies  of  famous  versifiers  of  his  own  epoch 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  youthful  essays  in  poetry,  the  choice  of  so  well- 
worn  a  topic  as  Venus  and  Adonis  shows  Shakespeare  to 
have  embarked  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career  in  a  con- 
sciously imitative  effort,  even  if  the  potency  of  his  indi- 
viduality stamped  the  finished  product  with  its  own  hallmark. 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  pastoral  poets  of  Greece,  in  narrating 
the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ovid's  poem  filled 
a  generous  space  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Elizabethan 
school,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  career  Shakespeare  gave 
signs  of  affectionate  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

But  Ovid  was  only  one  of  the  literary  companions  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  Latin  poet  dealt  with  this  tale 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bare  outline.  In  spite  of  his  deep 
obligation  to  the  great  Roman,  Shakespeare  did  not  confine 
his  early  poetic  studies  to  him.  There  are  ample  signs  that 
he  filled  out  Ovid's  brief  and  somewhat  colourless  narrative 
on  lines  suggested  by  elder  English  contemporaries,  Spenser 
and  Marlowe,  Lodge  and  Greene.  In  finally  manipulating 
the  theme  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  too,  that  Shakespeare 
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worked  up  some  vitalizing  conceptions  which  were  derived 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Long  before  he  wrote,  foreign 
writers  had  elaborated  the  simple  classic  myth  in  narrative 
verse  which  closely  anticipated  his  own  in  shape  and 
sentiment. 

Most  of  the  varied  influences  which  moulded  Shake- 
speare's poetic  genius,  indeed,  find  a  first  reflection  in  Venus 
and  Adonis.  In  it,  recent  impressions  of  the  country  life  of 
Warwickshire  seem  to  be  fused,  not  merely  with  schoolboy 
devotion  to  Ovid  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
birth  of  English  poetry,  but  with  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  taste  and  feeling  which  the  Renaissance  had  generated 
in  all  cultivated  minds  of  Western  Europe.  On  foundations 
oflFered  by  the  novels  of  Italy  and  France — some  of 
the  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Renaissance  literature — - 
Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  powers  reared  many  of  his 
best-known  plays.  The  same  elements  of  literary  sustenance, 
the  same  force  of  literary  sympathy,  which  fed  the  stream 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  its  maturity,  seem,  in  the  eye  of 
the  careful  student,  to  course  in  embryo  through  Venus  ana 
Admits^ '  the  first  heir  '  of  his  invention. 

II 

Critics  of  Venus  and  Adonis  hardly  seem  conscious  of  the  Distnbution 
feet  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  engaged  the  attention  °^^^^  "°'^' 
of  poets  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  England, 
both  before  and  after  Shakespeare  approached  the  theme.* 
The  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
preceding  foreign  efforts  may  be  difficult  to  appraise,  but  that 

*  J.  P.  Collier  strangely  wrote  oi  Venus  and  Adonis  sixty  years  a^^o :  '  It  was 
quite  new  in  its  class,  being  founded  on  no  model  either  ancient  or  modern  ; 
nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing  comparable  to  it 
was  produced  afterwards.' 
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he  had  learned  something  of  them  is  a  proposition  that  is 
hard  to  refute.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  briefly 
the  distribution  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  not  merely  because  the  attempt  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  before,  but  because  only  thus  is  Shakespeare's 
work,  whatever  its  precise  measure  of  indebtedness,  set  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary  thought 
and  aspiration.  Shakespeare's  achievements  are  commonly 
treated  in  isolation — as  work  detached  from  the  great 
movements  of  his  epoch.  In  many  instances  the  supreme 
quality  and  individuality  of  his  genius  may  largely  justify 
the  critic  in  ignoring  the  links  that  bind  the  poet  to  his  era. 
But  in  the  case  of  Fenus  and  Adonis^  no  such  transcendent 
merits  are  in  question.  He  writes  on  a  lofty  level.  But 
the  plane  along  which  he  moves  is  that  in  which  many 
others  of  the  century  had  their  being,  and  his  literary  no 
less  than  his  historic  position  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
similar  work  of  those  who  wrote  a  generation  or  two  before 
him,  or  at  the  same  time  as  he,  is  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  Greek  The  storv  of  Vcuus  and  Adonis,  which  had  its  source  in 

Adonis.  Phoenician  or  Assyrian  mythology,  was  absorbed  at  an  early 
period  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poems  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Venus,  who  was  pre- 
maturely slain  in  a  boar-hunt,  were  elegiac  hymns  written  to 
be  sung  at  an  annual  religious  festival  commemorative  of  the 
youth's  sad  death.*      Sappho  and  Praxilla  wrote  such  lyrics 

'  The  compilers  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Old  Testament  intro- 
duced a  reference  to  the  familiar  Adonaic  festival.  Cf.  *  Et  introduxit  me  per 
ostium  portae  domus  Domini,  quod  respiciebat  ad  Aquilonem  :  et  ecce  Hi  mulieres 
sedebant  plangent es  Adonidem '  (Ezek.  viii.  14.).  The  Hebrew  text  reads 
Thammuz,  the  god  of  light.  According  to  the  story  as  it  was  ultimately 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of  all  the  lands  by  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Adonis,  after  his  wooing  by  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  his 
physical  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  was  suffered,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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of  lamentation  for  ritual  observances  in  the  sixth  century  b.c. 
But  it  was  three  centuries  later,  in  the  closing  epoch  of 
classical  Greek  literature,  when  the  worship  of  Adonis 
flourished  in  its  chief  glory,  that  the  theme  was  developed 
to  best  effect  by  Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  Greek  pastoral 
poets  of  Sicily.  The  fifteenth  of  Theocritus'  Idylls  describes  Idylls  of 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  and  includes  j^j^BblT 
a  beautiful  psalm  sung  in  the  hero's  honour.  The  finest 
of  all  Greek  poems  on  the  theme  is  Bion's  pathetic  Lament 
for  Adonis^  which  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the  poets  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  ultimately  suggested  to  Shelley  his  Adonaisy 
the  great  elegy  on  Keats. 

goddess  of  love,  to  spend  in  spirit  half  the  year  in  Hades  with  Persephone 
(Proserpina)  and  half  the  year  on  earth  with  Aphrodite.  The  myth  seems  aa 
anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  the  annual  birth  and  decay  of  vegetation, 
Adonis  being  identified  with  the  spirit  that  brings  the  flowers  and  fruits  year  by 
year  to  life,  and  then  deserting  them  leaves  them  to  decay.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  name  rf  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (K^-jroi  'A8«i'i8o9), 
which  was  conferred  throughout  Greece  in  classical  times  on  earthen  vessels,  in 
which  plants  were  brought  to  fruition  with  exceptional  rapidity  and  then 
usually  faded  as  quickly.  Many  classical  authors  mention  these  flower-pots 
under  the  name  of  «  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (cF.  Piato,  Thaedrus  zy6).  In  i  Hejtry 
Vly  i.  6.  6-1  Joan  of  Arc's  '  promises  *  are  likened  to 

Adonis'  gardens 
That  one  day  bloom'd  and  fruitful  were  the  next — 

sure  evidence  of  ripe  classical  knowledge  in  the  author  of  this  scene.. 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  ^Ij/eene  (Bk.  iii.  Canto  vi.  Stanzas  xxix-liii)  gives  an 
elaborate  description  of  'The  Garden  of  Adonis',  which  he  represents 
allegorically  as  the  great  treasury  of  Nature's  seeds — 

The  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  born  to  live  and  die 
According  to  their  kinds. 

Developing  his  theme  some^diat  irregularly,  Spenser  finally  makes  the  *  garden  * 
the  eternal  home  of  the  immortalized  hero  Adonis,  where  he  is  visited  by  his 
lover  Venus  (Stanzas  xlvi-xlix).    Milton,  doubtless  imitating  Spenser,  wrote  of 

Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign'd 
Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son. 

[Paradise  Ijost^  ix.  45^-41.) 
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From   Greek   literature   the   story  spread    to    Roman. 
Ovid's  Ovid's  narrative  of  the  fable  in  his  Metamorphoses  (x.  5-20- 

738)  is  a  mere  skeleton,  and  is  awkwardly  obscured  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  independent  story  of  Hippomenes'  foot- 
race with  Atalanta  (11.  s 60-7 07)-  But  Ovid  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  added  a  few 
mythological  details.  It  was  through  the  Latin  that  the  tale 
in  the  first  instance  reached  the  poets  of  Western  Europe. 
Dante's  slight  allusion  to  Venus'  infatuation  (Purgatorio^  xxviii. 
6^-6)  and  Chaucer's  apostrophe  to  Venus  in  The  Kjiight^s  Tale 
(2227—8) — 

For  thilke  loue  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smart, 

are  Ovidian  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare,  too,  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  myth 
from  Ovid.  He  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Ovidian  tale 
in  both  Latin  and  English  from  his  school-days.  Golding's 
English  verse  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses^  of  which  the 
publication  was  completed  in  is<^7-)  was  constantly  reprinted 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  the  dramatist  adapted  many 
passages  from  it  in  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Ovid's  account  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis,  of  her 
warnings  against  the  ferocity  of  the  boar,  of  his  love  of  the 
chase,  of  his  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  of  the  goddess'  grief^ 
and  of  her  lover's  transformation  into  a  purple  flower,  are 
the  broad  bases  of  Shakespeare's  poem.  Apart  from  verbal 
coincidences,  some  of  its  leading  characteristics — the  free 
employment  of  pictorial  imagery,  and  the  frank  appeal  to 
the  senses — indicate  that  Ovid,  whether  in  the  Latin  original 
or  in  the  English  translation,  was  a  primary  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Ovid  passed  indeed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Latin  poet's  brief  version  of  the 
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simple  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Shakespeare  drew  crucial 
hints  for  his  superstructure  from  two  independent  episodes 
of  the  Metamorphoses^  firstly  from  the  wooing  of  the  reluctant 
Hermaphroditus  by  the  maiden  Salmacis  (bk.  iv),  and  secondly 
from  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (bk.  viii).  The 
coynessj  which  is  the  main  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
Adonis,  does  not  distinguish  Ovid's  Adonis,  who  is  mildly 
responsive  to  Venus'  embraces  j  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
another  of  Ovid's  mythical  heroes,  Hermaphroditus.  Such 
lines  in  Golding's  rendering  of  the  tale  of  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  as 

Leave  oflF,  (quoth  he),  or  I  am  gone  and  leave  thee  at  a 

becke 
With  all  thy  tricks, 
and 
Striue,  struggle,  wrest  and  writh   (she   sayd)  thou  froward 

boy  thy  fill, 
Do  what  thou  canst  thou  shalt  not  scape, 

can  be  matched  almost  verbatim  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  faintly  resembling  them  in  Ovid's  tale  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  The  white  figure  of  the  boy  Herma- 
phroditus, gleaming  beneath  the  water  as  he  bathes,  is 
likened  by  Ovid  to  an  image  in  ivory  or  a  white  lily  encased 
in  clear  glass.  ^  Adonis'  white  hand  is  compared  by  Shake- 
speare to 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band.     (3^3-4.)^ 

But  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  interwove  this  Ovidiafl 

*  In  liquidis  translucet  aquis,  ut  eburnea  siquis 
Signa  tegat  claro,  vel  Candida  lUia,  vitro  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  3  5"4--5'). 

'  In  Lovers  Lahour  *s  Loit^  ii.  i.  141-2,  Shakespeare  quotes  as  symbolic  of 
extravagant  wealth,  ^-fe^els  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy  .  .  .  tend'ring  their 
own  worth,  from  where  they  were  glass'd.^ 

C  2 
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story  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  at  second-hand — that 
he  appropriated  it  from  an  original  poetic  adaptation  by  an 
English  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge.*  It  is  beyond  reason- 
able doubt,  however,  that  Shakespeare's  eye  caught  direct 
Ovid's  description  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  figures  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  Golding  thus  renders 
Ovid's  description  of  the  brute  of  Calydon  {Metamorphoses^ 
viii.  284-tf): — 

His  eies  did  glister  blud  and  fire :  right  dreadfull  was  to  see 
His  brawned  necke^  right  dredfull  was  his  heare  which  grew 

as  thicke 
With  i^vick\ng  points  as  one  of  them  could  well  by  other  sticke. 
And  like  a   front  of  armed  Pikes  set  close  in  hattall  ray^ 
The  sturdie  bristles  on  his  back  stoode  staring  up  alway. 

In  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis  the  boar  is  pictured  thus 

((^19-21,  ^27-7): — 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Oi  bristly  pikes^  that  ever  threat  his  foes  j 

His  eyes^  like  glow-worms^  shine  when  he  doth  fret  5 .  . . 

His  brawny  stdes^  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  j 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd. 

By  way  of  acknowledging  a  large  indebtedness  to  Ovid, 
Shakespeare  selected  a  somewhat  self-complacent  quotation 
from  him  as  the  motto  of  his  poem.  On  the  title-page  are 
the  two  lines  from  Ovid's  Amores  (I.  Elegy  xv.  3y-<^): — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus:  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.^ 

'  See  pp.  31  sq.  infra. 

"  Ovid's  Amores  J  translated  by  Marlowe  about  1585),  was  first  printed 
about  i5'5)7.  That  translation  was  probably  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in 
manuscript.     Marlowe  rendered  the  cited  lines  thus  : — 

Let  base  conceited  wits  admire  vile  things, 
Fair  Phoebus  lead  me  to  the  Muses'  springs. 
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But  had  Shakespeare  gone  to  Ovid  alone,  his  Fentu  and 
Adonis  would  not  have  taken  the  shape  which  is  familiar 
to  us.  The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  rediscovered  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Greek  pastoral  poetry  of  Sicily,  and 
many  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  while  they  continued  to  pay 
much  deference  to  Ovid,  sought  inspiration  in  Theocritus 
and  Bion  as  well.  Not  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  alone,  but  also 
Bion's  elegy  was  translated  into  all  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
Western  Europe,  and  it  was  sometimes  under  the  Greek 
influence,  and  sometimes  under  the  Latin,  and  more  often  j 
under  the  two  influences  combined,  that  there  came  to 
birth  the  massive  corpus  of  poetry  on  the  classical  legend  in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 

Through  the  Renaissance  literature  of  Italy  the  stor}-  in  the 
spread  rapidly.     At    the  end   of  the   fifteenth  and   at   the  R^'J^"^^ 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  frequent  theme  Italy. 
in  Italy  of  scholarly  Latin  verse  *,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  Italian  poetry. 
The  vogue  of  the  story  was  greatly  extended  by  an  Italian 
rendering  of  Bion's  elegy  (wrongly  assigned   to  Theocritus 
under    the    title   of  Epitafio    di    Adone  di     Teocrito\  which 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  'R^me  Toscane  in  1735'.^     Avery 

*  Numercais  Latin  poems  ou  Venus  and  Adonis  by  Italian  scholars, 
including  Alciati,  Sannazaro,  and  Minturno,  are  found  in  Gruter's  Delitiae 
Italorum  Poetarum^  vol.  i,  pp.  31,  50,  1311  ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  yz^,  924,  l^<^^.  In 
Vontanl  Opera^  1 5° 5,  an  epigram  Be  Adonlde  et  Venere^  p.  10,  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  nature's  grief  on  Adonis'  death  ;  see  also  De  convtrsione  Adomdis 
ht  dfrium,  p.  13^.  Slight  reference  is  made  to  Adonis  by  Ariosto  in  his 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  is  mentioned  under  Ovidian  influence  as  a  type  erf" 
ardent  lover.  Canto  vi.  Stanza  57,  and  as  the  child  of  an  incestuous  union 
in  Canto  xxv,  Stanza  ^6. 

'  This  was  first  published  in  Paris  in  i^^^  and  reissued  in  Venice  in 
15:38  and  ij+y.  The  author's  name  is  given  on  the  title-page  as  Amomo; 
nothing  else  seems  known  of  him.  Cf.  F.  Fla  mini's  Studi  di  istoria  litter  aria 
italiana  e  straniera^  '^9J>  PP*  2,5<^  sq. 
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few  years  later  three  well-known  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature  developed  almost  simultaneously  the 
theme  in  original  Italian  verse.  All  wrote  in  the  same  eight- 
lined  stanza  under  Greek  and  Latin  influences,  which  were 
mingled  in  different  proportions,  but  they  arranged  the 
common  material  according  to  their  individual  fancy. 

Lodovico  Dolce,  who  translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and 
Euripides'  tragedies  into  Italian,  besides  writing  many  original 
plays  and  poems  of  classical  temper,  published  in  i  f  4f  his  La 
Favola  d^Adone  ('  The  story  of  Adonis ')  in  eighty-four  eight- 
lined  stanzas.  Dolce  followed  Ovid  slavishly,  even  setting  on 
Venus'  lips  the  interpolated  tale  of  Hippomenes'  suit  of  the 
swift-running  Atalanta.  But  he  seems  to  essay  some  origin- 
ality by  making  Jove  contrive  Adonis'  death  at  the  entreaty 
of  Juno,  who  is  jealous  of  Venus  and  seeks  to  injure  her.* 

The  second  Italian  poem,  VAdone^  was  in  seventy-four 
eight-lined  stanzas,  and  was  by  an  Italian  of  Greek  origin, 
Metello  Giovanni  Tarchagnota.  His  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  lyyo.  Tarchagnota  avoids  Dolce's  digressions,  and 
is  his  superior  in  passionate  and  picturesque  expression.*  He 
felt  more  nearly  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  Sicilian  poetry. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  a  versatile  friend  of  Dolce, 
Girolamo  Parabosco,  an  organist  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who 
made  a  reputation  as  writer  of  madrigals  as  well  as  of  novels 
and  poems,   tried    his  hand   on   the   theme  in  a  poem   of 


*  Dolce's  poem  was  appended  to  the  first  issue  of  his  play  called  11  Capltano^ 
which  appeared  at  Venice,  i  j^.^.  The  British  Museum  has  no  earlier  edition 
than  that  of  i  f^^-]. 

'  Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  extremely  rare,  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  copy  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  in  Rome  was  reprinted  at  Naples  in  1898,  edited  by  Angelo 
Borzelli.  Tarchagnota,  who  died  at  Ancona  in  i')66,  was  a  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  and  an  industrious  compiler  in  prose,  chiefly  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
His  poem  VAdone  seems  his  sole  surviving  experiment  in  verse. 
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fifty-four  eight-lined  stanzas— L^  Favola  d'^Adone,  He  worked 
on  the  simple  lines  of  Tarchagnota,  and  strictly  con6ned 
himself  to  depicting  Venus'  passion  and  Adonis'  death.' 

The  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  the  legend  Marino, 
was  reflected  by  Dolce,  Tarchagnota,  and  Parabosco,  in  the 
comparatively  sober  colours  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  poets.  The  like  restraint  is  observable  in  the  briefer 
Italian  poems  on  the  subject  which  figure  in  the  *-  Rime ' 
of  Luigi  Groto,  called  Cteco  ct  Hadria  (Venice,  i5"77),  and 
in  L?  Adone^  idillio  di  Ettore  Martinegro  (Venice,  1(^14). 
But  ultimately  a  more  famous  poet  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Giovanni  Battista  Marino,  gave  freer  play  to  a  lascivious 
imagination,  and  wove  round  the  story  a  voluptuous  epic 
in  twenty  cantos,  which  was  again  entitled  VAdone,  Marino, 
as  an  extant  letter  proves,  designed  near  the  outset  of  his 
career  a  poem  of  Adonis  on  the  restricted  plan  which  Para- 
bosco and  Tarchagnota  adopted.  He  also  translated  anew 
Bion's  Laments  But  the  work  grew  under  his  hand,  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  prolix  and  affected  collection  of  mytho- 
logical improprieties,  which  has  given  him  claim  to  rank 
with  the  chief  literary  masters  of  lubricity.  Marino's  poetry 
was  well  known  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  %  but  his  epic 

*  This  was  first  published  at  Venice  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  book  of 
Parabosco's  I  quatro  libri  delle  letter e  amorose^  Venice,  I5'(^i.  The  literary 
work  of  Parabosco,  who  died  in  1557,  ^'^^  o^  Dolce,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
Elizabethans.  Watson  notes  that  two  of  his  *  passions '  (Nos.  Ixv  and  c)  in 
his  Hecatompathia  (158a)  were  based  on  *  the  invention  of  M.  Girolamo 
Parabosco',  and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  records  that  in  i6'iz  he  read 
Parabosco's  Lettere  amorose — ^the  volume  which  includes  the  poem  VAdone. 
George  Gascoigne's  tragedy  oijocasta  is  a  translation  of  Dolcc's  version  of 
Euripides'  Thoenissae^  and  Lodge  acknowledged  that  several  poems  in  his 
Margarlte  were  written  <  in  imitation  of  Dolce,  the  Italian  poet '.  I  can  find  no 
reference  in  Elizabethan  literature  to  Tarchagnota. 

'  As  early  as  ij^z  the  poet  Daniel  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  entitled  Delia^  a  translation  of  one  of  Marino's 
poems,  which  he  called  The  Description  of  Beauty. 
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of  Adonis  was  not  completed  till  1^23 — long  after  Shake- 
speare's poem  was  published.  The  history  of  his  endeavour, 
however,  affords  salient  proof  that  the  topic  persisted  in 
Italian  literature  throughout  Shakespeare's  career. 

A  like  story  has  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  tale  in 
France.  It  gained  its  first  hold  on  French  readers,  when 
Melin  de  St.  Gelais  published  in  1 5-47  a  beautiful  rendering 
in  French  of  Bion's  Lament.  This  was  probably  completed 
ten  years  earlier,  and  was  constantly  reprinted.  Before  1 5*74 
a  graceful  lyrist,  Jean  Passerat,  penned  a  short  poem  in  134 
lines  of  riming  couplets  called  Adonis^  ou  la  Chasse  du  Sanglier. 
It  is  a  simple  narration  on  Ovidian  lines  of  Adonis'  beauty, 
of  Venus'  infatuation,  of  her  warnings  of  the  boy  against 
devotion  to  the  chase,  of  his  impetuous  challenge  of  the 
boar,  of  his  death,  and  his  transformation  into  a  flower. 

Subsequently  the  fable  was  turned  by  another  French 
writer  to  more  complex  uses.  It  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
tragedy  called  Adonis.^  by  Gabriel  le  Breton,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
who  published  his  work  in  1779.  The  play  was  designed 
as  an  allegorical  elegy  on  the  death  of  King  Charles  IX 
of  France,  on  May  30,  1^74'  Adonis  represents  the  dead 
king,  and  Venus  typifies  grief-stricken  France.  Venus' 
lamentations  show  more  tragic  power  than  appears  in  any 
contemporary  adaptation  of  the  theme.  The  machinery 
involves  the  introduction  of  characters  like  Mars,  Diane, 
Cupidon,  L'Ombre  d'Adonis,  and  two  shepherds,  Montan 
and  Sylvain,  in  addition  to  the  hero  and  heroine.  But  the 
conventional  lines  of  the  tale  are  generally  respected,  and 
there  are  no  intricacies  of  plot. 

In  Spain  it  was  Italian  example  which  directly  inspired 
the  treatment  of  the  story.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  Spanish  statesmen,   Don   Diego   Hurtado    de   Mendoza, 
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who  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic  occupations  visited  both  Don  Diceo 
Italy  and  England   during  the   first  half  of  the   sixteenth  mcSoL 
century,  produced  in  1^5-3  a  Spanish  poem  called  Fdbula  da    -, 
Adotiisy  in  eight-lined  stanzas,  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
in  the  peninsula.    Don  Di^o  narrated  the  l^end  after  the 
manner  of  Dolce.     Other  Spanish  poets  subsequently  repeated 
Mendoza's   experiment.     In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poetry,  the  Canmnero  jeneral  of  Amberes,  which  appeared  in 
I  fy 7,  there  figured  an  attractive  poem  on  the  subject  in  short 
metre.     A  writer  of  repute,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (1/ 5-0-1(^09),  Joan  dc  la 
penned  in  eighteen  '  ottavas  reales '  the  Llanto  de  Venus  en  la      ^^^ 
muerte  de  Adonis  *,  and  there  is  a  stilted  sonnet  by  Lope  de 
V^a's  friend  Juan  de  Arguijo  (d.  162.^)^  entitled  Venus  en 
la  muerte  de  Adonis,     Finally,  in   the  last   decade   of  the 
century,  the  theme  was  elaborately  recast  by  a  more   dis- 
tinguished pen.     Lope  de  Vega's  tragedy  entitled  Adonis  y  Lope  dc 
Venusy  which  greatly  developed  the  ancient  legend,  is  the  most     ^^*" 
notable  adaptation  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  Spain.'^ 

Thus  a  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Family  like- 
Renaissance  shows  not  merely  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  "^"^^^5? 
Adonis  had  already  travelled  far  and  wide  before  it  engaged  s^nce  poems. 
Shakespeare's  attention,  but  that  it  was  still  enjoying  active 
life  abroad   while  he   was   working  upon   it.     The  strong 
family  resemblance  which  exists  among  the  component  parts 
of  this  many-languaged   Adonic   literature   is    mainly   due 
to  the   common  sources   in  classical   poetry.     Only  where 
there  recur  in  two  or  more  poems  details  or  reflections  or 

*  Ohras  poeticas,  Seville,  158-1. 

'  Cf.  Observadones  preliminares,  ix-xxv,  before  Lope*s  tragedy  Adonis  y 
Venus  in  Ohras  de  Lope  de  Vega  publtcadas  por  la  Real  Acadeima  EspanoUy  Tomo  vi, 
Madrid,  \%^6.  Several  narrative  poems  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Spain 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Cf.  Alonso  de  Batres'  Tdlula  de  Adonis  j 
Vem/s^  and  Juan  de  Moncayo  y  Gurrea's  Venus  y  Adonis  (^zrzgozz^  K^J^,). 
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imagery  which  are  not  derived  from  Ovid  or  Theocritus 
or  Bion  can  any  theory  of  immediate  interdependence 
Shakespeare  dcscrvc  a  hearing.  There  are  too  many  details  peculiar  to 
Italian  poets.  Shakcspcarc's  poem  and  to  its  Italian  predecessors,  to  preclude 
the  su^estion  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
latter  and  absorbed  some  of  their  ornaments  and  episodes.* 
The  deliberate  setting  of  the  scene  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
amid  flowers  blooming  under  the  languorous  heat  of  summer 
skies  is  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  poets.  Yet 
this  is  a  feature  which  is  common  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  Italians.  Dolce  gives  (Stanza  vii)  an  enchanting 
picture  of  the  pleasant  spot  ('  alma  stagion  'j  where  Venus  and 
Adonis  first  meet : — 

Quivi  tra  gigli  le  vermiglie  rose 

Vi  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  &  vezzose. 

Parabosco  (Stanza  iii)  is  equally  alive  to 

L'  herbette  e  fiori  et  ogni  verde  stelo 
which  deck  out  the  fair  trysting-place  ('  la  bella  stagione '), 
and  nearly  bury  Adonis  out  of  sight.  Shakespeare  is  no 
more  sparing  of  references  to  lilies  and  roses.  Flowers — <  blue- 
veined  violets 'and  primroses — embroider  the  bank  (11.  i2f, 
ifi)  whereon  Venus  lies  while  she  tempts  Adonis.  Again, 
Tarchagnota's  opening  stanza  shows  the  afternoon  sun  shining 
on  the  flowery  meads  :  — 

Ne  P  ardente  stagion,  che  in  ciascun  prato 
Secca  ogni  vago  fior,  ch'  odor  rendeva  ^ 
Era  gik  Phebo  oltre  il  merigie  andato, 
E  partendo  men  caldo  il  ciel  faceva. 

*  A  similarity  meets  us  in  the  preliminary  pages.  Each  of  the  early 
Italian  poems  is  preceded,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  work,  by  a  very  short 
dedicatory  epistle  in  prose  addressed  to  a  patron.  In  two  cases  the  patron 
is  a  man,  and  in  the  third  a  womm.  The  pointed  brevity  of  the  salutation, 
and  the  employment  of  prose  instead  of  verse,  are  somewhat  rare  characteristics 
which  are  precisely  paralleled  in  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems. 
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The  sun's  rising  or  falling  rays  constantly  illumine  Shake- 
speare's story,  which  opens  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day.* 
The  sunlit  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  flower-strewn  grove, 
seems  redolent  of  an  Italian  origin. 

There  are  indeed  other  and  more  definite  accretions  to 
the  classical  legend,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Italian 
poets,  which  seem  to  indicate  loans  levied  by  the  English 
poet  on  his  foreign  predecessors.  The  impressive  execration 
of  death  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Venus'  mouth  has 
the  true  ring  of  poetic  fervour,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Shakespearean  mint  (11.  931-5-4,  991-1002).  But  Shakespeare 
appears  there  to  work  up  an  episode  in  the  Italian  poem 
of  Tarchagnota,  who  set  on  Venus'  lips  an  impassioned 
complaint,  in  a  like  number  of  lines,  of  the  blind  cruelty 
of  the  hard-favoured  Tyrant  (Stanzas  liv-lix).  '  Tu  morte 
crudel,'  « o  cosa  mostruosa  e  strana,'  cries  the  Venus  of  the 
Italian  poet  at  the  thought  of  Adonis'  lossj  Death,  she 
sorrowfully  reflects,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  mortal  life  as 
suddenly  as  it  devours  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
field.  The  sentiment  is  clothed  by  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare 
in  richer  language,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  had 
its  precise  place  in  the  English  poem's  machinery,  but  for 
the  Italian  suggestion.*     Again,  Venus'  final  retractation  in 

*      Cf.  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-cxjlour'd  face 

Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn.  (II.  i-z.) 

A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short.  (I.  xj.) 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  midday  heat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.  (11.  177-8.) 

The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  : 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 

That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold.      (11,  8y(S'-8.) 

"  In  introducing  Venus'  apostrophe  to  Death,  the  Italian  poets  themselves 
developed  a  very  slight  and  bare  hint  in  Bion's  Lament^  where  Venus  is  made 
to  describe  Adonis  as  '  journeying  to  Acheron,  that  hateful  king  and  cruel  * 
{(Txvyvov  ^adiXrja  koI  aypiov). 

D  2 
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Shakespeare  of  her  railing  indictment  of  Death  seems  to  grow 
out  of  the  goddess'  gentle  cry  in  the  Italian  of  Tarchagnota, 
when  Death  claims  her  lover: — 

lo  ti  perdonerei  ci6  che  fatto  hai. 
Venus  is  represented,  too,  by  Shakespeare  as  excusing 
the  boar's  murderous  assault  on  Adonis  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  thrust  was  an  amorous  embrace,  to  which  the  brute 
was  provoked  by  the  boy's  beauty.  Venus  exclaims  in  Shake- 
speare's poem : — 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

{Venus  and  Adonis^  11.  1 1 1  o— i  d.) 

The  boar's  appeal  to  Venus  after  Adonis'  death  in 
Tarchagnota's  poem  is  to  like  curious  effect : — ' 

Ti  giuro,  che  il  voler  mio  non  fu  mai 
Di  offender  questo  tuo  si  caro  amante : 
Ben  e  egli  il  ver,  che  tosto,  ch'  io  mirai 
Nel  corpo  ignudo  sue  bellezze  tante, 
Di  tanta  fiamma  acceso  mi  trovai, 
Che  cieco  a  forza  mi  sospinsi  avante. 
Per  baciar  la  belta,  che  il  cor  m'  apria, 
Et  ismorzar  I'ardor,  che  in  me  sentia. 

(Z/'^^ow^,  Stanza  Ixv.*) 

'  This  episode  is  of  Greek  classical  origin.  It  is  the  topic  of  the  last  poem 
in  the  ordinary  collections  of  Theocritus'  idylls,  although  the  author  was  some 
late  imitator  erf"  Theocritus,  and  not  the  poet  himself.  Antonius  Sebastianus 
Minturnus'  Latin  epigram  called  Be  Adone  ab  Apro  Interempto  deals  with  the 
same  theme  (cf.  Shakespeare,  Variorum  edition,  iSzi,  xx.  p.  784.).  The 
Theocritcan  idyll  was  rendered  into  crude  English  verse  in  a  volume  entitled 
Six  Idillia  ,  .  .  chosen  out  of  the  right  famous  Sicilian  poet  Theocritus^  Oxford,  1588, 
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But  it  was  not  only  the  Ovidian  outline  and  Italian  The  story  in 
adaptations  that  Shakespeare  assimilated.  None  had  chosen  "^^"  ' 
the  legend  for  independent  treatment  in  England  before 
Shakespeare.  But  many  Elizabethan  poets  of  earlier  date 
had  made  incidental  reference  to  the  tale,  and  had  laid  special 
stress  on  features  of  it  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
elaborated  in  emulation  of  them. 

Spenser  in  his  Eleg}^  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adapts  the  details  Spenser's 
of  the  fable  to  his  special  purpose.  Spenser  figuratively  ofTTiTs^ 
credited  his  hero  with  Adonis'  precise  manner  of  death. 
<AstropheP  is  slain  in  the  chase  by  'a  cruel  beast ',  who  inflicts 
a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  his  corpse  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  flower.  Spenser,  too,  sets  on  the  lips  of  Sidney's  lady- 
love Stella  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  poetic  tradition 
assigned  to  Venus  on  the  discovery  of  Adonis'  dead  body. 
Spenser's  description  of  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  boar's 
fatal  thrust,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fair  white  corpse 
into  a  flower  <  both  red  and  blue ',  anticipate  Shakespeare's 
account  of  how 

in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up. 

The  curious  identity  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  topic,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  a  close  study  of  the  two  poems  side  by  side. 
The  metre  of  Spenser's  Astrophel^  moreover,  was  that  adopted 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  poem  o^  Venus  and  Adonis,  Many  a  critic 
mi^t  be  forgiven  if  he  mistook  such  a  stanza  as  the  following 

of  which  only  one  copy — in  the  Bodleian  Library — is  known  (cf.  reprint  in 
Sime  l/mgitr  Blt%ahethan  Toems^  ed.  A.  H.  BuUen,  Constable's  edition  of  Arber's 
English  Garner^  1903?  PP*  1^3,  I4<^).  But  the  Italian  version  of  Tarcbagnota 
has  far  closer  affinity  to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  incident,  than  the 
English  translation  of  the  Theocritean  idyll  or  Minturnus'  epigram. 
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from  Spenser's  Astrofhel  for  one  of  those  with  which  Venus 
and  Adonis  concludes  : — 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 
She  bathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft : 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  his  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft : 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 
But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought, 

Spenser  made  a  second  and  an  undisguised  allusion  to  the 
legend  in  the  Faerie  §lueene^  where  he  described  'the  dear 
Adonis ',  the  paramour  of  fair  Venus,  lying 

Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery 

in  the  fruitful  garden  called  by  the  name  of  '  the  wanton 
boy '.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  that  Nature,  in  Spenser's 
allegory,  harbours  her  seeds  of  life — a  philosophical  con- 
ception which  is  happily  overlooked  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Spenser  ignores  the  coy 
modesty  of  Adonis.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  Ovid  is 
quite  explicit,  and  most  of  his  successors  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  Adonis  welcomed  or  rejected  Venus'  embraces.  In 
some  of  these  writers'  pages  Adonis'  loving  ardour,  despite 
his  devotion  to  the  chase,  is  no  cooler  than  that  of  Venus. 
Shakespeare  diverges  further  from  the  Ovidian  scheme  in 
making  the  boy's  impatience  of  Venus'  advances  the  pivot 
Robert  of  the  tale.  Two  other  English  poets,  Robert  Greene  and 
Marlowe,  had  already  seen,  albeit  dimly,  the  poetic  value 
of  this  development  of  the  legend.  Robert  Greene  devoted 
to  the  story  two  lyrics  which  figured  in  his  prose  romances, 
and  in  both  the  boy's  sensitive  shyness  is  brought  into 
prominence.     One  of  these  lyrics,  in  the  six-lined  stanza  of 


Greene 
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Shakespeare's  poem,  which  was  introduced  into  the  novel 
o( Perimedes  the  Black e-Smith  (iy88),  opens  thus  : — 

In  Cypres  sat  fayre  Venus  by  a  Fount 

Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee : 

She  kist  the  wag,  her  darling  of  accompt. 

The  Boie  gan  blush,  which  when  his  lover  see. 
She  smild  and  told  him  loue  might  challenge  debt 
And  he  was  young  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Greene's  second  lyric  on  the  theme  which  figured  in  his  tract 
called  ISIever  too  late  (i5'9o)  is  a  pathetic  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Venus  to  the  disdainful  boy  : — 

Sweet  Adon,  darest  not  glance  thine  eye? 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die? 

Je  vous  en  prie,  pity  me ; 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bel, 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Marlowe,  in  his  Marlowe, 
translation  of  the  Hero  and  Leander  of  Musaeus,  went  out 
of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to  bring  Adonis'  coldness 
into  signal  relief.  In  that  translation  Marlowe  mention? 
Adonis  more  than  once.  In  one  place  he  gives  the  youth 
the  epithet  '  rose-cheek'd ',  which  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Greek  text.  That  word  is  borrowed  by  Shakespeare 
when  he  first  introduces  Adonis  to  his  reader  in  the  third 
line  of  his  own  poem — a  plain  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
tion. In  another  place  of  Hero  and  Leander  Marlowe  inter- 
polated three  original  lines,  of  which  the  Greek  is  quite 
innocent.     These  describe  the  grove  where 

Venus  in  her  naked  glory  strove 
To  please  the  careless  and  disdainfiil  eyes 
Of  proud  Adonis,  that  before  her  lies. 
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Marlowe's  genius  exercised  a  powerful  fascination  over  Shake- 
speare's youth,  and  in  all  probability  under  such  influence 
Adonis'  disdain  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  became  the  central 
motive  of  his  first  poem. 

There  was  much  material  at  Shakespeare's  hand  which 
may  well  have  encouraged  him  to  develop  Marlowe's  hint. 
Another    popular    tale   which    was   wholly   concerned  with 
a   youth's   disdain    of  a    beautiful   woman's    embraces  was 
accessible  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  graft  its  main  features  on 
the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis.     Ovid  before  he  approached 
the   tale   of  Venus   and   Adonis   in   his   Metamorphoses  had 
elaborated    the    less    conventional    topic    in    the    tale    of 
The  story  of  Salmacis   and   Hermaphroditus.      That   story  of  Ovid  had 
HeJ^a"hr^  attracted  attention  in  Elizabethan  England.      It  had  been 
dims.  rendered  independently  into  loose  pedestrian  English  rhyme 

by  one  Thomas  Peend.  His  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermaphroditus 
and  Salmacis.  .  .  .  With  a  morall  in  English  verse  was  published 
in  a  small  octavo  in  iy<Jy.*  But  there  was  little  in  Peend's 
doggerel  to  serve  Shakespeare's  purpose.  There  was  far  more 
in  Golding's  literary  rendering  of  Ovid's  tale.  But  Shakespeare 
clearly  supplemented  that  source  by  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  four 
years  before  the  publication  of  Fenus  and  Adonis^  an  Eliza- 
bethan poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  presented  with  much  exuberant 
and  original  detail  a  different  hero's  disdain  of  a  different 
Lodge's        heroine's  advances.     In    1789    appeared   Lodge's   narrative 

Glaucut  and 

ScilUj  1589.  *  A  freer  version  followed  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  very  doubtfully 

assigned  to  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dramatist.  This  was  first  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  in  \6oi.  It  is  in  heroic 
verse  and  is  of  much  literary  interest.  The  rare  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
was  reprinted  in  the  Shakespeare  Society  Fapers  ( 1 84.7),  vol.  iii.  pp.  94^1  i(J. 
In  Cranley's  Amanda  (id^^y),  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  is  mentioned 
'  with  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite '  among  a  number  of  *  songs  of  love 
and  sonnets  exquisite  *. 
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poem  of  Glaucus  and  SciUa.  Lodge's  work  was  penned  in  the 
metre  of  Shakespeare's  poem,  and  in  the  opening  stam^as, 
before  he  arrives  at  his  real  theme,  he  rapidly  and  quite 
parenthetically  describes  Adonis'  death  and  Venus'  grief. 
With  Lodge's  prefatory  sketch  critics  are  generally  agreed 
that  Shakespeare  was  familiar.  Venus,  according  to  Lodge, 
hastened  after  Adonis'  fall  to  the  grove 

Where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone. 
Whose  beauty  quaild  as  wont  the  lillies  droop 
When  wastfull  winter  windes  doo  make  them  stoop. 

What  followed,  Lodge  described  thus  (Stanza  xxii) : — 

Her  daintie  hand  addresst  to  clawe  her  deere, 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke. 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere, 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke,. 
How  on  his  senseless  corpes  she  lay  a  crying. 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying. 

But  such  stanzas  are  merely  prefatory  illustration  of  the 
main  theme  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  it  is  Lodge's  treatment 
of  that  theme  which  suggests  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  the  poem.  The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
resembles  that  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  being  one  of  the  many 
which  the  modern  world  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(xiii.  90f  sq.).  But  Lodge  radically  changed  his  Ovidian 
material.  The  Latin  version  presents  a  normal  pursuit  of 
a  modest  maiden  Scylla  by  an  impassioned  lover  Glaucus. 
Lodge  took  on  himself  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  man  and 
woman.  His  tale  tells  of  the  refusal  of  Glaucus  to  coun- 
tenance the  lascivious  advances  of  Scilla,  No  doubt  Lodge 
knew  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  But 
he  develops  the  woman  Scilla's  eager  passion  with  a  richness 
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of  detail,  which  is  not  found  in  Ovid's  legend  of  Salmacis, 
and  which  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Jdonis^  alone  in  literature, 
seems  to  rival.  To  Lodge's  Glaiuus  and  Sctlla  Shakespeare's 
verse  obviously  owes  much.  Innumerable  are  the  touches  in 
which  Venus's  yearning  appeals  to  Adonis,  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, recall  Scilla's  yearning  appeals  to  Glaucus,  as  told  by 
Lodge.  A  comparison  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of 
Lodge  with  three  stanzas  of  Shakespeare  shows  the  manner 
of  the  latter's  dependence  on  the  former. 


1. 819 


Venus  and  Adonis. 


And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour  caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled  : 

'Ay  me!'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  *  Woe, 
woe  1* 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  timer  cry  so. 

1.  83^ 

She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing^  note 

And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

How  love  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men 
dote; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty  : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


1.697 


GLAXTCtrS    AND   SciLLA. 


Eccho  her  selfe  when  Scilla  cried  out,  O  loue  ! 

With  piteous  voice  from  out  her  hollow  den 

Returnd  these  words,  these  words  of  sorrow,  (no, 
love) 

No  loue  (quoth  she)  then. fie  on  traiterous  men, 
Then  fie  on  hope:  then  fie  on  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
To  everie  word  the  nimph  did  answere  so. 

1.  703 
For  euerie  sigh,  the  rockes-  returne  a  sigh : 
For  euerie  teare  their  fountaines  yield  a  drop ; 
Till  we  at  last  the  place  approached  nigh. 
And  heard  the  nimph  that  fed  on  sorrowes  sop 

Make  woods,  and  wanes,  and  rockes,  and  hills 
admire. 

The  wonderous  force  of  her  untam'd  desire. 


The  popu- 
larity of  the 
six-line 
stanza. 


1.  8+7 
For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites. 
Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits? 

She  says  *  »Tis  so : '  they  answer  all  '  *Tis  so  j  * 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  'No.' 


1.  709, 
Glaucus  (quoth  she)  is  faire:  whilst  Eccho  sings 
Glaucus  is  faire :  but  yet  he  hateth  Scilla 
The  wretch  repeats :    and  then  her  armes  she 

wrings 
Whilst  Eccho  tells  her  this,  he  hateth  Scilla. 
No  hope  (quoth  she) :   no  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 
then, 
Then  fie  on  men;,  when  she  said,  fie  on  men. 


From  whatever  point  of  view  Shakespeare's  poem  is 
examined  there  emerge  manifest  signs  of  its  close  association 
with  the  contemporary  trend  of  literary  endeavour  in  England 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  absorbed  from  all 
available  quarters  suggestions  and  ideas  of  many  degrees  of 
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dignity.  Shakespeare's  genius  transmuted  most  of  his  ingre- 
dients aaid  fused  them  into  a  rich  and  consistent  work  of  art. 
But  the  constituent  elements  deserve  careful  attention.  The 
choice  of  metre  is  a  final  testimony  to  the  young  author's 
readiness  to  accept  a<:cessible  guidance.  The  sixain  or  six- 
lined  stanza,  riming  ababcc,  which  Shakespeare  adopted, 
was  among  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  verse  in  both 
English  and  French  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  George 
Gascoigne,  in  his  Certayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (15-75-),  writes  familiarly  of 
<  sixaines '  as  the  fitting  vehicle  '  for  shorte  phantazies  ^ 
Puttenham  described  the  'staffe  of  sixe  verses'  as  ^most 
usual '  and  '  very  pleasant  to  th'eare'.*  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  sixain  before  Shakespeare's 
yenus  and  Adonis  is  offered  by  Edmund  Spenser's  Astrofhel^ 
a  pastoral  elegy  upon  the  death  of ,  . .  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  which 
was  written  in  15-8  (J,  and  after  wide  circulation  in  manuscript 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  15-95-.  The  poetic  lament 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney's  sister,  which  is 
appended  to  Spenser's  Astrophel^  is  also  in  the  same  metre  j  so, 
too,  is  Spenser's  <Teares  of  the  Muses  '  in  his  Complaints^  i5'9i. 
A  longer  effort  in  the  six-line  stanza  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrative  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Scillaes  Metamor- 
phosis: Enterlaced  with  the  unfortunate  loue  of  Glaucusy  which 
appeared  in  15-89.  Robert  Greene  penned  numerous  short 
poems  in  sixains,  and  Nicholas  Breton  published  in  15-92  in 
the  six-lined  stanza  a  long  allegory  together  with  a  religious 

'  Cf.  Puttcnham's  The  Arte  of  English  Foesie  [i^%^\  Book  ii.  Chap,  ii^ 
*Of  Proportion  in  Stafie.'  Puttenham  also  notes  (rf  « the  staflFe  of  sixe  verses  * 
that  it  '  also  scnicth  for  a  greater  complement  then  the  inferiour  staues^ 
whidi  maketh  him  more  commonly  to  be  vsed  *.  Chaucer  twice  uses  the  six^. 
lined  stanza  with  an  exceptional  scheme  of  rime,  once  in  the  Envoy  to  the 
short  poem  Womanly  Kohlesse^  where  the  rimes  run  aba  baa,  and  again  in 
the  Envoy  to  The  clerkes  Tale^  where  the  rimes  run  ababcb. 

£  2 
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rhapsody  under  the  joint  title  of  The  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^ 
ioyned  with  the  Countess  of  Penbrookes  loue.  The  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  metre  by  Spenser,  Lodge,  and  Breton — the 
pleasant  alternation  of  the  alternately  riming  quatrains 
with  the  riming  couplet — left  Shakespeare  small  oppor- 
tunity of  improvement,  and  although  his  mastery  is  for  the 
most  part  complete  he  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds 
that  his  predecessors  had  assigned  the  stanza.*  Of  the 
attraction  that  the  metre  had  for  him  in  early  life,  he  has 
left  an  interesting  testimony  outside  the  poem.  In  what 
is  probably  his  earliest  play,  Loves  Labour '/  Lost^  he  attempted 
to  turn  sixains  to  dramatic  uses,  and  one  of  the  hero 
Biron's  speeches.  Act  i,  Sc.  i,  11.  ifi-(J2,  is  in  regular  six- 
lined  stanzas.  But  the  awkward  experiment  was  not  repeated 
on  the  stage,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  it 
offers  of  Shakespeare's  predilection  for  the  metre  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  career. 
Reception  of  The  Tcccption  accordcd  Shakespeare's  work  was  extra- 

spMre'5  ordinarily  warm.  Reprints  were  numerous  during  the  remain- 
poem,  ing  twenty-three  years  of  Shakespeare's  life.  References  to 
it  are  frequent  in  contemporary  literature,  and  are  couched 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  commendatory  terms.  So  signal 
a  success  is  adequately  explained  by  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  the  poem.  Subsidiary  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
voluptuous  treatment  of  the  story,  and  in  a  natural  affinity, 

^  Of  the  many  long  poems  written  in  sixains  subsequent  to  Venus  and 
Adonis^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Southwell's  St.  Feter's  Complaint  (155^5), 
Barnfield's  Affectionate  Shepheard  (1^94.),  his  Cassandra  (ly^^"),  his  Lady  Fecunia 
and  Complaint  ofPoetrie  (i^^S),  J.  C.'s  Alcilia  (15^5)  and  Marston's  The  Meta. 
morpbosis  of  FigmaUon*s  Image  (155)8^.  The  metre  was  so  common  before  Venus 
and  Adonis  came  out  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  its  vogue  was 
substantially  extended  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's  work.  But  Barnfield's 
plagiarisms  of  Shakesp^eare's  Venus  arc  so  constant  and  unblushing  that 
his  choice  of  metre  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  Shakespeare's 
poem. 
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which  the  legend's  previous  popularity  attested,  between  the 
tale  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  very  early  critic,  the 
Jesuit  Robert  Southwell,  deplored,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  pagan  frankness  of  <  the  first  heir '  of  Shake- 
speare's <  invention '. 

Still  finest  wits  are  'stilling  Venus'  rose. 

In  Paynim  toyes  the  sweetest  vaines  are  spent. 

But  the  general  tone  of  ingenuous  approval  may  be  gauged 
by  Francis  Meres'  insistence  in.ijpS  that  this  and  other  of 
the  dramatist's  poems  proved  that  <■  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare'. 
Next  year  John  Weever,  in  his  enthusiastic  sonnet  in  praise 
of '  our  honey-tongued  Shakespeare  ',  declared  that 

Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses. 
Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her 

were,  with  the  other  issue  of  his  brain,  children  of  Apollo 
by  some  heaven-born  goddess.  The  university  wit  who 
penned  about  1600  the  academic  plays  of  The  Pilgrimage 
to  Parnassus  and  The  Return  from  Parnassus  voiced  popular 
opinion  when  he  wrote,  <Let  this  duncified  world  esteem 
of  Spenser  and  Chaucer  j  I'll  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
and  to  honour  him  will  lay  his  Venus  and  Adonis  under  my 
pillow.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  popular  tendency 
to  rank  Venus  and  Adonis  with  improper  literature  and  to 
insist  on  its  erotic  tendency.*     But  the  essential  beauty  of 

*  Cf.  Middleton's  A  msd  'world  my  masters  (i<?o8),  where  the  jealous 
Harcbrain,  speaking  of  his  newly-married  wife,  says,  '  I  have  conveyed  away 
all  her  wanton  pamphlets,  as  Hero  and  Jjeander^  Venus  and  Adonis ;  O,  two 
luscious  marrow-bone  pies  for  a  young  married  wife.'  Richard  Brathwaite,  in 
The  English  Gentlrmoman  (i^ji),  includes  the  poem  in  a  list  of '  books  treating 
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the  theme  gives  small  warrant  for  the  degrading  classification. 
Shakespeare  himself  urged  a  juster  view  when  he  introduced 
a  charming  reference  to  the  airy  aesthetic  significance  of 
the  fable  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew 
(Induction,  Sc.  2, 11.  >'i-j): — 

Dost  thou  love  pictures.^    we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

One  effect  of  Shakespeare's  poems  was  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  topic  among  contemporary  writers.  The  four 
sonnets  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  B.  Griffin  and  other  anonymous 
hands  which  figure  in  The  Passionate  Pil^im  of  1^99  (the 
poetic  miscellany  unwarrantably  assigned  by  the  publisher  to 
Shakespeare),  and  The  Shepheard^s  Song  by  H[enry]  C[onstable], 
which  first  appeared  in  England? s  Helicon  (idoo),  are  para- 
phrases of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  they  bring  to  no  unworthy 
close  the  roll  of  poetic  adaptations  of  the  classic  story  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Renaissance.* 

of  light  subjects  *,  which  ladies  ought  to  avoid :  '  Venus  and  Adonis  are  unfitting 
Consorts  for  a  Ladies  bosome '  (p.  1 39). 

*  Two  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  dealt  with  the  story  of 
Adonis*  incestuous  birth  as  related  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^  Book  x,  should 
doubtless  be  reckoned  among  the  Shakespearean  progeny.  Mirrha,  after  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father  Cinyras,  was,  according  to  the  myth,  changed 
into  a  tree,  which  gave  Adonis  miraculous  birth.  The  earlier  poem  on  the 
subject,  Mirrha^  the  mother  of  Adonis  j  or  Jjustes  Frodl^esy  was  by  the  actor 
William  Barksted  {i^oj) ;  the  other,  entitled  The  Scourge  of  Venus ^  or  The 
Wanton  Lady,  lulth  the  rare  hlrth  of  Adonis ,  was  written  by  H.  A.  in  the  metre 
of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  published  in  1^13.  Barksted's  poem 
ends  with  an  eulc^  on  Shakespeare's  effort : — 

But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  owne  confines  keepe. 
And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lov'd  a  neighbor. 

But,  having  sung  thy  day  song,  rest  and  sleepc 
Preserve  thy  small  fame  and  his  greater  favor: 
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IV 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  The  publica- 
tion O*"  "  "^  " 
poem. 


Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  throws  an  interesting  sidelight 


on  Shakespeare's  biography.  It  brings  the  poet  temporarily 
into  close  association  with  a  fellow  townsman  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Richard  Field,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  The  printer 
same  year  as  himself.  The  fathers  of  the  two  men  had  been  p^^y^ 
friends  and  neighbours  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Richard  Field's 
father,  Henry  Field,  was  a  foirly  prosperous  tanner.  He 
died  in  lyjri,  when  his  neighbour  John  Shakespeare,  the 
poet's  father,  attested  in  accordance  with  custom  <  a  trew  and 
perfecte  inventory  '  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Meanwhile 
Richard  Field  had  left  Stratford  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  On  September  29,  1 5-79, 
Richard  at  the  usual  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  printer  and  stationer  of  good  repute,  George 
Bishop.*  But  it  was  arranged  five  weeks  later  that  he  should 
serve  the  first  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  singularly 
interesting  member  of  the  fraternity,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  originally  come  to  London  as  a  Hugue- 
not refugee,  and  had  established  his  poskion  by  publishing 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  15-79,  a  book  which 

His  song  was  worthie  merrit  {Shakspeare  hee) 
Sung  the  faire  blossome,  thou  the  withered  tree; 
JLaurell  is  due  to  him,  his  art  and  wit 
Hath  purchast  it,  Cyfret  thy  brow  will  fit. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  copies  of  Barksted's  Mirrha  and  H.  A.*s  Scourge 
rf  Venus  were  bound  up  with  copies  oi  Venus  and  Adonis  (1(^36)  and  Lucrece 
{\6\6\  and  of  some  other  early  poetical  tracts,  in  a  volume,  in  the  library  of 
Thomas  Pearson,  which  fetched  ^i  xs.  cd.  at  the  Pearson  sale  of  1788. 

'  Besides  Richard  Field  and  his  brother  Jasper,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
Richard  in  1 5:9a,  two  other  of  Shakespeare's  Stratford-on-Avon  contemporaries 
were  apprenticed  to  London  printers  in  the  poef  s  early  life,  viz. : — Roger,  son 
of  John  Lock,  a  Stratford  glover,  on  Sept  z,  15" 7  7,  to  Richard  Pidcering, 
citizen  and  stationer  of  London,  and  Allan,  son  of  a  Stratford  tailor,  Thomas 
Orrian,  to  Thomas  Fowkes,  stationer,  on  March  i,  ijSy. 


Vautrollicr. 


career  before 
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was  soon  to  be  closely  studied  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  greatly 
Field  and  to  influence  his  work.  Field's  relations  with  Vautrollier 
became  very  intimate.  Vautrollier  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  independent  views,  which  somewhat  prejudiced 
his  career  in  London.  Threats  of  prosecution  for  printing 
a  heretical  book  by  the  sceptic  Giordano  Bruno  led  him  to 
retire  temporarily  (i  5-84-^)  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  established 
a  press,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Scottish  king,  James  VI. 
In  his  absence  from  England  his  printing  business  in  London 
was  carried  on  by  his  wife  Jacquenetta  with  Field's  aid,  but 
he  resumed  control  of  it  before  his  death  in  July,  i  f  87. 
Field's  Field  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  d,  1^87,  and  subsequently  filled  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  society.*  On  the  threshold  of  his  career  he 
seems  to  have  married  Vautrollier's  widow  Jacquenetta.* 
In  the  autumn  of  if 88,  he  was  carrying  on  business  with 
her  in  the  house  in  Blackfriars  near  Ludgate,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Vautrollier.  He  adopted  his  old  master's 
device  of  an  anchor  in  an  oval  with  the  motto,  u^nchora  Spei. 

The  earliest  work,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Field's 
name  figures,  was  a  pamphlet  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  called  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  out  of  England 
to  John  Bernardino  Mendo^a.  It  appeared  in  October,  iy8  8, 
and  was  described  as  'printed  by  l[acquenetta]  Vautrollier 
for  R.  Field '.  Next  year  Field  both  printed  and  published 
single-handed  several  books  of  importance,  including  Putten- 
ham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie ',  and  A  summarie  and  true 

'  He  was  recognized  as  a  master  printer  in  i^^6,  was  admitted  to  the 
Livery,  July,  i55?8,  was  warden  in  1^05*  and  was  master  in  i6i^  and  i6zx. 

=*  Cf.  Plomer's  Wills  of  English  Printers  and  Stationers  (Biblogr.  Soc), 
p.  27  (Vautrollier's  will)  and  p.  50  (Field's  will). 

^  The  licence  for  Puttenham's  book,  originally  granted  to  Thomas  Orwin 
in  November,  1588,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Richard  Field  *  dwelling  in 
the  black-Friers,  neere  Ludgate',  April  7,  1589. 
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discourse  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes  West  Indian  Voyage  (of  15-85'-^), 
with  five  maps  of  very  high  interest.'  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  Vautrollier's  interest  in  many  interesting  under- 
takings, chief  of  which  was  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ; 
no  less  than  three  editions  of  that  work  were  printed  by  Field.* 
Each  succeeding  year  Field's  business  career  was  distinguished 
by  some  new  venture  of  importance.  In  1 5'9 1  he  produced 
the  first  edition  of  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  of 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso^  a  handsome  volume  liberally 
illustrated  with  copper  plates,  of  which  a  second  edition  came 
from  Field's  press  in  1607,  On  February  7,  1^92,  a  young 
brother,  Jasper,  came  from  Stratford  to  serve  him  as  apprentice. 

Field  was  thus  building  up  a  highly  valuable  and  dig-  The  copy- 
nified  connexion  when  in  the  early  spring  of  1^93  he  under-  fPmusand 
took  the  printing  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Jdonis.     The  ^'^o"*'- 
early  association  of  the  two  men  doubtless  led  Shakespeare 
to  entrust  to  Field  the  earliest  work  that  he  sent  to  press. 
But  despite  the  personal  relation  between  author  and  printer, 
there   is   nothing   to  show  that  Shakespeare  took  a  larger 
control  of  the  publication  than  was  customary  with  contem- 
porary authors.     It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  made  over  to 
Field  all  rights  in  the  volume,  for  what  consideration  is  not 

^  Field  printed  two  editions  of  this  valuable  volume  in  this  same  year 
(i^'S^);  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  presence  on  the  last 
page  of  a  line  of  errata  which  is  present  in  one  and  absent  from  the  other.  In 
both  editions  is  this  note  from  Field's  pen,  'The  reader  must  understand,  that 
this  Discourse  was  dedicated,  and  intended  to  have  bene  imprinted  somewhat 
before  the  comming  of  the  Spanish  Fleete  upon  our  coast  of  England  :  but  by 
casualtie  the  same  was  forgotten  and  slacked  for  a  time  of  some  better  leasure.* 
A  third  edition  of  the  book  of  the  same  year  from  entirely  different  type  was 
issued  subsequently  by  another  printer, « Rc^er  Ward,  dwelling  upon  Lambard 
Hill,  neere  olde  Fish-Streete.' 

=  In  1579  Vautrollier  had  published  the  first  edition  of  North's  translation 
in  partnership  with  J.  Wright.  The  first  edition  which  Field  printed  was 
published  jointly  by  him  and  Bonham  Norton  in  I5'95'.  Field  reprinted  it 
with  additions  in  1(^03,  when  he  and  Thomas  Wight  published  it.  In  \6\x 
Field  reprinted  the  book  and  published  it  by  himself. 
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known.  The  copyright  became  Field's  exclusive  property, 
and  he  soon  exercised  his  privilege  of  parting  with  it  to 
another  trader.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  Field's  pro- 
fessional connexion  with  Shakespeare,  it  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  it  seriously  influence  the  author's  fortunes  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  grant  to  Field  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  licence 
to  publish  the  volume  was  thus  entered  in  the  Company's 
Register  * : — 

[if9  3]  xviij"  Aprilis 
Entred  [to  Richard  Field]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  master  Warden  Stirrop, 
a  book  intituled  Venus  and  Adonis.  vj*^' 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  followed  within  two  or 
three  weeks.     The  first  edition  bears  on  the  title-page  the 
date  iS9h^     Copies  were  certainly  on  sale  in  June. 
John  Hairi-  The  book  was  not  sold  to  buyers  by  Field.     The  division 

son  s  s  op.  ^^  labour  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor  of  books 
was  in  Shakespeare's  day  well  recognized.  Title-pages  as 
a  rule  mentioned  the  name  of  both  producer  and  distributor, 
i.e.  of  both  printer  and  publisher  (or  seller). '  Field  entrusted 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  first  edition  of  Fenus  and 
Adonis  to  one  John  Harrison,  whose  shop  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  John 
Harrison  was   a  wealthy  stationer   of  older   standing  than 

*  Arber's  Transcript^  ii.  6^0. 

"  A  note  supplied  by  Isaac  Reed  to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803  (ii.  151) 
transcribes  a  manuscript  memorandum  bearing  date  June  ix,  i55>3,  which  notes 
the  purchase  for  *  xiid  *  of  *  The  Survey  of  Fraunce  with  the  Venus  & 
Adhonay  of  Mr.  Shakspere '. 

^  It  was  usually  stated  on  the  title-page,  in  cases  where  the  printer  owned 
the  copyright,  that  the  work  was  *  printed  by  A,  and  sold  by  B',  or  <  at  the  shop 
of  B ',  When,  as  was  common,  the  publisher  (not  the  printer)  owned  the 
copyright,  the  formula  usually  ran : — 'Printed  by  A  (i.e.  the  printer) /or  B 
(i.e.  the  publisher).* 
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Field.  He  had  been  in  continuous  occupation  of  the  shop 
known  as  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  since 
Iff 9.  Field  was  already  in  close  business  relations  with  him 
when  he  acquired  the  copyright  of  Venus  and  Jdonis.^  It  was 
in  conformity  with  a  recognized  practice  that  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  ran : — *■  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Field  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Greyhound 
in  Paules  Churchyard.'  Next  year  a  second  edition  came 
out  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  Field's  press.  The 
unaltered  title-page  announced  that  copies  were  to  be  sold 
at  Harrison's  shop. 

The  copyright  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  of  which  Field  was  The  first 
the  first  owner,  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history.     The  [hTco^y- 
details     illustrate    the    confused    methods    of   Elizabethan  "g'lf- 
publishing.      Shakespeare   may  be   absolved   from  responsi- 
bility for   the   involutions   of  the   story.     A    new  chapter 
opens  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  early  in 
if94.     A  ^Q^  months  later,  on  June  25"  of  that  year,  Field  John  Ham- 
found  it  convenient  to  make  over  the  copyright  in  the  poem  owicr^june 
to  the  publisher  Harrison.     The  transfer  is  thus  recorded  in  *^>  ^^94- 
the  Stationers'  Company's  Register^: —  ij^^.   ' 

[if94]  2f  lunij 

Assigned  over  unto  him  [i.e.  Master  Harrison,  Senior] 
from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court  holden  this  Day  a  book 
called  Venus  and  Adonis  vj"*. 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field  18 
Aprilis  1^93. 

With  this  act  of  self-abnegation  on  Field's  part  another  has 
to  be  associated.     In  this  same  month  of  June,  Shakespeare 

*  Field  had  been  employed  by  Harrison  to  print  in  1^90  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  mechanical  inventions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  and  in  1591  had  at 
Harrison's  expense  produced  two  works  by  foreign  authors : — Simon  Vcrepaeus's 
De  eptstolts  Latine  conscribendh^  and  an  English  translation  of  Vasco  Figueiro's 
Tke  Spaniards  Monarchic  and  Leaguers  Olygarchie. 

'^  Arbcr's  Transcript ^  W.  6^^, 
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had  his  second  poem,  Lucrece^  ready  for  the  press.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  copyright  of  the  Lucrece  was  acquired 
on  June  9,  not  by  Field,  but  by  Harrison.  The  arrange- 
ment, whatever  its  cause,  was  a  perfectly  friendly  one ; 
Field  accepted  a  commission  from  Harrison  to  print  in 
15-94  the  original  edition  of  Lucrece^  of  which  Harrison 
had  just  acquired  the  copyright,  as  well  as  a  third  edition 
in  i^<)6  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  the  copyright  of  which  Harrison 
had  bought  from  Field  two  years  previously.  In  the  latter 
case  the  imprint  ran : — '  Imprinted  at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
John  Harison.' 

That  issue  of  1 5'9<J  brought  to  a  close  the  association  alike 
of  Field  and  Harrison  with  the  publishing  of  Shakespeare's 
writings.  The  three  earliest  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and 
the  first  edition  of  Lucrece  came  from  the  press  of  the  poet's 
fellow  townsman,  and  there  the  connexion  of  his  press  with 
Shakespeare's  work  ended. 
Field's  The  title-pages  of  the  four  issues  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

which  Field  printed  are  all  distinguished  by  a  large  printer's 
device,  which  Field  had  borrowed  of  his  master  Vautrollier. 
It  consists  of  a  suspended  anchor,  of  which  the  ring  is  grasped 
by  a  right  hand  issuing  from  clouds.  Two  leafy  boughs 
cross  each  other  about  the  anchor,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  heavily  scrolled  and  ornamented  frame  of  oval  shape, 
within  the  top  of  which  hang  capital  letters  forming  the 
motto  Anchora  Spei,  Vautrollier  possessed  at  least  four  forms 
of  this  device,  and  Field  seems  to  have  employed  as  many. 
Those  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  of 
15-93  ^^^  i5'94  ^^^  from  one  plate;  that  on  the  Lucrece  of 
1 5-94  is  from  another  of  somewhat  different  design.  Both  are 
of  good  workmanship.  The  discrepancies,  although  slight,  are 
well  marked ;  the  chief  is  that  the  intertwined  boughs  cross 
each  other  behind  the  shaft  of  the  anchor  in  the  first  two 


device. 
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editions  oi^  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  m  front  of  the  shaft  in  the 
first  edition  of  Lucrece ;  the  inner  beading  of  the  oval  frames 
also  differs/  The  device  assumes  quite  a  new  form  in  the 
third  edition  of  the  Fenus  of  if ^6 :  the  pattern  is  simplified 
and  far  more  roughly  engraved/ 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  William 
and  Adonis  underwent  a  third  change  in  the  author's  lifetime  owner'of  the 
in   the   summer   of  i5'9<J,  just   two   years    to    a    day   after  <^opy right, 
Harrison  acquired  it.     Harrison,  who  was  advanced  m  age,  1595-Feb. 
appears  to  have  reorganized  his  business  in  that  year.     He  ^^^  '^'7. 
moved   from   his   old   premises,  the  White    Greyhound    in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  to  a  house,  on   which  he  bestowed 
the  same  sign,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  made  over  his 
former  house,  with  some  important  items  of  his  stock  there, 
to  another  prominent  stationer,  William  Leake.     On  June  25-, 
If  9<^,  the  transaction,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  Shakespeare's  Fenus 
and  Adonis^  was  duly  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Raster  thus : — 

[ij'9(^]  25-  lunij. 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  [i.e.  William  Leake]  for  his  copie 
from  master  harrison  thelder,  in  fiill  Court  holden  this  day. 

*  The  Lucrece  pattern  of  1 5-94.  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  Venus 
of  i^tj^-^-  The  Venus  pattern  of  15-9^-4  appears  in  Field's  issue  in  i<^^6  of 
Sir  John  Harington's  A  ne^  discourse  of  a  stale  subject  called  *  The  Metamorphosis 
tfAjax*.  Of  the  Lucrece  pattern,  a  rough  cast  figures  in  Vautrollier's  edition 
of  Essaies  of  a  Premise^  i^H;  a  fine  impression  was  set  by  Field  before 
Puttenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesie^  1589,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  second 
volume  of  Spenser's  Faerie  ^eene,  which  Field  printed  in  1^^  for  William 
Ponsonby.  The  general  scheme  of  the  device  was  a  crude  adaptation  of  the 
famous  Aldine  anchor,  entwined  with  a  dolphin.  Antoine  Tardif,  a  well- 
known  sixteenth-century  printer  of  Lyons,  fashioned  a  new  device  of  an 
anchor  with  a  dolphin  within  a  heavily  ornamented  scroll  and  bearing  the 
punning  motto,  Festina  tarde.  The  arrangement  of  Tardif 's  device  and  motto 
resembles  that  adopted  by  Vautrollier  (cf.  L.  C.  Silvestre's  Marques  Typo- 
p-apbiques^  Paris,  i%^r^-6f.  No.  509),  Vautrollier's  and  Field's  motto  is 
common.  Spenser,  in  his  Shepheards  Calender  (1579),  adopted  as  '  Colin's 
cmbleme '  the  Italian  words  Anchora  Speme  (i.  e.  Hope  the  anchor). 

'  Sec  facsimile  on  p.  Co. 
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William 
Barrett, 
fourth 
owner,  Feb, 
i6,  1617- 
March  8, 

John  Parker, 
fifth  owner, 
March  8, 
1^20-May 
7,  j6i6. 
John  Havi- 
land  and 


by  the  said  master  harrison's  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venus 
and  Adonis  vjd. 

Leake  fills  an  important  place  in  the  bibliographical 
history  of  Shakespeare's  first  poem,  although  Shakespeare  did 
not  presumably  concern  himself  with  his  intervention.  He 
controlled  the  publication  for  a  period  approaching  twenty 
years — for  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime  and  for  ten 
months  after  the  poet's  death.  He  issued  three  editions.  The 
first  which  seems  to  have  come  out  under  his  auspices  was 
dated  1 5-99,  and  was  apparently  printed  for  him  by  Peter  Short. 
Another  followed  about  1600,  In  July,  1602^  he  moved  to 
new  premises  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard — to  a  building  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  gave  his  new  address.  He  now  seems  to 
have  employed  Humphry  Lownes  to  print  the  book.  Other 
editions  may  have  come  from  his  press,  but  no  copies  of 
them  survive.*  On  February  i(5,  idiz,  he  transferred  his 
chief  copyrights,  including  Fenus  and  Adonis^  to  'Master 
[William]  Barrett',  and  there  the  third  chapter  in  the 
publishing  history  of  the  poem  closed.  Leake's  two  successors 
enjoyed  brief  reigns.  Barrett,  the  first  of  them,  at  once 
reprinted  the  volume  in  1(^17,  but  there  his  interest  in  it 
ended.  Three  years  later,  on  March  8,  1(^20,  he  transferred 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  other  property  that  he  had  acquired 
of  Leake  to  John  Parker.  The  title-page  of  one  edition  of 
i52o  bears  Parker's  initials  (J.  P.),  and  then  on  May  7,  \6i6^ 
he  made  the  book  over  to  John  Haviland  and  John  Wright 

*  In  16^07,  Robert  Raworth,  a  printer,  who  purchased  Adam  Islip's  press 
the  year  before,  was  charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with  printing  Venus  and 
Adonis,  which  was  'another's  copy*.  Raworth  was  found  guilty,  and  his 
printing  office  was  for  a  time  forcibly  closed,  by  way  of  punishment.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Raworth  succeeded  in  circulating  his  piratical  reprint.  No 
copy  has  been  met  with  (cf.  Arber's  Transcript,  iii.  701,  703-4). 
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jointly.      The   official   entry   in   the  Stationers'   Company's  John 
Register  runs  thus:—  Llfowners, 

Assigned  over  unto  them  [i.e.  to  John  Haviland  and  John  "^  ^° 
Wright]  by  master  Parker  and  by  consent  of  master  Islip 
warden  A  Booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd. 

John  Haviland  was  a  printer,  not  a  bookseller,  and  he 
alone   actively   controlled   the  newly-purchased    copyright. 
At  least  two  editions — those  of  1^30  and  1616 — came  from 
his  press,  and  the  bookseller  whom  he  employed  to  distribute 
the  copies  was  <  Francis  Coules  in  the  Old  Bailey  without 
Newgate '.     On  September  4, 1(^38,  the  title  of  Haviland  and 
his  partner  Wright  to  the  poem  was  confirmed  anew  by  the 
officers  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers.     After  i<54o,  Edward 
the  copyright  passed  to  Edward  Wright.     He  had  begun  life  Ycw^mh. 
August  6y  i(Jo4,  as  apprentice  to  Haviland's  partner,  John  owner, 
Wright,  doubtless  his  uncle.     Edward  Wright  did  not  adhere  April  4; 
to  the  volume  long.     On  April  4,  16 jy^  he  assigned  it  to  one  ^^^55- 
William  Gilbertson,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  share  in  wiiiiam 
Lucrece.     Gilbertson   was   the   last  publisher   to   claim   any  f/'^j^^"* 
exclusive  property  in  Venus  and  Adonis.     It  is  likely  enough  owner, 
that  both  he  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Edward  Wright  i|jj/' 
issued  new  editions,  but  no  copies  survive  to  confirm  the 
suggestion  ;  and  the  two  men  have  left  small  impression  on 
the  history  of  the  book. 

There  were  thus  eight  formal  transfers  of  the  copyright 
of  the  poem  with  due  payment  of  fees  in  the  course  of  sixty- 
two  years — a  proof  that  the  volume  retained  throughout  that 
long  period  a  marketable  value  in  the  sight  of  publishers. 
The  authorized  London  editions  numbered  at  least  eleven ; 
a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  infringe  the  copyright  in 
London  in  1607 ^  and  there  was  a  surreptitious  issue  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1627.      In   1^7 J   a  rough  reprint  was  issued   by 
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The  chap-     a  London  syndicate  of  chap-book  publishers.     That  curious 
catfon^z  J   venture  brings  to  a  close  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
chapter  of  the  bibliopolic  history  of  the  poem. 


V 

The  parent  Xhe  tcxt   of  all  the  editions  is  based  on  the  original 

text.  .  .  ^ 

version  of  1^93.  Each  issue  of  subsequent  date  appears  to 
reprint  one  or  other  of  its  near  predecessors  with  more  or  less 
fidelity.  The  alterations  are  slight,  and  are  due  to  the 
compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press.  Efforts  to  systematize 
the  irregular  spelling's  of  the  first  issues  and  occasionally  to 
remove  grammatical  solecisms  account  for  most  of  the 
variations.  But  in  a  few  instances  new  misprints  or  un- 
warrantable alterations  in  the  order  of  words  are  introduced 
through  the  carelessness  or  presumptuous  ignorance  of 
compositor  or  proof-corrector.  How  trifling  and  arbitrary 
were  the  changes  in  the  early  editions,  may  be  jvidged  from 
the  characteristic  fact  that  in  the  inscription  before  the 
dedicatory  epistle  <  Wriothesl^^ '  in  the  15-93  edition  appears 
as  <  Wriothesly'  in  the  i  ^94  edition,  and  as '  Wriothesl/V  in  the 
1^96  and  many  subsequent  editions. 
The  mis-  On  the  wholc,  Field's  text  of  1 5-93  may  be  held  to  have 

\"Tj.  ^  adhered  to  Shakespeare's  manuscript  with  reasonable  closeness, 
but  it  presents  defects  of  the  sort  which  confutes  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  corrected  the  proofs.  The  praises 
lavished  on  Field's  press-work  by  Shakespearean  critics  of  the 
first  edition  of  f^enus  and  Adonis^  seem  on  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  require  qualification.  Misprints  are  few  j  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  all,  and  only  one  of  them^  slight  enough  in  itself, 
can  cause  the  reader  perplexity.  In  line  185-  the  present 
participle  '  souring '  is  disguised  under  the  unintelligible  pair 
of  words  '  so  wring '.     The  nine  other  misprints  are  '  Witin ' 
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for  <  Within '  (23  f);  <aud  *  for  <  and '  (501) ;  <  bnt  *  for  <  but  * 
(393) ;  *  Ho '  for  <  He '  (f 41-) ;  <  nor '  for  <  not '  ((Ji  f) ;  <  the  th» 
impartiall '  for  *  th'  impartiall '  (748) ;  '  had '  for « was '  (i  o5'4) ; 
<crop's'  for  ^crops  '(1175-).  None  of  these  are  likely  to  mislead. 
But  misprints  are  not  the  main  defects  of  the  volume.  A  more  Discrepan- 
serious  flaw  lies  in  the  careless  discrepancies  which  characterize  *^^*ii^ 
the  spell  ing  of  common  words.  Very  little  time  must  have  been 
spent  on  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  of  a  book  in  which  some 
of  the  commonest  words  were  spelt  indifferently  two  or  three 
ways  in  contiguous  stanzas.  Elizabethan  spelling  was  impatient 
of  strict  law,  but  well-printed  books  observed  within  their  limits 
a  definite  system  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  words.  In  the 
first  issue  of  Ventu  and  Adonis  chaos  reigns  supreme.  In  the  same 
stanzas  we  have  both  <kis'  (207)  and  'kisse'  (209),  and  both  'sun* 
(193)  and  <sunne'  {198),  while  elsewhere  (7fo)  we  meet  with  a 
third  variant  in  <  sonne.'  Similar  irregularities  are  *  blood ' 
{5-5'f)and'bloud'  (1122);  <bore'  (1003)  and  <boare*  (1112); 
*desier*(36)and  <desire*(5'47);  *eyes'(i2o)and  <eies*(iofo); 
<  flood '  (8  24) and  <  floud '  (in  <  floud-gates  *,  f  3 ) ;  'flower '  (8) and 
'  floure '  (i  Off);  'inchaunt'  (145')  and  'inchanting*  (247)5  *lion  "* 
{1093)  and 'lyon '(884);  *litle*  (13  2)  and 'little' (11 79);  'pray' 
(Le.  *prey',  1-8)  and  'praie'  (1097);  'rain'  {3<^o)  and  'raine' 
(71);  'sayes' (8fi)  and 'saies' (1173);  'skie'(48f)and 'skye' 
(8  If ); '  spite '  (173) and  'spight'  (i  1 3  3);  '  in  spite  of '  (i 73)  and 
'despight  of  (7fi);  'spirit'  (one  syllable,  882)  and  'sprite' 
(181);  'sproong'  (\\6%)  and  'sprong'  (1171). 

The  occasional  use  of  contractions  and  of  the  symbol  Sigmofcon- 
'  & '  for  '  and  '  is  probably  an  endeavour  on  a  clumsy  printer's 
part  to  prevent  the  over-running  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 
present.  But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  reproduce  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  author's  manuscripts.  In  Shakespeare's  extant 
signatures,  some  of  the  letters  are  represented  by  the  abbrevia- 
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tive  symbols.  Nevertheless  a  careful  printer  setting  up  type 
from  a  manuscript  which  admitted  contractions  would  expand 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  1J93  text  oi  Venus  and 
Adonis  the  letters '  m '  and  *  n '  are  in  the  twenty-one  following 
instances  represented  by  the  cursive  abbreviation  of  a  hyphen 
above  the  preceding  vowel,  viz. — 'log'  (83),  'the'  (  =  <  then' 
twice  in  137),  'stregthles'  (173),  *fro'  (i<^7,  443,  and  loyo), 
<  strog '  (297), '  dube '  (40^  and  1 14<^), '  wouding'  (43  2), '  non- 
paimet'  {f2i),  <hadling'  (f<^o),  'disseble '  ((J4 1)/ the'  (  = 'them,' 
666  and  899), '  houds '  (<^78), '  drecht '  (i of  4),  < cast ' (  = ' canst,' 
1077),  'vpo  '  (1170),  'copares  '  {\\i6). 

Capital  Even  thus  the  catalogue  of  irregularities  is  unexhausted. 

letters.  Capital  letters  for  common  nouns  within  the  lines  are  used 
sparingly  but  with  the  utmost  irregularity.'  The  word 
'  boar',  which  occurs  seventeen  times,  is  thrice  honoured  with  a 
capital  B ;  '  horse '  is  similarly  treated  twice  out  of  eight  times  ; 
'  lions  '  once  of  three  times ;  and  '  queen  '  four  of  six  times. 
Among  some  other  words  which  bear  a  capital  initial  without 
reasonable  cause,  are '  Eagle  '  (f  y),  '  Primrose  '(15-1),'  Painter ' 
{289),'Ouen'(3  3  i),'Moone'(492),'Caterpillers'(798),'Tapsters' 
(849),  and 'Tygre' (1095).  It  is  easy  to  produce  hundreds 
of  like  words  which  are  printed  without  any  distinguishing 
mark. 

Inflexional  Other  irregularities  in  spelling  affect  the  inflexions   of 

irregu  an-  ^jq^-j^  ^q  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs.  The  third  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense  ends  indifferently  with  -eth^  or 
-^/,  or  -/.  The  latter  two  terminations,  which  are  unaffected 
by  metrical  considerations,  are  always  interchangeable.     Thus 

*  A  different  sort  of  typographical  carelessness  is  the  substitution  of 
a  small  letter  for  a  capital  in  the  first  word  of  line  104.8  (*  which  *  for  <  Which '|, 
and  in  two  catchwords,  respectively,  after  line  4x7  (*what*  for  *What  ) 
and  afler  line  1099  ('  when  *  for  '  When  ').  The  catchword  is  omitted  alto- 
gether after  line  666  (page  30). 
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we  find  'neigh/'  (2^2) and  'neighs/'  (307);  a  single  line  (311) 
gives  us '  spum^/',  *  scorn/',  and  <  feelf /'.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
by  philological  law  why  the  e  before  the  final  /  is  omitted  in 
<  locks'  (228),  *  falls'  (5-94),  <  breeds'  (742),  *  lends'  (790), 
•begins'  (835"),  or  'sings'  (836),  and  is  yet  inserted  in  'sweares' 
(80),  'heares'  (702),  'leapes'  (1025),  <lookes'  (10^3),  or  'bowes' 
( 1 1 7 1 ).  A  like  uncertainty  broods  over  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
The  customary  -ed  is  represented  by  as  many  as  seven  varying 
forms,  W,^,  '^,  dey  '^^,  /, '/,  which  are  employed  at  the  composi- 
tor's will  without  logical  justification.  Such  discrepant  forms 
as  '  prison^ ',  '  drown^',  <  caW,  *  rayW ',  <  prouok'^ ', '  wreak'/ ', 
<hem'//',  'unwitnessf^',  'asham'/af',  'smoothr^^/', 'perplex^^', 
<imprison<^',  <open^',  'trench/',  'dre[n]ch/',  and  'stop/', 
are  taken  from  a  succession  of  fourteen  stanzas  (11.  979-10^2) 
which  were  chosen  at  random.  A  few  lines  below  we  find 
the  forms  <liu'^'  (1080),  'di^^'  (1080),  «liuV^'  (io8f),  and 
*lurk/'  (108 5)  within  a  seven-line  limit.* 

It  is  incredible  that  a  practised  penman  would  have 
suffered  so  many  inconsistencies  to  remain  in  the  proof  if  the 
opportunity  of  removing  them  had  been  given  him.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  improbable,  either  that  Shakespeare's  responsi- 
bility for  the  text  went  beyond  the  mere  act  of  handing  his 
manuscript  to  Field,  or  that  Field's  corrector  of  the  press 
possessed  average  efficiency. 

In  Field's  new  edition  of  15-94  the  type  of  that  of  1^93  The  text  of 
was  reset  throughout  from  a  printed  copy.   The  signatures  are  *^9'*- 
repeated  (B-G  in  fours  and  Hi)  and  the  number  of  leaves  are 
again   seven-and-twenty.      The    signature    F[i]   is   however 
omitted.     The  typographical  changes  only  affect  the  spelling 
of  words  and  are  due  to  the  compositors'  vagaries.     No  other 

*  Cf.  A.  Wuerzner,  Die  Orthc^raphie  dcr  crsten  Qaarto-Ausgabc  von 
Shakcspeare*s  Fenus  a?i J  Adonis  und  Lucrece,  Vienna,  1887,  8vo, 
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authority  attaches  to  any  of  them.  The  contractions  are  for 
the  most  part  removed,  but  several  are  confusedly  inserted 
in  new  places  j  '  When '  (<J4i)  is  replaced  by  '  VVhe ',  <  wound  ' 
(lof  2)  by  ^  woud  ',  though  the  succeeding  word  <  drecht '  is 
reproduced  as  *drencht'.  The  more  obvious  misprints  are 
removed,and  in  some  places  the  spelling  is  improved;  e.  g.  'yron' 
(26^)  is  replaced  by  <  iron  ' ;  '  lyon  '  (^^78)  by  <  lion  ' ;  « ougly  ' 
(i  041)  by  <  ugly '  J  <  desier '  (3 6)  by  <  desire ' ;  '  donne '  (749)  by 
'done';  <sproong'(ii(J8)by 'sprung';  <smel'(i  171)  by 'smell'; 
<  wil '  (i  1 8  8)  by  '  will '.  Most  words  ending  in '  -ie  '  in  the  first 
edition  are  given  the  modern  termination  of '-y '  in  the  reissue. 
'Stormie',  'lustie',  'angrie',  'beautie',  'heauie',  'prettie', 
'drie',  &c.,  reappear  in  i5'94  as  'stormy',  'lusty',  'angry', 
'beauty',  'heavy',  'pretty',  'dry',  &c.  On  the  other 
hand  in  several  places  the  spelling  assumes  cruder  and  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  new  edition;  e.g.  'tongue'  (106^) 
becomes  'tong',  'Shepherds'  (45'T)  becomes  ' sheapheards ', 
'henceforth'  (1081)  becomes  '  hencefoorth ',  'destroy'  (760) 
The  emcn-    bccomcs  '  dcstroie '.     The  only  actual  changes  of  words  are 

dations  of  .  1111  1  •       1  -r 

,5^^.  unimportant,   and   on   the   whole   are   disadvantageous.     In 

line  123,  'Loue  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but 
twaine,'  the  new  edition  reads  be  for  are.  In  line  203^ 
'  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  minde,'  the  new  edition 
reads  '  so  bad  a  minde'.  In  line  484 '  all  the  earth  releeueth'  is 
replaced  by  '  all  the  rvor/d  relieveth '.  More  definite  injury 
is  done  to  the  sense  in  line  3^3,  where  '  tender'  is  suffered  to 
displace  '  tendrer '  (i.e.  more  tender).  There  was  clearly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  or  publisher  to  revise 
the  text  systematically.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  acci- 
dental and  occasional  intervention  of  the  corrector  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless  all  the  new  readings  of  1794  were  religiously 
followed  in  the  subsequent  reprints. 
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Leake's  edition  of  1600  has  some  textual  importance,  Leake's 
which  gives  it  a  better  title  to  rank  with  its  predecessors  \/J^^° 
of  If 93  and  If 94  than  with  any  other  issue.  It  contains 
a  few  typographical  variations  which  have  some  intrinsic 
interest.  The  more  notable  changes  are: — <  smothers'  (5-4) 
for  <murthers';  < ill-natur'd '  (134)  for  < ill-nurtur'd ' ;  'the 
parke'  (231)  for  <a  parke'j  'kisses'  (^19)  for  'touches'; 
'sight'  (74<^)  for  'fight';  'imperiall'  {748)  for  ' impartiall ' ; 
'their  obscuritie'  {760)  for  'darke  obscuritie';  'Bids  the 
leave  quaking,  ivi/is  them  feare  no  more'  (899)  for  'Bids 
them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  feare  no  more';  'imperial' 
(995)  for  '  imperious  ' ;  '  and  shall  be  blasted '  (i  142)  for  '  bud, 
and  be  blasted';  'sharpest  sight'  (1144)  for  'truest  sight'; 
'  seemes  most '  (i  i  f  7)  for '  showes  most '.  That  the  hand  of  an 
editor,  albeit  of  a  clumsy  kind,  is  responsible  for  these  altera- 
tions may  be  deduced  from  the  somewhat  complete  recon- 
struction of  line  f  74  by  the  same  pen.  The  old  reading, 
'What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt.^'  is 
replaced  by  'What  though  the  rose  have  pricks?  yet  is  it 
pluck'd.' 

The  further  emendations  which  distinguish  subsequent  Gradual  d 
editions  are  comparatively  unimportant.  But  typographical  ^yj^c 
alterations,  mostly  of  a  minute  kind,  never  ceased.  By  the 
time  the  text  reached  editors  and  printers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  had  gradually  travelled  far  from  that  of  the  original 
issue,  all  copies  of  which  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Malone  recovered  a 
copy  of  the  editio  princeps^  and  with  its  aid  he  restored  the 
text  to  its  primordial  shape. 
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The  small 
number  of 
surviving 
copies  of 
early 
editions. 


Distribution 
of  surviving 
copies. 


The  strangest  fact  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Jdonis  is  that,  though 
there  were  at  least  six  editions  issued  in  the  poet's  lifetime 
and  seven  in  the  two  generations  following  his  death,  in  the 
case  of  only  two — the  second  and  the  sixth — of  these  thirteen 
editions  do  as  many  as  three  copies  survive.  In  regard  to 
the  twelve  other  editions,  the  surviving  copies  of  each  are 
fewer.  Of  the  editions  of  i5'9<^,  1(^27,  1616^  and  idjf 
two  copies  of  each  are  known.  Oi  the  editions  of  15-93, 
if99,  itfoo,  \6i7  and  i(J2o,  and  the  two  editions  of  KJ30, 
only  one  copy  survives  in  each  case.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  were  editions  in  other  years  of  which  every  copy 
has  disappeared.  But  no  more  singular  circumstance  has  yet 
been  revealed  in  bibliographical  history  than  that  thirteen 
early  editions  of  a  sixteenth-century  work  should  have  been 
traced  and  only  twenty-one  exemplars  of  them  all  should  be 
now  known  to  bibliographical  research.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  that  each  sixteenth-  or  seventeenth-century 
edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  averaged  2fo  copies.  On  that 
assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  3,729  copies  have  perished 
out  of  the  3,7^0  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  doubtless  the  penalty 
the  work  paid  for  its  popularity  and  accessibility.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  were  quickly  worn  out 
and  were  carelessly  flung  away. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  twenty-one  copies  of  the 
early  editions  which  are  known  to  survive  is  interesting. 
Eighteen  are  now  in  Great  Britain  and  three  are  in  America. 
The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  the  high  distinction  of 
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owning  as  many  as  nine ;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert  Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(No.  X)5  a  second  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
k  Wood  (No.  XVI);  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar,  Edmund  Malone  (Nos.  I,  VI,  and  VIII)  j 
two  were  bequeathed  by  Thomas  Caldecott  (Nos.  Ill  and 


ERRATUM 
Page  ^4,  line  7,  for  twelve  other  editions  read  eleven  other  editions. 


VoMs  md  ^dmtt :  tttrodnctwn. 


the  Bodleian    Library,  was   bought   bound    up  with   other 
poetical  tracts  for  6d. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  c^"*^ 
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surviving  twenty-one  copies  of  the  early  editions/     For  pur- 
poses of  reference  they  are  numbered  consecutively. 

First  0£  the  first  edition,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume, 

Edition,       only  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exist.     It  is  among  the  books 
^^^^  which    belonged    to    Edmund    Malone,   the    Shakespearean 

Bodleian  commcntator,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
(Malone)  The  story  of  Malone's  acquisition  of  the  rare  volume  is 
copy  of  interesting.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  Shakespearean 
commentator  he  sought  m  vam  for  any  early  edition  or 
Fenus  and  Adonis.  In  his  behalf,  Thomas  Longman,  *  book- 
seller, of  Paternoster  Row,'  offered,  without  result,  a  guinea 
for  that  of  15-93  i^  ^^  advertisement  in  the  St.  JamePs 
Chronicle  on  April  i^,  1779.  In  1780,  in  his  <  Supplement 
to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  '  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  George  Steevens  had  jointly  prepared  in  1778,  he  issued 
a  text  of  the  dramatist's  '  genuine  poetical  compositions '. 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  print  Vmus  and  Adonis  <  from 
the  original  copies '.  '  Though  much  inquiry  was  made  for  it,' 
Malone  wrote  in  the  Advertisement,  *  the  editor  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  first  edition.'  He  acknowledged,  however, 
the  loan  from  Dr.  Farmer  <  of  a  copy  of  that  poem  published 
in  \6q,o  '.  Dr.  Farmer's  copy,  which  was  without  a  title-page, 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Malone's  books  (see  No. 
VllI,  infraY     A  ^^vf  years  after  the  publication  of  his  text 

*  Much  information  respecting  the  extant  copies  of  Venus  and  Adonis  is 
collected  in  Justin  Winsor's  valuable,  but  inaccessible,  Shakespeare' s  Foems  ; 
a  hihliography  of  the  earlier  editions  (Library  of  Harvard  University,  Biblio- 
graphical Contributions,  No.  i,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879).  Valuable  sugges- 
tions are  made  in  the  Camhridge  Shakespeare^  vol.  38,  1895",  preface;  in 
Charles  Edmond's  Preface  (v-xxii)  to  Venus  and  Adonis  from  the  hitherto  unknovjn 
edition  of  1  ^99  (1870),  and  in  Lowndes*  Bibliographer's  Manual  (ed.  H.  G.  Bohn, 
s.  V.  Shakespeare,  ib(^4).  I  have  personally  inspected  most  of  the  volumes 
described  which  remain  in  England.  I  owe  my  main  knowledge  of  those  in 
America  to  descriptions  furnished  by  their  present  owners.  I  have  to 
thank  the  American  collectors,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  for  courteous  replies  to  my  inquiries. 

'  On  April  19,  1779,  Malone  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, '  Do  you 
happen  to   be   possessed  of  any  ancient  edition  of  Shakespeare's  poem  of 
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of  the  poem  in  1780,  Malone  discovered  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  First 
If  96  J  and  he  noted  down  thirty-nine  variations  on  his  private  ^f™**' 
copy  of  his  reprint  of  the  edition  assigned  to  kJoo.'  It  was 
not  until  August,  iSoy,  that  Malone's  search  for  the  original 
edition  of  1 5-93  was  rewarded  with  success.  In  that  month  he 
acquired  for  what  he  called  <  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
five  pounds '  from  William  Ford,  a  bookseller  of  Man- 
chester, a  copy  of  the  edition  of  15-93.  With  the  Fenus  and 
Adonis  was  bound  up  a  copy  of  Licia^  or  poems  of  Love^  by 

Venus  and  Adonis  ?  The  booksellers  have  repeatedly  advertized  for  the  earliest 
copy  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it.'  The  Earl  replied  on  May  10, 
'  I  am  not  possessed  of  any  ancient  copy  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis '  (MSS. 
of  James,  ist  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  izth  Report^  A  pp. 
Part  X,  1 891,  vol.  i,  1 74. ^--S  3,  p.  34.7).  The  following  two  letters  from  W.  Ford 
of  Manchester,  the  seller  of  the  volume  of  1 593  to  Malone,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are  bound  up  in  a  volume 
of  Malone's  letters,  numbered  SC  28578  (ff.  ly^^e,  i<)6P)  : — 

'Manchester,  July  20,  1805". 
Sir,  On  receiving  this  you  will  be  shown  the  Vol.  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
— the  lowest  price  of  which  will  be  Twenty-five  Pounds — the  Licia  prefixed 
to  the  Vol,  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  tlie  other  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  it  in  Warton,  Ames,  nor  Ritson.  Probably  you  may  be  more 
successful.  I  have  not  disclosed  to  M'  Bickerstaflf  the  Price  I  ask  you  for  it, 
tho'  he  is  furnished  with  another  Price  to  ask  for  it,  in  case  of  your  refusal. 
Had  I  not  been  disposing  of  my  Books,  an  offer  of  30  g»  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  have  parted  with  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  some  other  Pieces 
of  our  old  English  Poets  as  Spencer,  Brown,  &c.  which  are  now  at  Binding, 
as  great  rarities  as  the  above,  which  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
again  I  will  describe  more  particularly. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  your 
Hble  Ser*        W.  Ford.' 
The  second  letter  runs  : — 

'Sir,  Yours  I  duly  rec<*  enclosing  a  Bank  Bill  Val.  25-.  17.  o  for  which 
I  have  given  you  credit  and  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Bible  shall  be  sent  for  your  inspection  the  first  opportunity. 
I  lately  purchased  a  curious  coll""  of  Books;    among  them  was  an  old 
quarto  Vol.  of  Plays,  containing  Green's  tu  quoque^  Shakspere's  Henry  ^  and 
/*,  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone^  and  several  others   all   first   editions.      I   sold  it 
immediately  otherwise  sh"^  have  wrote  you  about  it.     I  remain 

Sir  your  obliged  servant 
Manchester  W.  Ford. 

August  30-  1805-* 

'  This  copy  with  Malone's  manuscript  annotations  was  kindly  lent  to 
the  present  editor  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  5  Pal!  Mall  Place,  London. 
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First 
Edition, 


Second 

Edition, 

M94- 


No.  II. 
Brit.  Mus. 
(Grenville) 
copy,  I  J  94. 


Giles  Fletcher,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  of 
which  also  no  other  complete  copy  has  been  met  with.  The 
volume  is  now  numbered  Malone  325-,  and  bears  on  the  fly- 
leaf an  autograph  note  by  Malone,  of  which  the  last  sentences 
run  : — 'Many  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  F^enus  and  Adonis  was  published  in  1^93,  but  no 
copy  of  that  edition  was  discovered  in  the  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  my  first  notice  of  it,  nor  is  any  other  copy 
of  15-93  but  the  present  known  to  exist.'  No  second  copy 
has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Malone  wrote  these  words. 

The  copy — a  quarto — measures  jf'xfj",  and  is  in 
good  condition.  The  leaves  number  twenty-seven.  The 
title-page  and  dedicatory  epistle  are  unsigned  leaves,  but  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  printed  on  leaves  bearing  signatures  in 
fours  from  B  (Bij,  Biij)  to  H.  The  copy  has  been  twice 
reproduced  already^  firstly,  in  18(^7,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee, 
in  lithographic  facsimile,  at  the  expense  of  James  Orchard 
Halliwell[-Phillipps]  (only  fifty  impressions  were  taken,  of 
which  nineteen  were  destroyed,  and  thirty-one  alone  were 
suffered  to  survive) j  secondly,  in  1 8  8d,  by  Mr.  William  Griggs, 
in  photo-lithography,  for  the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles 
published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  (No.  12, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons). 

O^  the  edition  of  1 5-94 — also  a  quarto — Malone  remained 
in  ignorance  to  the  last.  But  at  least  three  copies  with 
the  title-pages  identical  with  those  of  the  first  edition  were 
known  to  others  in  his  time,  and  remain  accessible.  The  three 
copies  are  now,  respectively,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth. 

The  British  Museum  copy  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  stumbled  upon  it  in  one 
of  his  Lancashire  rambles,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of  1^09  and  was  purchased  for  a  i^^ 
pence.'     At  the  sale  of  Jolley's  library  in  1844  it  was  bought 

'  See  T.  F.  Dibdin's  Uhrary  Companion ^  1824,  p.  808. 
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by  Thomas  Grenville  for  £i  i  d,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Second 
British  Museum  in  1 845.     It  measures  <Jf|"  x  4y '.     The  edges  edition, 
are  somewhat  closely  cut,  and  some  pages  are  slightly  mended.     '^^' 
It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Clarke.    It  was  reproduced  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee  in  18^7,  together  with  the  edition  of  1^93. 

The  Bodleian  copy(MaloneAdditional  8  8 d)  was  bequeathed  No.  in. 
to  the  Library  by  Thomas  Caldecott,  an  ardent  student  of  ^Jj^" 
Shakespeare,  in  1833.     With  it  are  bound  (in  red  morocco)  copy/iT94. 
first  editions  of  Lucrece  (if  94)  and  \}\.q  Sojinets  (1^09).     The 
signature  of  an  early  owner,  <  Thomas  Newton,'  appears  on 
the  last  leaf.     A  manuscript  note  by  Caldecott  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs  thus : — ^'I  purchased  the  contents  of  this  volume,  June, 
i79<^,  of  an  obscure  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Vanderberg, 
near  St. Margaret's  Church,Westminster.  He  had  cut  them  with 
several  others  out  of  a  volume,  put  each  of  them  separately  in 
blue  paper,  and  priced  them  at  4/.  and  s;s.     Some  time  after  he 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  them  among  many  others  at  a 
bookseller's  auction.'      The  copy  measures  6^"  x  4|",  and  the 
edges  are  closely  shaved. 

The  third  copy  of  the  iy94  edition,  which  is  generally  No.  iv. 
regarded   as   the   finest,  belonged,    until    1 8  ^4,   to    George  ^^^^  ^°Py» 
Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  and    was   purchased   at   the  Daniel  ^  ^'^' 
sale  in  18^4  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth  for  ^^240.     It  measures  as 
much  as  7t  '  x  4H"-' 

With  Harrison's  first  edition  of  1 5-9 (J,  the  form  of  the  Third 

Edition, 

'  Hints  of  a  fourth  copy  of  the  1 5-94  edition  exist.  Such  a  copy  seems 
referred  to  by  Thomas  Grenville  in  a  manuscript  note  before  his  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  there  mentions,  not  very  coherently,  'a  copy  sold  by  Picker- 
ing in  1843,  which  I  sold  again  to  buy  this  preferable  [JoUey]  copy'.  It  would 
appear  that  Grenville  himself  bought  the  Pickering  copy  in  1843,  and  sold  it 
the  following  year,  before  acquiring  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  copy,  which 
Grenville  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  Jolley  copy,  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  fine  Daniel  copy  which  has  no  recorded  history,  but  which  is 
distinctly  superior  to  the  Jolley  copy.  The  Pickering  is  yet  to  be  traced.  At 
Daniel's  sale,  a  single  leaf  (F  iiij)  of  the  edition  of  i  <^^^,  belonging  presumably 
to  a  fifth  copy,  was  bought  by  Halliwell  for  £z  is.  od.  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  is 
on  exhibition.  It  contains  11.  po7-5'4,  beginning « A  thousand  spleenes  beare  her 
a  thousand  wayes'  and  ending  <  Since  her  best  worke  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour '. 
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Jinpriuted  ac  London  h^  K.  F,  for 
.lohn  HarJi'ou> 


book  was  changed.  The  quarto  shape  gave  place  to  the 
octavo,  and  the  quarto  shape  was  never  resumed.  The  sig- 
natures henceforth  run  A  to  D  iij  in  eights.  Though  the 
page  was  slightly  smaller,  each  bore  as  much  type  as  before, 
and  the  leaves  con- 
tinued to  number 
twenty-seven.  The 
text  of  1 5" 94  is 
followed  in  the 
issue  of  \^^6  with 
small  typographical 
change.  Held  was 
the  printer.  Two 
copies  are  extant — 
one  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the 
other  in  the  Bod- 
leian. The  British 
Museum  copy, 

which        measures 

4l"  X  2H",  is 

bound  in  half- 
(olive)  morocco 
with  red  cloth  sides, 
and  is  preserved  in 
a  russia  leather 
case.  It  is  in  good 
condition,although 
one  or  two  of  the 
concluding  leaves 
are  stained.  The 
book  was  in  the 
library  of  Sir  William  Bolland,  at  whose  sale  m  1840  it  was 
bought  by  Benjamin  Hey  wood  Bright  for  /91.  At  Bright's 
sale  on  April  7,  1845-,  it  was  bought  by  George  Daniel  for 
01  10/.  od,"^  The  underbidder  was  Ihomas  Grenville.  At 
*  Daniel  wrote  in  the  book  the  following  note: — 'This  most  precious 
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the  Daniel  sale  in  18(^4,  the  British  Museum  acquired  the  third 
copy  for  ^3 3d.     The  press-mark  is  C.  21.  a.  37.  edition, 

The  other  copy,  in  the  Malone  collection  of  the  Bodleian  l^^  yj 
Library  (Malone  3  7),  measures  only  4f "  x  3 ",  and  the  margins  Bodleian 
are  closely  shaved.     It  originally  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  (Malone) 
early  poetical  pamphlets  which  was  sold  at  Dr.    Bernard's  *^°^^'  ^  ^  ' 
sale  in  1(^98  for  i/.  3^.j  Thomas  Warton  bought  it  for  6d  in 
1760  '  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a  broker's  shop '.     His  brother, 
Joseph  Warton,  gave   it  to  Malone  before  1785'.      Malone 
modestly  wrote  of  the  volume  in  1 7  9  i :  *  If  it  were  now  to 
be  produced  at  an  auction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
three  or  four  guineas.' '     He  detached  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
from  the  collection,  inlaid  all  the  leaves  in  paper  measuring 
9"x7j",  and  bound  it  up  with  inlaid  copies  of  J^meo  and 
Juliet  {if 97  and  ifp?),  of  Richard  III  (1797),  of  Kjng  Lear 
(ido8),  and  oi  Titus  Andronicus  (i5ii). 

The  first  extant  edition  bearing  Leake's  imprint  is  dated  Fourth 
15-99.     Only  a  single  copy  exists,  and  that  did  not  come  to  fj'g^^''^' 
light  till  1857.    The  existence  of  such  an  edition  was  not  No.  vii. 
previously  suspected  by  bibliographers.     It  was  discovered  Bntweii 
in   an   upper   lumber-room   at  Lamport  Hall,  near  North-  '^°^^'  ^^^^ 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds  in  September  of  that  year.    Mr.  Edmonds  had  been 
sent  to  Lamport  Hall  by  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  the  London 
booksellers,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Sir  Charles'  library. 
Mr.  Edmonds   discovered  some  twenty  rare  poetical  tracts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  disused 

volume  is  from  the  Libraries  of  y«  late  W.  [Sir  William]  Bolland  and 
B.  H.  Bright,  Esq".  At  Mr.  Bolland's  sale  [in  184.0]  (at  )«  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Evans)  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bright  for  £()\.  At  Mr.  Bright's  sale 
[no.  ')o6'f\  (at  y«  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  &  Co.)  on  7  April,  1845-,  I  became 
the  Purchaser  tor  y«  sum  of  ;^9i  lox.  od,  George  Daniel,  Canonbury  Square.^ — 
He  also  inserted  in  the  volume  the  following  note,  which  he  received  in  the 
sale-room  from  the  bookseller  Thomas  Rodd  : — '  There  are  three  marquises 
wanting  the  Venus^  one  will  I  fear  push  hard  at  her.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  lik[e]lihood  of  your  getting  her  under  ;^ioi.  I  know  that  it  will  not  go 
under  £91  \os.od.  T[homas]  R[odd].' 
^  Prior's  Malone^  p.  179. 
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lumber-room.     All  were  in  good  condition  in  contemporary 
vellum  binding,  and   in  many  cases  the  leaves  were  uncut. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  treasure-trove  was 
the  vellum-bound  volume  in  perfect  condition  which  sheltered 
within  its  covers  Leake's  edition  of  Fenus  and  Adonis  dated 
1 5-99,   a    copy   of 
The  Passionate  Pil-     r  t— -        "-  -    -    -     -     -  '"^"""'"^^ 

grim  published  in 


the  same  year,  and 
a  copy  of  Epi- 
granimes  and  Elegies 
by  I.  D.  and  C.  M. 
At  Middleborough. 
(The  last  pamphlet 
consisted  of  epi- 
grams by  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  cer- 
tain of  Ovid's  Ele- 
gies translated  by 
Christopher  Mar- 
io we,and  was  issued 
in  London — not, 
as  stated,  at  Middle- 
borough  —  in  all 
probability  in 

1^98.)  This  rare 
volume  of  tripli- 
cate interest  was 
sold  in  the  summer 
of  1895-,  by  Sir 
Charles  Isham,  to 

Mr.  Christie  Miller  of  Britwell  Court,  Maidenhead,  together 
with  much  else  that  was  valuable  in  the  Lamport  treasure- 
trove.  The  1^99  edition  o^  Fenus  and  Adonis^  which  is  now 
at  Britwell,  measures  \^"  x  3y"  j  the  signatures  run  as  before 
in  eights  from  A  to  D  iij ;  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven 
leaves.      The  text  follows  that  of  iS96^  but  there  are  some 
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ignorant  variations  of  spelling.     The  ornaments  on  the  title-  Fourth 
page  altogether  differ  from  those  employed  by  Harrison  and  ecition, 
Field,  and  suggest  that  the  printer  whom  Leake  employed     ^^' 
was  Peter  Short.      A  typed  facsimile,  limited  to  an  edition 
of  131  copies,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  in 
1870. 

Of  a  succeeding  issue,  only  a  single  copy  is  again  known  Fifth 
to  be  extant.     This  copy,  which   lacks   a  title-page,  is  in  edition, 
Malone's  collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  327).  no.  viii. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  which  Bodleian 
has  the  imprint  <  printed  by  L  H.  for  lohn  Harison '  and  the  ^0^^'°"^^^ : 
date  idoo.     The  volume  was   a  gift   from   Dr.   Farmer   to 
Malone,  who  collated  it  before  March  24, 1785-,  with  the  i  f9<J 
edition,  and  drew  up  a  manuscript  list  of  thirty-nine  changes, 
which  is  extant,  but  is  not  exhaustive.'     A  manuscript  title- 
page  which  has  been  supplied  to  this  edition  of  the  Venus^ 
merely  copies  the  Lucrece  imprint  ('  printed  by  L  H.  for  John 
Harison,'  idoo).     The  date  may  be  right,  but  the  printer's 
and   publisher's    names    are    errors.      John    Harrison's   con- 
nexion  with    the    Venus  and    Adonis  had    ceased    with    the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  in  if 97  to  William  Leake.     The 
edition  was  doubtless  published  by  Leake.     It  is  of  textual 
importance,   for    although    it    follows    the    typography    of 
15-99  there  have  been  deliberately   introduced  several  new 
misreadings,  which  are  adopted  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  measurements  are  \~"  x  2^". 
The  signatures  (A-D  iij)  in  eights,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  unpaged,  twenty-seven,  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues. 

A  new — the  sixth — edition  was  issued  by  Leake  in  1^02.  Sixth 
It  seems  to  have  been  set  up,  with  reasonable  care,  from  the  Edition, 
text  of  idoo.  The  curious  printer's  device,  in  a  square 
scrolled  frame  on  the  title-page,  shows  a  winged  and  laurelled 
skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  in  front  of  an  open  book, 
inscribed  <I  liue  to  dy.  I  dy  to  Hue':  beneath  the  skull  is 
a  globe  showing  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  sea  with  a  ship. 

'  See  No.  I,  p.  57,  note  i. 
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The  device  was  probably  that  of  Humphry  Lownes,  who  seems 
to  have  printed  the  volume  for  Leake.  An  edition  of  Robert 
Southwell's  Saint  Peter^s  Complaint^  which  was  probably  printed 


'  <*$■<<*  J%r,  /H,-;>^?  i^W' 


m-m^ 
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Pmki  Cfs«rcb-yar4  t6o%: 


in  the  same  year  (1(^02),  although  the  title-page  is  undated, 
bears  the  same  device  and  has  the  imprint,  'Printed  by 
H[umphry]  L[ownes]   for  William  Leake.'      Three   copies 
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survive — respectively  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Sixth 
Museum,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield^s  library.  edition, 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  the  title-page  after 
a  few  copies  were  struck  off:  for  the  comma  which  originally 
followed  the  word  <  vulgus '  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  quotation,  there  was  substituted  a  colon,  which 
figures  in  two  of  the  three  extant  copies  of  the  edition.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  alone  has  the  comma  on  the  title- 
page.  There  is  no  other  distinction  in  the  type  of  the  three 
copies.' 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1602  edition,  with  No.  ix. 
the  unique  <  comma '  title-page,  measures  st^'  ^  l\" -  The  ^""^^ 
ownership  can  be  traced  some  distance  back.  It  was  copy,  160: 
bought  by  the  commentator,  George  Steevens,  at  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Chauncey's  library  on  April  if,  1790,  for  eight 
shillings.  James  Bindley  paid  £1  us.  6d.  for  it  at  the 
Steevens  sale  on  May  21,  1800.  The  price  leapt  up  at 
Bindley's  sale  in  18 19  to  ^42,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Strettel  of  Canonbury.  At  StrettePs  sale,  in  1841,  the 
bidding  only  reached  £26  5-/.  od.  and  no  sale  was  then 
effected,  but  George  Daniel  soon  afterwards  acquired  it  for 
^40  8/.  6d.  Daniel  sold  the  copy  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  manuscript  notes, 
dealing  with  the  successive  changes  of  ownership,  in  the 
hands  of  Steevens  (who  knew  of  no  other  copy),  Bindley,  and 
Daniel.  On  Sig.  B  i  (line  303)  is  the  following  good 
manuscript  note  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand : — <  To  bid 
the  wind  a  bace.  Base  or  Bace — a  sport  used  among  country 
people  called  Prison-Base  in  which  some  persue  to  take  others 

'  The  Cambridge  editors  vaguely  credit  each  of  the  three  copies  with 
typographical  peculiarities,  and  treat  each  as  representative  of  a  different 
edition,  thus  attributing  to  Leake  three  editions  in  i6or.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  does  not  support  this  allegation.  A  careful  collation  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield's  copy,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  for  the  purpose,  with  the  British  Museum  copy, 
shows  that  the  two  are  at  all  points  identical  in  type,  save  for  the  punctuation 
on  the  title-page.  The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perhaps  of  a  quality 
slightly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  and  Macclesfield  copies. 
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Prisoners — and  therefore  To  bid  the  wind  a  Base,  is  by  using 
the  Language  of  yt  sport  To  take  the  wind  Prisoner.' 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  1602  (8°.  M  9,  Art  B  S)  bears  the 
autograph  signature  of  Robert  Burton.  It  has  been  in  the 
Library  since  1540,  when  it  was  forwarded  in  conformity 
with  the  clause  of  Burton's  will :  <  If  I  have  any  books  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.'  ^  This 
copy  was  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  to  pass  the  portals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  That  Burton  was  well  acquainted 
with  Fettiis  and  Adonis  is  clear  from  a  mnemonic  quotation  of 
four  lines  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  [162.1Y  Burton's 
copy  is  now  boimd  up  with  five  other  tracts,  only  one  of 
which  was  his  property.  The  Venus  comes  second  in  the 
volume.     Some  of  the  leaves  are  uncut.^     The  measurements 

Q       If  ^    " 

are  y  f^     x  3I   •         .  . 

The  third  surviving  copy  of  the  1602.  edition  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire.  It  has,  like  the  Bodleian  copy,  the  <  colon  ' 
title-page.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  in  admirable  preservation, 
and  has  been  strongly  bound  in  recent  years  by  Hatton  of 
Manchester.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    The  measurements  are  <)" x  3I".    There 

'  Macray's  Aftnah  of  the  Bodleian,  18^0,  p.  90. 

^  Burton  quotes  the  four  lines  from  memory  (ed.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii,  p.  79) 
thus  : — '  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant 
Poet  of  ours  sets  her  out. 

The  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  [by  the]  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay. 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.'  (11.871-4.) 

Burton's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  '  an  elegant  Poet  of  ours  '  is  curious.  He 
only  seems  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  two  other  places  in  \{\'s,  Anatomy,  once  from 
LMcrece,  11.  6i'^-6  (vol.  i,  p.  91),  and  once  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  (vol.  iii,  p.  116). 
Burton  makes  several  other  references  to  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
only  as  it  figures  in  classical  authors. 

^  The  opening  tract.  The  Devill  of  Mas  con,  from  the  Vrench  {O^iox^.,  1(^58), 
is  not  of  much  interest.  But  the  third  tract,  Laneham's  Letter,  concerning 
the  Kenilworth  Entertainment  of  I5'75,  bears,  like  Venus  and  Adotiis^  the  auto- 
graph signature  of '  Robtus  Burton '. 
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are  traces  of  the  existence  of  two  other  copies  of  this  edition.  Sixth 
In    the   Bagford    collection   of  title-pages    at    the    British  Edition, 
Museum,   there   is  a  title-page  which .  precisely  corresponds 
with  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  exemplar.     The  library  of 
the  great  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  book- 
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seller  Osborne  dispersed  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contained  very  few  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  but  the  Catalogus  Bibliothecae  Harleianae  (174 3-5- J  enu- 
merates   among   them   a   copy   of  Venus   and  Jdonis   dated 
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Edition, 
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Bodleian 
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copy,  \6i7. 


A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1617  was  included  in 
Thomas  Caldecott^'s  bequest  in  1833  to  the  Bodleian  Library  ' 
(Malonc  890).  It  bears  the  imprint  <  Printed  for  W.  B.  1617.' 
W.  B.  was  William  Barrett,  the  publisher  or  bookseller  who 
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f'sliamretur  vulgta ,  mihiflatws  Af9^ 
FocftU  CafiaUa plena  minifiret  aqua^ 


LoNDoy, 
Printed  for  7. /*#  1^2^ 


purchased  the  copyright  of  Leake  in  161 7.  The  volume  is 
a  small  octavo  (^tz''  x  Sti')  ^i^^  the  same  signatures  and 
the  same  number  of  leaves  as  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  text  seems  identical  with  that  of  1602. 

'  Dyce  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  1616. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  it,  and  Dyce  may  have  been  thinking  in  error  of 
the  edition  of  Lucrece  of  1616. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1620 — 'Printed  for  I.  P.'  eighth 
(i.e.  John  Parker) — is  among  the  books  left  by  Capell  to  edition. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     It  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  The  No*°xiir. 
Passiofiate  Pilgrim  of  1^99,  which  follows  it.     The  volume  Capcilcopy, 
belonged  at  one  time  to  ^Honest  Tom  Martin' (1^97-1771)  ^^^°- 
of  Palgrave,  the  historian  of  Thetford.     At  the  end  there  is 
the  note  in  old  writing,  <  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  y  leaves 
back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'    The  measurements  are 
4^"x3|".     It  is  a  small  octavo,  faithfully  reproducing  the 
edition  of  1617^  although  the  title-page  has  the  comma  instead 
of  the  colon  in  the  Latin  quotation,  as  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  16 02  edition  (No.  IX).' 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  edition  of  1^27,  of  ninth 
which   two   copies    are   now    traceable.      This    edition   was  editiov, 
printed  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  first  j^J^  "'^  ' 
example   of  the   printing  outside  London  of  any  work  of 
Shakespeare.     The   Edinburgh   printer   and   publisher   who 
undertook  the  venture  was  John  Wreittoun,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, with  a  shop,  as  he  states  on  the  title-page,  'a  litle 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.'     It  is  possible  that  the  publisher's 
neighbour,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet,  who  was  an 
admiring  critic  of  Shakespeare,  suggested  the  venture.^    A  copy 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  poem  was  in  Drummond's  library 

'  The  erroneous  statement  of  the  Cambridge  editors  in  their  first  edition 
{i%66)  that  a  second  copy  of  the  i6io  edition  was  bought  in  1839  for  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  corrected  in  their  second  edition  (1895).  The  copy  of 
Verms  and  Adonis  bought  in  1835)  had  no  title-page  and  was  for  a  time  wrongly 
identified  with  the  edition  erf  idio.  From  that  edition  it  diflfers  materially.  It 
more  probably  belongs  to  the  year  i6'^o  (see  No.  XVII). 

="  Wreittoun  began  business  in  161.^ '  at  the  Nether  Bowe,  Edinburgh '. 
He  removed  in  iCz-j  to  *the  Salt  Trcme',  where  he  made  his  reputation. 
There  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  id3<^,  when  he  retired  from  trade,  after 
producing  as  many  as  fifty-six  books.  He  died  in  1(^40.  His  wifi?,  Margaret 
Kene,  seems  to  have  been  sister  of  the  second  surviving  wife  of  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  printer,  Andro  Hart  (d.  i<^zi),  the  friend  and  publisher  of  the  poet 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  recommended  his  friend  Drayton  to  public 
with  him.  For  my  knowledge  of  Wreittoun*s  career  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmoad,  now  Librarian  to  the 
Writers  of  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library. 
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Ninth 

Edition, 

1617. 


before   1611.     Wreittoim  apparently  reprinted,  with  a   few 
corrections  of  his  own,  Leake's  edition  of  1602.     The  Cam- 


V  %N.  V  S 

lADONIS.'! 


bridge  editors  needlessly  conjecture  that  he  derived  his  copy 
from  a  manuscript  transcript  of  that  edition.  Although  one 
or  two  changes  are  for  the  better,  and  accidentally  correspond 
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with  the  readings  of  the  two  earliest  quartos,  Wreittoun's  Ninth 
text  is  defaced  by  many  misprints  of  his  own  invention  (cf.  edition, 
'seaseth'  (line  ly)  for  'seizeth';  'winkt,  and  tumde '  (90) 
for  '  winks,  and  turns ';  < rivals'  (123)  for  'revels';  'thus '  (20$-) 
for  <  this  'j  '  relieue,  the '  (480)  for  <  relieveth ';  'screeks'  (f  3 1) 
for 'shrieks';  'through'  (967)  for  'throng';  'their'  (1040)  for 
'her').  The  pages  are  numbered  for  the  first  time  and  the 
numbers  run  i  to  ^6  (misprinted  47). 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  Wreittoun's  volume  one  is  No.  xiv. 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  library  of  ^"^;  ^^^\- 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  ^ew  York.     The  British  Museum  copy,  *^'^^' ' 
which  measures  f^"  x  3I'',  is  bound  in  calf      It  is   in  a 
soiled  condition ;  the  title  is  cropped  and  inlaid,  and  several 
leaves  are   repaired.      It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
George  Chalmers,  whose  book-plate  is  preserved  in  it.     It  was 
sold   at   Chalmers'  sale  (pt.   ii,  no.    yy%)  in    1842,  for  ^37 
10/.  o^.,  the  catalogue  giving  the  wrong  date,  1607.     Benjamin 
Hey  wood  Bright  was  the  purchaser  ;  at  the  sale  of  his  books 
in  1845-  (no.  yodS)  it  was  called  '  unique';  it  was  then  bought 
for  £i  s  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  No.  xv. 
of  New  York,  is  a  far  finer  copy  than  that  in  the  British  ^^  '^°^^'^ 
Museum,  and  is  '  the  only  perfect  copy  known '.  It  is  in 
the  original  vellum  binding  with  uncut  leaves.  A  preliminar}^ 
leaf  signed  '  A '  has  an  ornamental  border  near  the  top,  but 
is  otherwise  blank.  This  leaf  does  not  appear  in  the  British 
Museum  copy.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy  was  discovered  in  a  worthless 
lot  of  books  by  a  bookseller,  at  a  country  sale  in  18(^4.  It 
was  sold  in  London,  at  Sotheby's,  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
bought  by  Pickering,  the  London  bookseller,  for  £11  s-  Picker- 
ing made  it  over  to  Almon  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  some 
time  after  whose  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  owner.' 

An  edition  of  1(^30  was  'Printed  by  J[ohn]  H[aviland]  Tenth 
and  sold  by  Francis  Coules '.     Only  a  single  copy  is  known.  ^^^J^^^^ 
It  was  formerly  the  propert}^  of  Anthony  a  Wood,  and  was  no!  xvi. 

r^r  T»  Bodleian 

'  Cf.  Robert  Hoe's  Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books,  New  York,  1^04,  (Wood) 
voU  iv,  p.  loj,  with  facsimile  of  title-page.  copy,  1630. 
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Tenth 

Edition, 

1630. 


Eleventh 
Edition, 
1^30  ? 
No.  XVII. 
Bodleian 
(Malone) 
copy,  idjo. 


Twelfth 

Edition, 

163^. 

No.  XVIII. 

Brit.  Mus. 

copy,  16^6. 


No.  XIX. 
Perry  copy, 
1636. 


lately  removed  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  its  present 
home,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood  79).  It  measures  4I" 
X  3  /g",  and  there  is  a  device  on  the  title-page  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow.  This  edition  was  reprinted  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  impression  of  Lintott's  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  appeared  in  1710  it  was  stated 
that  Fe/ius  and  Adonis  was  there  printed  from  an  edition  of 
1(^3  o.  A  title-page  was  given  bearing  that  date,  and  a  printer's 
device  with  the  motto  <  Sua  Laurea  Phoebo '.' 

To  the  same  year  (KJ30)  is  assigned  an  imperfect  copy 
(lacking  the  title-page)  of  a  slightly  differing  impression,  which 
is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  891).  It  measures 
\\-\"  X  27^".  A  title-page,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
suggests  the  date  of  16  3  o.  The  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
perfect  copy  of  that  year,  but  it  was  clearly  based  on  that 
edition.  It  was  known,  too,  to  the  printer  of  the  succeeding 
edition  of  1^3 d.  It  must  therefore  be  dated  between  1^30 
and  the  latter  year. 

Haviland's  third  edition  appeared  in  \6i6  again,  'to  be 
sold  by  Francis  Coules ',  with  the  same  devdce  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow,  as  in  Haviland's  first  edition  of  1(^30. 
Two  copies  alone  are  traceable.  The  signatures  run  as  before, 
A  to  D  iii  in  eights,  and  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  leaves. 
The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  4^"  x  3f")  is  bound 
in  russia,  and  is  badly  stained  and  soiled,  with  a  i^^  leaves 
mended.  It  belonged  to  George  Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place, 
London,  at  whose  sale  in  1 8  29  it  fetched  £1  14/,  od.  This  copy 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  which  was  sold  bound  up  in  a 
volume  with  the  ^pe  ofLucrece  [1616)  and  other  poetical  tracts, 
at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson  in  1788,  when  the  whole 
volume  fetched^!  2/.  od.  A  better  copy  of  the  1^36  edition 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A.  It  measures  4-3  "x  3//'  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  leaves,  the  last  being  blank,  while  some  lea^'es  are  uncut 
at  the  bottom.  This  copy  was  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens, 
the  American  agent  in  London,  in  May,  i8f5,  at  Sotheby's, 

'  See  page  74. 
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for  /49  10/.  od,      Henry  Stevens  had   it  re-bound  in  blue  twelfth 
morocco  by  Bedford,  and  re-sold  it  at  Sotheby's  for  £^6^  in  f^™' 
August,  i8y7.      It  subsequently  passed  into  the  library  of 
Brayton  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  paid  for  it  Sij3yo  or  ^270. 
At  Brayton  Ives'  sale  in  1 8  9 1  it  was  acquired  by  its  present 
owner  for  $1,1  yo  or  ^^230. 

The  last  edition  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  Thirteenth 
seventeenth  century  was  printed  in  \67^  'by  Elizabeth  f^^^^^^' 
Hodgkinsonne  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J.  Wright  and  J.  Clark ', 
and  was  entered  in  *  The  Term  Catalogue '  under  date 
February  10,  i67<J,  as  'Venus  and  Adonis;  A  Poem  by 
W.  Shakespear.  Price  sixpence  '.*  It  was  a  diminutive  volume 
of  the  chap-book  order,  and  was  published  by  a  London  firm, 
whose  business  was  mainly  confined  to  broadsides,  ballads, 
and  chap-books. 

The  only  copy  which  seems  traceable  is  now  in  America.  No.  xx. 
Originally  in  the  library  of  George  Richard  Savage  Nassau,  ^^^^y^  *^°p-^'' 
it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  March,  1 8  24,  for  £2.  ^s.  od. 
It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  for  a  time  the  property  of 
J.  O.  Halliwell.  On  April  12,  1 8  89,  it  was  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous collector  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  auction  rooms  in 
London,  for  £1/^  10s.  od.  to  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Co.,  of 
London.  It  afterwards  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Folger,  jr.,  of  New  York.     It  is  bound  in  russia. 

Another  copy  of  the  167^  edition,  without  a  title-page.  No.  xxr. 
belonged  to  Malone  and  seems  to  have  passed  with  his  books  ^i^'^j^ 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  (Malone) 
Malone's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  published  copy?  1^7? 
in  i8  3(J.     The  entry  is  repeated  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  which  was  issued  between  18  3  y  and 
1847.      It  also  figures  in  the   manuscript   catalogue  of  the 
Library  in  present  use,  but  no  shelf-mark  is  there  attached  to 
it.     The  Cambridge  editors  reported  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  them  when  they  sought  to  collate  it  in  1 8  6^.     Efforts  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  present  writer  to  find  it 
during  the  present  year,  but  so  far  without  success. 

^  Arber's  Term  Catalogues^  L  ajo. 
K 
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Eighteenth-  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poem  was  less  frequently 

centtiry  issued  than  might  be  expected.  Few  of  the  erreat  editors 
deemed  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  poems 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  first  eighteenth-century  reprint, 
<  Femis  and  Adonis^  written  by  Mr.  Shakespeare,'  appeared  in 
1707  in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  {vol.  iv,  pp.  20f-^/\.y  The 
text  abounds  in  the  corruptions  of  i(5oo  and  the  later  issues, 
and  was  doubtless  reprinted  from  the  chap-book  issue  of  167  y. 
Nicholas  Rowe  did  not  include  Shakespeare's  poems  in  his 
first  critical  edition  of  the  plays  which  Jacob  Tonson  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1709.  But  two  publishers  independently 
supplied  the  omission  without  delay.  The  notorious 
Edmund  Curll  (with  E.  Sanger)  brought  out  in  1710  a 
so-called  '  seventh  volume '  of  Rowe's  edition  containing  Fenus 
and  Adonis^  Lucrece^  with  Shakespeare's  '  miscellany  Poems ', 
and  an  essay  by  Charles  Gildon  on  the  history  of  the  stage. 
A  more  respectable  publisher,  Bernard  Lintott,  brought  out, 
also  in  17 10,  more  than  one  impression  of  another  complete 
collection  of  Shakespeare^s  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
entitled  « A  Collection  of  Poems ',  first  appeared  in  a  single 
volume,  containing  Venus  and  Adonis^  Lucrece^  and  T^he  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  A  second  volume,  which  was  published  later,  added 
the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover^s  Complaint,  In  one  impression  of 
Lintott's  volumes  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  and  subsidiary  title-page  bearing  the  date  1^09. 
There  was  no  known  edition  of  the  poem  issued  in  that 
year,  and  the  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1709,  when  Lintott 
sent  the  text  to  press,  or  it  may  be  a  confusion  with  1^09, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets.  Other  im- 
pressions of  Lintott's  edition  of  1710  give  Venus  and  Adonis 
a  title-page  dated  1(^30,  in  which  year  an  edition  was  un- 
doubtedly published  (see  No.  XVI).  Lintott's  text  was  liberally 
corrected  in  the  printing-office,  but  was  apparently  based  on 
that  of  1(^30.  To  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
which  Jacob  Tonson  issued  without  the  poems  in  six  volumes 
(1723-;'),  a  syndicate  of  booksellers  added  in  172)-  a  <  seventh 
volume'  giving  the  poems  in  Curll's  text  under  the  incom- 
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petent  editorship  of  Dr.  Sewell.  Neither  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Warburton,  Capell,  nor  Steevens  noticed  the 
poems  in  their  editions  of  the  plays.  Capell  annotated  in 
manuscript  a  copy  of  the  Lintott  reprint,  but  the  revision 
remains  unpublished  in  the  Capell  collection  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1774  J.  Bell,  a  London 
bookseller,  first  included  the  poems  in  a  trade  reprint  of  the 
plays.'  In  1780  Malone  included  the  poems  in  h\s Supplement 
to  Johnson  and  Steevens*  edition  of  Shakespeare"* s  Plays  of  1778^ 
and  there  first  attempted  a  critical  recension  of  the  text. 
They  reappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Malone's  great 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in  1790.  It  is  due  to 
Malone's  example  that  Fenus  and  Adonis  and  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  non -dramatic  works  were  finally  admitted  to  the 
Shakespearean  canon.  They  fill  a  place  in  all  the  nineteenth- 
century  editions  of  Shakespeare^s  works  which  enjoy  a  standard 
repute. 

*  Many  so-called  collections  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  which  were  produced 
by  publishers  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  such  titles  as 
*  Poems  written  by  Shakespeare ',  or  *  Poems  on  several  occasions  by  William 
Shakespeare',  were  merely  reprints  of  the  16^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Toems  which  contained  only  the  Sonnets  and  Tassionate  Filgrtm  and  omitted 
Shakespeare's  narrative  poems. 
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AND  ADONIS 

f^iia  miretu  ^  vulgm :  mihiflaum  ^foUo 
foctdi  CaJlalUpUna  mimftret  afu. 


LONDON 

Imprinted  by  Richard  Field ,  and  arc  to  be  fold  .it 

the  fignc  of  the  white  Greyhound  ia 

Paules  Church-yard. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
Henrie  V  Vriothefley,  Earle  of  Southampton, 

and  Baron  of  Ticchficl  d, 

IghtHomur&lU,  Iknorp  mthorv  I  shall  offend  in 
dedicating  my  vnpolisbt  lines  tojcurLordship/ior 
how  thenorlde  will  cenfure  wee  for  chco/ieg/o 
Strong  aproppe  to  fupport  fo  vz'eake  a  burthen, 

onelyeif  your  Honour  feeme  but  pleafed,  I  ac- 

count  my  felfe  hrghly  praifed,  and  voy.e  totakekdmnta^eo^all 
idlehoures.tiUlhoHehoncuredycuz'i'ithfcmegraueridour.But 
V//^^]  ^'^^'^''f^'  ''"^(r.tionprouedefermed^l(haUberorieit 
hadfonobleagod-father  :  andneuer  after  eare  fo  barren  a  Und, 

prre^rertyeeldmeftillfobadahtruef.lleaueittojourHonou^ 

rablefuruey^nd  your  Honor  to  your  hearts  content, which  I  nifh 

tnay  Alvvaiesanfvvereycur  ovvnewijh,  andthe  worlds  hope. 

full expecJat ion,  ^  - 

You  r  Honors  in  all  dutic, 
William  Shakcfpcarc 
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EV  E  N  as  the  funnc  with  purplc-colourd  face, 
Had  tane  his  laft  Icauc  of  the  weeping  morae, 
Rofe-  chcekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chace, 
Hunting  he  lou'd,  but  louc  he  laught  to  fcornc : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amainevnto  him. 
And  Hke  a  bold  fac'd  futer  ginncs  to  woo  him, 

Thrifc  fairer  then  my  fclfe,  (thus  (lie  began) 
The  fieldschiefe  flower,  fweet  aboue  compare, 
Staine  to  all  Nimphs^morc  louely  then  a  man. 
More  white,  and  redjthen  doueSjOr  rofes  are: 

Nature  that  made  thee  with  her  fclfe  at  ftrife, 
.    Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  tl^ylifc, 

Vouchfafe  ihou  wonder  to  alight  thy  ftced, 
Andraine  hisproudheadtothefaddlc  bow. 
If  thou  wilt  dainc  this  fauor,  for  thy  meed 
A  thoufand  honie  fecrcts  llialt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  fit,  whsre  neuer  ferpent  hilTcs, 
And  being fct,IJc  {mother  thee  with  killcs. 

B 
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And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  facictic, 
But  rather  familh  them  amid  their  plcntic, 
Making  them  red,  and  pale,  with  frclh  varictic ; 
Ten  kilFes  Ihort  as  one,  one  long  as  twcntic: 
A  fommers  day  will  fccnic  an  hourc  but  lliorr, 
Being  wafted  in  fuch  time- beguiling  (port. 

V  Vi;Ii  this  Ihc  ccazcth  on  his  (wcating  palmc, 
The  prefidcntof  pith,  and  liuplyhood, 

And  trembling  in  her  paflion,  calls  it  balmc, 
E  arths  fbueraignc  faluc,  to  do  a  goddcflc  good, 
Being  (o  enrag'd,  dcfirc  doth  lend  her  force, 
Couragioufly  to  pluckc  him  from  his  horfc. 

Oucr  one  armc  the  luftic  courfers  rainc, 
Vnder  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

V  Vho  bluGitjand  powtcd  in  a  dull  difdainc, 
With  leaden  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

She  red,  and  hot,  as  coles  of  glowing  fier, 
Hcrcd  for  flume,'  but  froftic  in  dcficr. 

The  ftudded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 

Nimbly  (lie  fallens,  (6  how  quickc  islouc !) 

The  ftecdisftalled  vp,and  cucn  now, 

To  tie  therider  ihc  begins  to  prouc : 

Backward  ihe  puiht  him,  as  (he  would  be  thrud, 
And  goucrnd  him  in  ftrcngth  though  not  in  luft. 

So 
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So  foone  was  (he  along,  as  he  was  dov/nc, 
Each  leaning  on  their  clbowes  and  dicir  hips : 
Now  doth  Ihc  ftrokc  his  chcekj  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  gins  to  chide,  but  foone  (he  ftops  his  lips, 
And  kiffing  fpcaks^with  luClful  larguage  broken. 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  (hall  ncuer  open. 

He  burnes  with  baQifull  (hamejilic  with  her  tcarcs 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  ofhis  cheekes, 
Then  with  her  windie  fighes,  and  golden  heares, 
To  fan,  and  blOw  them  drie  againe  (he  fcekcs. 
He  faith,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  milTc, 
What  iollowes  more,  (he  murthers  with  a kiiTe. 

Euen  as  an  cmptic  £aglc  (harpc  by  faft. 
Tires  with  her  beake  on  feathers,  flefh,and  bone, . 
Shaking  herwings^  deuouringall  inhaff. 
Till  either  gorge  be  (luft,  or  pray  be  gone : 
Euen  (o  (he  kift  his  brow,  his  cheeke,his  chin, 
And  where  (he  ends,  (he  doth  anew  begin. 

Forft  to  content,  but  neuer  to  obey, 
Pantinghe  lies, and  brcatheth  inherface. 
She  fccdeth  on  the  (leame,  as  on  a  pray, 
And  calls  it  hcauenly  moi(ture,  aire  of  grace, 

V  Vilhing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  fill  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dcw'd  with  fuch  diftilling  fliow  crs. 

Bij 
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Lookc  how  a  bird  lycs  tangled  in  a  net. 
So  faftncd  in  her  armcs  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  Ihame  and  aw'd  refinance  made  him  fret, 
Which  bred  aiore  beautie  in  his  angric  cyQs: 
Raiiie  added  to  a  riuer  that  is  ranke, 
Perforce  will  force  it  oucrflo  w  the  banke. 

Still  (lie  intrcats,  and  prettily  intrcats. 

For  to  a  prcttie  earc  ihe  runes  her  tale. 

Still  is  he  fullcin,  ftill  he  lowrcs  and  frets, 

Twixt  criinfon  Ihame,  and  anger  adiie  pale, 
Being  red  Ihc  loues  him  bed,  and  being  white. 
Her  bcfl:  is  bcttcrd  with  a  more  delight. 

Lookc  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chufe  but  loue, 
And  by  her  faire  immortall  hand  ihe  fwcarcs. 
From  his  fofc  bofome  neucrtorcmouc, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tcarcs, 
Which  log  haucraind,making her  checks  al  wcr. 
And  one  fwect  kiflc  ihal  pay  this  comptlcffc  debt. 

Vpon  this  promife  did  heraife  his  chin. 
Like  a  diuedappcr  peering  through  a  wauc. 
Who  being  lookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in: 
So  offers  he  to  giue  what  (Ik  did  craue. 
But  when  her  lips  were  rcadie  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  turncs  his  lips  another  way. 

Ncuer 
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Ncucrdid  paflengcrin  fbmmers  heat, 
More  thirft  for  drinkc^then  fhc  for  this  good  tumc, 
Hcrhclpc  file  fccsjbuthclpclhc  cannot  ger, 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  mud  burnc: 
Oh  piticgan  (lie  crie,  flint-hearted  boy, 
Tis  but  a  kiffc  I  beggc,  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  hauc  bene  wooed  as  I  intreat  thee  now, 
Euen  by  the  ftcrne,and  direfull  god  ofwarrc, 
V  Vhofc  fmowie  necke  in  baucll  nere  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  eueric  iarre. 
Yet  haih  he  bene  my  captiuCjand  my  flaue, 
And  begd  for  that  v  li'.ch  tiy^u  vnaskt  Ihalt  hauc. 

Ouer  my  Altars  hath  he  h  cng  his  launcc. 
His  battrcd  ihield,  his  vncontrolled  creft, 
And  for  my  fake  hath  Icarnd  to  fport,and  dauncc, 
To  toy,to  wanton,danie,{rniIc,and  icfl-, 

Scorning  his  churlifh  drumm  C5and  cnfif^nc  red. 
Making  my  armcs  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  he  that  oucr-ruld,  I  oucr-{\vaycd, 
Lcadinghimpri:bncrinared  rolcchaine, 
Strong- tempcrd  fteele  his  ftrongcr  ftrength  obaycd. 
Yet  was  he  fcruilc  to  my  coy  dildaine, 

Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
Formaiftringhcr  that  foyld  the  god  of  fight. 

B  iij 
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Touch  but  my  lips  with  tfaofcfairc  lips  of  thin  e,       • 
Though  mine  be  not  fofairc,  y  et  arttheyrcdy 
The  kiffeflialbc  thine  ownc  as  well  as  mine, 
What  feeft  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head, 
Lookpinmine  ey-balsjtkcrc  thy  bcautic  lyes. 
Then  why  not  Hps  on  lips,fince  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

Art  thou  alham'd  to  kifTc^  then  winkc  againc, 
And  I  \vill  wink^  folhall  thie  day  feerac  night. 
Louckeepes  his  rcucls  where  there  arebuttwainc: 
Be  bold  to  play,  ourfport  isnotin  fight, 

Thefe  hlcw-vcind  violets  whereon  we  Icanc, 
.  -  Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  we  meanc. 

The  tcnderipringvpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Shewesthecynripe^  yet  maift  thou  wellbetafted, 
Make  vfe  of  time,  Icr  not  aduantage  flip, 
Beautic  witlun  it  felfe  ihould  not  be  wafted, 

Fairc  flowers  that  are  not  gathred  in  their  prime, 
1\  ot,and  confimie  them  felues  in  litle  time. 

V  Vere  1  hard-'faiiourd,fouIe,  or  wrinckled  old, 
ll-nuftur*d,  crooked,  churlifh,  harfh  in  voice, 
Ore-worne,  dcfpifcd,  rcumatique,  and  cold, 
Thick-fighted,  barren,  leanc,  and  lacking  iuycej 
The  mighiftjthou  paufc,Forihc  I  were  not  forthee^ 
Bm  hauing  no  dcfcv^s,why  docft  abhor  rac  ? 

Thou 
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Thou  canft  not  fee  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
Mine  eyes  are  grcy,and  bright,  &  quicke  in  turning: 
My  bcautie  as  the  fpring  doth  yearelic  grow, 
My  flefli  is  foft^and  pJumpe,  my  marrow  burning. 
My  imooth  moifthand,were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
V  Vould  in  thy  palmc  diffolue^or  feemc  to  melt. 

Bid  me  difcourfe,'  I  will  inchaunt  thine  eare. 
Or  like  a  Fairic,  trip  vpon  the  greene,  - 
Or  like  a  Nimph,  with  long  dilhcueled  hearc, 
Daiincc  ontheiands,and  yet  no  footing  feene. 
LoLicisaiTpiritallcompadGfiir©^! »» Ti." 
Not  groflc  to  finke,  butlight,  and  w  ill  afpirc. 

V  Vitncffe  this-Primrofe  bankc  whereon  I tikyti'*-  v^t 
Thercibrccieftflowers  like  fturdy  treesfopport  mc: 
Two  Ilrcgthles  doncs  will  draw  me  throwgii  thd  skkj 
From  moinetill  night,  cuen;wbcre  I  Hft  to  fpbrt  mc. 
Is  loue  fo  light  Iweet  boy^  and  may  irbe. 
That  thou  ihould  thinke  itheauie  vnto  the*? 

Is  thine  owne  heart  to  thine  bwfae  facc-affeded  ? 
Can  thy  right-hand  ceare  loue  vpon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thy  felfe,  be  of  thy  felfc  reiaSied : 
Steale  thine  owafrcedome,and  complaincon  ihefii 
-  Na'rciffusfohim fclfe him rclfcfbrfockc^i    ^ : 
AnAdicd  to  kifle  his  (hadow  in  the  brookc. 
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Torches  arc  made  to  light,  icwels  to  wearc, 
Dainties  to  taft,  frclli  bcautie  for  the  vie, 
Herbcs  lor  their  fmell,  and  iappie  plants  to  beare. 
1  hings  growing  to  them  felucs,  are  growths  abufc, 
Seeds  ipring  fro  icedj,&  beauty  breedeth  beauty, 
Thou  waft  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty, 

Vpon  the  earths  increafe  why  fliouldft  thou  feed, 
Vnlefle  the  earth  with  thy  increafe  be  fed  c* 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  Hue, when  thou  thy  felfe  art  dead: 

And  fo  in  fpite  of  death  thou  doeft  furuiue, 

In  that  thy  iikenefle  ft  ill  is  left  aliuc. 

By  this  the  loue-fickc  Queene  began  to  foeate, 
For  where  they  lay  the  ihadow  had  forfooke  them, 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  hcatc, 
Y  Vith  burning  eye  did  hotly  oucr-  looke  them, 
V  Viihing  Adonis  had  his  teame  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus  fide. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazie  /pritc, 

And  with  a  hcauic,  darke,  difliking  eye, 

His  lowring  browes  ore-whelming  his  fairc  fight. 

Like  miftic  vapors  when  they  blot  the  skie, 

Sowringhischcckes,crics,fic,nomorcoflouc, 
The  funnc  doth  burnc  my  face  I  muft  rcmouc. 
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Ay,  mc,  (quoth  Venus)  young,  and  fo  vnkindc, 

V  V  hat  bare  excuTes  mak'ft  thou  to  be  gon  ? 
lie  figh  cclcftiall  breath,  whofc  gentle  winde, 
Shall  coolc  the  heate  of  this  deicending  fun: 

Jlemakealliadowforthceofmyhcares, 

If  they  burn  too,lle  quench  them  with  my  teares. 

The  fun  that  fliincb  from  heauen ,  (hinei  but  warmc, 
And  lo  I  lye  betweene  that  funne  ,and  thee : 
The  heate  I  haue  from  thence  doth  litle  harmc, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  thatburneth  me, 
And  were  I  not  immortall,  life  were  done, 
Betweene  this  heaucnly,and  earthly  funne. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flintie,  hard  as  ft^de  ? 

Nay  more  then  Hint,  for  ftone  atraincrelenteth : 

Art  thou  a  womansfonnc  and  canft  not  feele 

V  V  hat  tis  to  louc,  how  want  of  loue  tormcnteth? 

O  had  thy  mother  borne  lo  hard  a  minde. 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  vnkind. 

What  am  I  tliat  thoufhouldftcontemne  me  this  ? 

Or  u  hat  ^rcat  dan^^er,  dwels  vpon  my  fute  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worfe  for  one  poore  kis  ? 

Spcakefairejbutfpcakefairewordsjorclfebemutc: 
Giucmeonekiire,Ilegiucitthecagaine, 
And  one  for  intrcfl-,  if  thou  wilt  haue  twainc. 

C 
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Fie,  liucleffc  pi  dure,  cold,  arid  fencclcflc  ftonc, 
Well  painted  idoil,  image  dull,  and  dead, 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,but  of  no  woman  bred: 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  mans  complexion, 
For  men  wiUkiffe  euen  by  their  ownc  direction. 

This  (aid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongilc^ 
Andfivelling  paffion  doth  prouokea  paufe, 
Redjchiseks,  and  fierie  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong:  \ 
Bei;^  ladge  in  loue,  (he  cannot  right  her  caufe. 
And  now  (he  weeps,&  nowfhc  faine  would  fpeakc 
And  now  her  fobs  do  her  intendments  breake. 

Sometime  fljwiakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand, 
Now  gazcth  flic  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  5 
Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band,         \ 
'  She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 
And  when  from  thence  he  ftruggles  to  be  gone, 
She  locks  her  lillie  fingers  one  in  one, 

'Fondling, {lie faith, fince I  haiiehemd  thee  here 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  iuorie  pale, 
-  lie  be  a  parke,  and  thou  ihah  be  my  dcarcs 
Feed  whercthou  wilt*  on  mbuntaine,or  in  dalcj    t 
Graze  oii  my  lips,  and  if  thofc  hils  be  drie, 
Stray lo^rci^'^bcrc theplcafant fountaines lie.    ♦ 

^  VVithia^ 
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VVitin  this  limit  is  rcliefeinough,  » 

Sweet  bortomcgraffe,  and  highdelightfpll  plainc. 
Round  riHng  hiliocksjbrakes  obfcurc^and  rough, 
To  ihcltcr  thee  from  tempcftjand  from  raii).c : 
Then  be  my  dcare,  fir.ce  1  am  fuch  a  parke. 
No  dogihal  rowze  thec^though  a  thouiaud  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  fmiles  as  in  difdainc, 
That  in  cch  checke  appcarcs  a  prctiie  dimple ; 
Loue  made  thofc  hollowcs ,  if  him  fclfe  were  flaine, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tombc  fo  Cmplc, 
Forekno\\  ing  well^  if  there  he  came  to  lie> 
Why  there  loue  hud,  &:  there  he  could  not  die. 

Th cfe  louely  caucs,  thefc  round  inchaming  pits,    . 
Opend  their  mourhes  to  fwallow  Venus  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  fhenowforwiti^ 
Strucke  dead  atfirft,\\  hat  nccdsafccondflriking  > 
Poorc  Queene  of  louc,in  thine  own  law  forlornc, 
To  loue  a  chcekc  that  imiles  at  ihce  in  fcome. 

Now  which  way  fiiall  (lie  turne  ?  what  (hall  (he  £iy^ 
Her  words  arc  done,  her  woes  the  more  incrcafing, 
The  time  isfpent,  her  obiedt  will  away, 
Andftom  her  twining  afmes  doth  vrgcrelcafiqg; 
Pitie  file  cries,  fbme  fauour, fame  rcmorfc, 
Away  he  fprings,  and  haftcth  tc^his  horft.    ' 
!'   V?  C  ij 
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But  lo  from  forth  a  copp's  that  neighbors  by, 
A  breeding  Icnnet,  luftic,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis  trampling  Courier  doth  cfpy: 
And  forth  ihe  rufhes,  Inorts,  and  neighs  aloud. 
The  ftrong-neckt  fl-ecd  being  tied  vnto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  raine,and  to  her  (Iraight  goes  hec. 

Imperioufly  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woucn  girthes  he  breaks  afunder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds, 
V  Vhofe  hollow  wombe  refounds  like  heauens  thun- 
The  yron  bit  he  crulheth  tweene  his  teeth,  (der, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  cares  vp  prickt,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Vpon  his  compaftcrcft  now  (land  on  end, 
His  noftrils  drinke  the  aire,  and  forth  againc 
As  from  a  fomacc,  vapors  doth  he  fend : 
His  eye  which  (cornfully  gliftcrs  lik cfire, 
Shcwes  his  hotc  courage,  and  his  high  dcfirc. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  If  he  told  the  (Icps, 
VVith  gentle  maiefl:ie,and  modeft  pride, 
Anonhereres  vpright,curuets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  fliould  fay,  lo  thus  my  ftrength  is  tride. 
And  this  I  do,  to  captiuate  the  eye. 
Of  the  faire  breeder  that  is  (landing  by. 

What 
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What  reckcth  he  his  riders  angric  (lurrc, 

His  flattering  holla,  or  his  (land,  I  fay, 

What  cares  he  now,  for  curbe,  or  pricking (purrc, 

For  rich  capari(bns,  or  trappings  gay : 
He  fees  hisJoue,  and  nothing  elle  he  fees. 
For  nothing  elfe  with  his  proud  fight  agrees, 

Lookc  when  a  Painter  would  furpaffe  the  life, 
In  limming  out  a  well  proportioned  deed, 
His  Art  with  Natures  workmanihip  atftrife, 
As  ifthc  dead  the  liuing  lliould  exceed : 
So  did  this  Horle  exccll  a  common  one. 
In  riiape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone. 

Round  hooftjlliort  ioynted,  fetlocks  (hag,  and  long. 
Broad  breall,  full  eye,  fmall  head,and  noftrill  wide. 
High  crefl:,  (hort  earesjftraight  legs,&pa(fing  {lrog> 
Thin  mane,thicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tender  hide* 
Lookc  what  a  Horfe  ILould  haucjhe  did  not  lack, 
Sauc  a  proud  rider  on  fo  proud  a  back.  ■ 

Sometime  he /cuds  farre  ofF,aud  there  he  flares. 
Anon  he  ftarts,  at  flurring  of  a  feather:    - 
To  bid  the  wind  a  bafe  he  now  prepares, 
And  where  he  runnc,  or  flie,thcy  know  not  whether: 
For  through  his  mane»Si  taile.thc  high  wind  fings. 
Fanning  the  haires,  who  waue  like  feathred  wings, 

C  iij 
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He  lookcs  vpon  his  loue,  and  neighcs  vnto  her, 
She  anfwers  him^as  iffheknew  his  mindc,     ,; 
:V     B^ing  proud  as  females  are,  to  lee  him  woo  hcFj ;  ' 
.  .-,     She  puts  on  outward  ftrang en efle,  feemesvnlcindc: 
:     ,,■     Spumes  at  his  loue5andicorns  the  heat  he  fcelesj 
Beating  his  kind  imbracements  with  her  heeles. 

Then  Uke  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
^  fie  vailcs  his  taile  that  like  a  falling  plume, 
.- ^    ^^oole  ftudpw  to  his  melting  buttocke  lent, 
I  He  ftamps,  and  bites  the  poore  flies  in  his  fume : 

N^  Hisloucperceiuinghowhewasinrag'd, 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  furie  was  affwae'd. 

:-y-\.  !Histeftiemai{lergoeth  about  to  take  hiin, 
yvhenlo  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  of  fcare,  ' 
lealous-ofcat/itiingjfwiftly  doth  forfake  him,  i 

With  herthcHorfejand  left  Adonis  there  :> 
,    As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Outftripping  crowes,that  ftriye  to  ouerfly  them. 


■:i*i'<. 
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AH  fvyolne  with  chafing,  downe  Adonis  fits. 
Banning  his  boyftrous,and  vnruly  beaft^ 
And  now  the  happie  feafon  once  more  fits 
That  loueficke  louCi by  pleading  may  be  bleft : 
For  lou^s  fay,.thc  heart  hath  trebl  e  wrong, 
V  Yhen  it  is  bafcdthc  a^'dance  of thgtoQgQc, 

/  '  An 
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An  Ouenthat  mwDpt,  orriuer  ftayd, 

Burncth  more  hotly,  f\vel]etli  with  more  i;agc: 

So  of  concealed  forow  may  be  fay  d. 

Free  vent  of  words  loues  fier  doth  afTvvage, 

Butwhen  the  hearts  atturncy  once  is  mut^i  ^ 

The  cHent  breakes,  as  defperat  injjisfat^,  «- 

He  fees  her  comming,  and  begins  to^Iov^;  ?. 

Eiicn  as  a  dying  coale  reuiues  with  winde,  *"  ^^  '        (■h  s"^ 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angrie  brow, 
Lookes  on  the  dull  earth  with  difturbed  minde : 

Taking  no  notice  thatiheisfbnye, 

For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  fightit  was  wiftly  to  view, 

How  flie  came  dealing  to  the  wayward  boy. 

To  note  the  fighting  conflid  of  her  hew, 

Hov/  white  and  red,  ech  other  did  deftroy: 
But  now  her  cheeke  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  fiaiht  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  skie. 

Now  was  file  iuft  before  him  as  he  fat, !  -v 
And  like  a  lowly  louerdownefheknccldSj 
With  one  faire  hand  ihe  heaueth  vp  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  faire  cheel^e  feeles  : 

His  tendrer  cheeke,rcceiues  her  fofc  hands  print, 

A5  apt;,  as  new  falne  fnow  takes  any  dint. 
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Oh  what  a  war  of  lookcs  was  then  betweene  them, 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  fuing, 
His  eyes  Taw  her  ey es^as  they  had  not  fcene  them. 
Her  eyes  wooed  flill  3  his  eyes  difdaind  ihe  wooing: 
And  all  this  diimbe  play  had  his  a6ts  made  plain, 
VVithtearswhichChorus-like  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  (he  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifbnd  in  a  gaile  of  fnow. 
Or  luorie  in  an  allablad cr  band, 
So  white  a  friend,  ingirts  (o  white  a  fo : 
'  This  beautious  combat  wilful],  and  vmvilling, 
Showed  like  two  filuer  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engin  of  her  thoughts  began, 
O  fail  eft  moucr  on  this  mortal!  round. 
Would  thou  wcrt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound,  .*» 
Foronefweetlooke  thy  helpehvouldadure  thee, 
Thoghnothing  but  my  bodies  banewold  cure  ihee 

Giue  me  my  hand  (faith  he,)  why  doft  thou  feele  It  ? 
Giue  me  ni^hcart(raith  (he,)  and  thou  Ihalt  haue  it. 
O  giue  it  me  led  thy  hardheart  do  fteeic  it, 
And  being  ftccid,  ioftfighes  can  ncucr  graue  it. 
'.    Then  Iqucs  dcepe  groncs,  I  neuer  lliaU  regard, 
Bccaui'c  Adonis  Jieait  hath  made  mine  hard. 

Fot 
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For  (hame  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  mc  go, 
My  daycs  delight  is  palt,  my  horfc  is  gone, 
And  tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  fb, 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  mc  here  alone, 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  bufic  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  marc. 

Thu  s  (he  replies,  thy  palfrey  as  he  ihould, 
V  Vclcomes  the  warme  approch  of  fwcet  defirc, 
Affe(f^ion  is  a  coale  that  muft  be coold, 
Ehe  fufFcrd  it  will  fet  the  heart  on  fire, 

The  Tea  hath  bounds,but  deepe  defire  hath  none, 
Thcrfore  no  maruell  though  thy  boric  be  goi^e. 

How  like  a  lade  he  ftood  tied  to  the  tree, 
Seruilly  maifterd  with  a  leathemc  rainc, 
Bntwhenhe  faw  his  loue,  his  youths  faire  fee. 
He  held  fuch  pettie  bondage  in  difdainc : 
Throwing  the  bafe  thongfrom  his  bending  crcft, 
Enfranchifing  his  mouth,  his  backc,  his  brcft. 

Who  fees  his  true-loue  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  llieets  a  whiter  hew  then  ^hite, 
But  when  his  glutton  eye  fo  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  fo  faint  that  dares  not  be  fo  bold, 
To  touch  the  fier  the  weather  beingcold  ? 
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L€t  mc  cxcufc  thy  courfcr  gentle  boy, 

And  Icarne  of  him  I  heartily  bcfecch  thee, 

To  take  aduantage  on  prefcnted  ioy, 

Though  I  were  dubc^yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee 
O  learne  to  louc,  the  leffon  is  but  plainc. 
And  once  made  perfect,  neuer  loft  againc. 

I  know  not  loue  (quoth  he)  nor  will  not  kf>ow  it, . 
Vnleffe  it  b  c  a  Boare,and  then  I  chafe  it},  -■  -j  in<yy::^^7 
Tis  much  to  borrow, and  lAvillnotow,Q.ic^  noivv,  '  -^ 
My  loue  to  louc,  is  louc,but  to  disgrace  it, -3^^i^  5^1 

For  I  haue  heard,  it  is  a  liie  in  deaths  i^  ^  ti  1 
.  -  Tltat  laughs  and  weeps.,  and  all  but  with  a  h0zx\\. 

Who  weaxcs  a  garment  ihapeleffe  and  vnfinilht?  ' ' 
yVhoplucksthe  bud  befoxconeleafe  put  forth? 
Iffpringing  things  beanie  lot  diminilht,   .  »  / 

Jhey  wither  in  their  prime,  proue  nothing  worth,    •■ 
The  colt  that's backt  and  burtliend  being yong, 
Lofeth  his  pride,  and  neuer  waxeth  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing,Iet  vs  part, 
And  leauc  this  idle  theame, this  bootleflechar, 
Remouc  your  fiege  from  my  vnyeeldinghart, 
To  loues  allarmcs  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 
DilinifTe  your  vows,your  fained  tears,your  flattry, 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  mak^  no  battry. 

what 
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What  cand  thou  talke(quoth(}ic)ha(lthou  a  toilg> 

0  would  thou  hadilnot,  or  I  had  no  hearings  -  '-    * 
Thy  marmaides  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong, 

1  had  niy  lode  before,  now  preil  with  bearing, 
Mellodious  difcordjheauenly  tune  harih  founding, 
Eares  deep  rvvcetmufik,&  harts  deep  fore  woiiding 

Had  I  no  eyes  but  eares,  rny  eares  would  loue, 
That  inward  beautie  and  inuifible,  -r 

Or  were  I  deafe,  thy  outward  parts  would  moue 
Ech  part  in  me,  that  were  but  fenfible, 

Though  neither  cyxs,  nbrcares^tohcare  norfce, 
-Yet  (liould  I  be  in  louc,  by  touchingthce.  -- 

Say  that  the  fence  of  feeling  were  bcreift  rific,,, ' 
And  that  I  could  not  fee,  nor  hearcj  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  veriefiTieliwc.cij'':T»f»^ 
Yet  would  mv  louc  to  thee  be  ftill  as  much,  ^ 

For  fro  the  itillitorieofthy  face  excelling,      (ling. 

Corns  breath  perfumd,that  breedethloue  by  fmel- 

But  oh  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taft, 
Being  nourfe,  and  feeder  of  the  other  foure, 
Would  they  not  wilb  the  feaft  might  cuer  kft, 
And  bid  fufpition  double  lockc  the  dorej    '  i'     '- 

L  eft  iealoufie  that  (bwer  vnw^lcomc  gueft,^ 
•    Should  by  his  dealing  in  difturbc  the  feaft? 

Dij 
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Once  more  the  rubi-colourd  portall  opcnd, 

V  Vhich  to  his  fpcceh  did  honic  paflagc  yccld, 
Like  a  red  morncthat  cueryctbctokcnd, 

V  vrackc  to  the  fca-man,  tempcll  to  the  field : 

Sorrow  to  fticpbcrds,  wo  vnto  the  birds, 
Gufts,and  foale  flaweSjto  hcardmen,  &  to  herds.' 

This  ill  pre&ge  aduifedly  (he  markcth, 
Euen  aj  the  wind  ishufhc  before  it  raineth : 
Or  as  the  wolfe  doth  grin  before  he  barketh : 
Or  as  the  berrie  breakcs  before  it  ftaineth: 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun : 
His  meaning  ftruckcher  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  lookc  flic  flatly  falleth  downe, 
For  lookes  kill  Iouc>  and  loue  by  lookes  reuiueth, 
A  fmilq  rcnz:  zsu\c  wounding  of  a  frowne, 
But  blti^cd  bankrout  that  by  loue  fo  thriucth. 
The  fiUle  boy  bclccuing  Ihc  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  checks,  till  cla  pping  mak  cs  it  red* 

And  all  amaz'd,  brake  oflfhis  late  intent, 
For  (harplyhc  did  thinke  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  loue  did  wittily  preuent, 
Fairc-fall  the  wit  that  can  fo  well  defend  her : 
For  on  the  graflc  ihe  lyes  as  (he  were  flainc, 
Till  his  breath  breath cth life  in  her  againc. 

He 
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He  wrings  her  no(c,hc  ftrikcsher  on  the  chcckcs, 
He  bends  her  fingc*  f..  holds  her  pulfes  hard, 
H  c  ch afcs  her  lip%  z  \  Houfand  waves  he  fcckes, 
To  mend  the  hurt,  that  his  vnkindneflc  tnard, 
Hekiflcs  her,  and  (he  by  h^r goodwill, 
Will  neuer  rife, fo  he  will  kiffe  her  ftill. 

The  night  of  ibrrow  now  is  tumd  to  day. 
Her  two  blew  windowes  faintly  ihc  vpheaucth, 
Like  the  faire  funne  when  in  his  fre(h  array, 
He  cheeres  the  tnorne,and  all  the  earth  relecueth: 

And  as  the  bright  funne  glorifies  the  skie: 

So  is  her  face  illumind  with  her  eye. 

V  Yhofe  beames  vpon  his  haireleffe  face  are  fixr, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  (hine, 
VVcre neuer fourc  fuch lamps, tog. uic/Ttixt, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browes  repine . 

But  hers,which  through  the  criftal  tears  gauc light, 
Shone  like  the  Moone  in  water  fecne  by  night. 

O  where  am  I  (quoth  ilie,)  in  earth  or  heaueii, 
Or  in  the  Ocean  drencht,  or  in  the  fire : 

V  Vhat  houre  is  this,or  morne,  or  wearic  cuen, 
Do  I  delight  to  die  or  life  defire  > 

But  now  I  liu'd,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy, 
But  now  I  dy'de,  and  death  was  liuely  ioy*    . 

D  iij 
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O  thou  dklft  kill mc^ill trie  once  againc,' 
Thy  eyes  (hrowd  tutor,  that  h<ktd  bea^rt  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  (cornfull  tricKs,  ^  fuch  difdaine, 
That  they  bauc  murdred  this  podrfi  heart  ojf  mine, 
And  thefc  mincey  es  true  leaders  to  their  queene, 
Butfoi:  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  fcenc. 

Loftg  may  they  kiffe  cch  other  for  this  cure, 
Oh  neucr  let  thcirxrimfon  liucrics  weare, 
And  as  they  laft,thdr  vcrdour  ftill  endure. 
To.  driu«  inf&<^ion  from  the  dangerous  y care : 
Tha^  rfie  rtai-rgazers  'bauing  writon  dcath^ ' 
May  fay,  thepJague  is  baniiht  by  thy  breath* « 

Pur^Jips,fiv£etfcalcs  in  ray  fbft  lips  imprinted,  V ' ' 
V  Vbatbargaincs  may  I  make  ftilUobefealing  ? 
To  fell  giyfclfe  I  can  be  well  contented,         ' 
So  thoij  ^It  buy,  and  pay,  a  nd  vfe  good  dealing, 
; -Vtyhich  purchafe  if  thou  makc,for  feare  of  flips, 
Setthy  fcale  manucll,  on  my  wax- red  lips. 

A  thoiifeijd  kiflcs  buyes  my  heart  from  me, 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leifure,  one  by  one,  > 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  vnto  thee,  '* 

Arc  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  > 
Say  f or  Donr^piiimetjcbat  the  deb t  Ihould  dowble, 
1$  twcndc  hundred  iUflcs  fuch  a  trouble  ? 


Fairc 
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Fairc  Quecnc  (quoth  he)  if  anie  loucyou  ovveme, 
Meafurc  my  ftrangencfle  with  my  vnripc  ycares. 
Before  I  know  my  felfc,  feekc  not  to  know  me, 
No  fillicr  but  the  vngrowne  frie  forbearcs, 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,the  grecne  flicks  f*?ft , 
Or  b  eing  early  pluckt,is  fo wcr  to  tail, 

Looke  the  worlds  comforter  with  >vcaric  gate, 
H  is  dayes  hot  taske  hath  ended  in  die  %veft. 
The  ov/le  (nights  herald)  flireeks,  tis  verie  late, 
The  ilieepe  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  neft, 
And  cole-black  clouds^that  lliadow  heauens  lighr^ 
Do  fummon  vs  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  fay  goodnightjand  fo  fay  you, 

If  you  will  fay  fo,  you  lliall  baue  a  kis  5 

Goodnight  (quoth  the)  and  creb^iayes  aduc. 

The  honie  fee  of  parting  tefidred  .Ml . 

Her  armes  do  lend  his  necke  a  fweet  imbracc, 
Incorporate  then  they  ieeraie,face  growes  to  face. 

Till  brcathkfie  he  difioyiid,  aftd backward  drew. 
The  heaiienly  moifl:ure  that  Anxetcorall  mouth, 
V  Vhofe  precious  raft,  her  thirftie-Jips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  forfet,  yet  complaiae  on  drouth. 
He  with  her  plentie  pr^,the  j^ipt  with  dearth, 
:  Their  lips  togetIicrgl^w^,falltt)  the  earth* 
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Noirquickc  dcfire  hath  caught  the  ycclding  pray, 
And  gluttonlike  (he  feeds,  yet  neucr  filleth, 
Her  lips  are  conqucrers,  his  lips  obay, 
Paying  what  ranfomc  the  infoircr  willeth : 
V  Vhofc  vultur  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  fo  hie, 
That  (he  will  draw  his  lips  rich  trcafure  dric. 

And  hauingfclt  the  fwectncrte  of  the  fpo  ilc, 
with  blind  foldfurie  (he  bd^iriS  toforragc. 
Her  face  doth  reckc,&(moke,hcr  blood  doth  boile, 
And  carele(re  luft  ftirs  vp  a  defperat  courage, 
Planting  obliuion,  beating  reafbn  backc, 
Forgcttingihames  pure  blufli,&  honors  wrackc. 

Hot,  fairit,  and  wearie,  with  her  hard  imbracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  hadling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  Roe  that's  tyr*d  with  chafing. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  ftild  with  dandling: 
He  now  obaycs,  and  now  no  more  refiftcth. 
While  (he  takes  all  ihe  can,  not  all  (he  liftcth. 

What  waxe  fo  frozen  but  diflfolues  with  tempring, 
And  yields  at  lift  to  eucrie  light  imprelTion  ?        • '  • 
Thingsout  of  hope,  are  compaft  oft  with  ventring, 
Chiefly  in  louc,  whofe  Icauc  exceeds  commifllon : 
Affection  jfaincs'notlikea  palc-fac'd -coward, 
But  the  wOcs  bcft,wh^  m6ft  his  choke  is  fro  ward. 

VV^cn 
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When  he  did  frowne,6had  flic  then  gauc  oucr. 
Such  nedar  from  his  hps  ftie  had  notfuckt, 
Foule  wordeSjand  frowncs,muft  notrepcll  a  louer, 
y  Vhat  though  the  rofc  hauc  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt? 
VVercbeautievaderDA'cntielockskeptfaft, 
Yet  loue  breaks  through;&  picks  them  all  at  laO. 

For  pittie  now  ihc  can  no  more  detaine  him. 
The  poorefoolc  praies  her  that  he  may  depart, 
She  is  refolu'd  no  longerto  reftraine  him, 
Bids  him  fare\vcll,and  looke  well  to  her  hart, 
The  which  by  Cupids  bow  (he  doth  protcft, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breft. 

S  wect  boy  ilie  /nies^this  night  ile  waft  in  ibrrow. 
For  my  lick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  warch, 
Tell  mc  loues  maifter,{hall  we  meete  to  morrow. 
Say,  (liall  we,  fnall  we,  wilt  thou  m^lx  the  match? 
He  tells  her  no,to  morrow  he  intends. 
To  hunt  the  boare  with  ccrtaine  ofhisfrends, 

T  he  boare(  quoth  fhc)  whereat  a  fuddain  pale. 
Like  lav.  nc  being Tpred  vpon  the  blufhing  rofe, 
Vfurpes  her  cheek e,llic  trembles  at  his  tale, 
A::d  on  his  neckhcr  yoakingarmesftic  ihrowes^ 
She  fmckerh  downe,ftill  hanging  by  his  nccke, 
He  oil  her  belly  falh,;hc  on  her  backe, 
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Now  is  (he  in  the  vcric  lifts  ofloue, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  incounter, 

All  is  imaginarie  Ihe  doth  proue, 

He  will  not  mannage  her,  although  he  mount  her. 
That  worfc  then  Tantalus  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lacke  her  ioy, 

Eucn  (b  poorc  birds  deceiu*d  with  painted  grapes, 
Do  furfet  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw : 
Euenfo  fhe  languiftieth  in  her  mifhaps, 
As  thofe  poorc  birds  that  helplcfle  berries  law, 
The  warm  c  cfFeds  which  Ihc  in  him  finds  miffing, 
She  feekes  to  kindle  with  continuall  kiffing. 

But  all  in  vainc5good  Queene,it  will  not  bee, 
She  hath  affai'das  much  as  may  be  prou'd. 
Her  pleading  hath  deferu'd  a  greater  fee, 
She's  loucjlhe  loues,  and  yetlhc  isnotlou'd, 
Fie,  fie,  he  faies,  you  cruih  me,  let  me  go, 
You  haue  no  rcafbn to  withhold  me  fo^ 

Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quothihe)rweet  boy  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  toldft  me,  thou  woldft  hunt  the  boarc, 
Oh  be  aduifd,  thou  know'ft  not  what  it  is, 
With  iauclings  point  a  churlilh  fwincto  goarc, 
VVhofctulhes  neuer  ilieathd,  hewhettethftill, 
Like  to  a  mortall  butcher  bent  to  kill. 

On 
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On  his  bow-backc,  he  hath  a  battel!  Ccty . 
Of  brifly  pikes  that  cuer  threat  his  foes, 
His  eyes  like  glow- vvormcs  ihine,Vrhen  he  doth  fret 
His  fnout  di^s  fepiilchcrs  where  ere  he  goes. 
Being  mou'd  he  ftrikes,  what  ere  is  in  his  way, 
And  w  horn  he  (lrikcs,his  crooked  tuihcs  flay. 

His  brawnie  fides  with  hairie  briftles  armed, 
Arc  better  proofe  then  thy  fpearcs  point  can  enter. 
His  iliort  tliick  necke  cannot  be  eafily  harmed^ 
Being  ircfiill,on  the  lyon  he  will  venter^ 

The  thornie  brarablcs,and  imbracing  buflies. 
As  fearefull  of  him  part,through  whom  he  ruflics. 

Alasjhc  naught  cftecm's  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  loues  eyes  paies  tributarie  gazes. 
Nor  thy  (oft  handes,{weet  Iips,and  chrift  all  einc, 
V  Vhofe  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes,, 
But  haulng  thee  at  vantagc(wondrous  dread!) 
Wold  roote  thefc  bcautics,as  he  roots  the  mead. 

Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathfome  cabin  ftill, 
B eautic  hath  nanghi  to  do  with  iiich  foulcficnds. 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  ^^  ill. 
They  that  thriuc  well,take  counfcll  of  their  friends. 
When  thou  didft  name  the  boarc,not  to  difleble, 
Ifeard  ihy  fonune,aud  my  ioynts  did  tremble, 
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Di  Jft  thou  not  markc  my  face,  was  it  not  white  ? 

Sawed  thou  not  figncs  of  fcarc  lurke  in  mine] eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  faint,  and  fell  I  not  dovvne  right  ? 

VVithinmy  bofome  whereon  thou  doclHyc, 
My  boding  heart,  pants,  bcats,and  takes  no  rcfl:, 
But  Hke  an  carthquakc,(liakes  thee  on  my  breft. 

For  where  loue  raignes, difturbing  iealoufie, 
Doth  call  him  felfe  atfedions  centmell, 
Giuesfalfe  alarmcs,  fuggefteth  mutinie, 
And  in  a  peaceful!  houre  doth  crie,  kill,  kill, 

Diftempringgentlelouein  hisdefirc,       "  ^ 

As  aire,  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  fbwcr  informer, this  bate-breeding  (pie, 

T  his  canker  that  eates  vp  loues  tender  Spring, 

Thisrrarry- tale,  diffentious  iealoufie, 

That  fbmtime true  ncwesjfomtimefalfe  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  heart,and  whifpers  in  mine  eare, 
That  if  I  loue  thee^  I  thy  death  Ihould  fearc. 

And  more  then  fo,  prefcnteth  to  mine  eye. 
The  pidurcofanangrie  chafing  boarc, 
Vndcr  who(c  TnarpefangSjOn  his  backe  doth  lye. 
An  image  like  thy  felfe,  all  ilaynd  withgoare, 
Vyhofc  blood  vpon  the  freili  flowers  being  (lied, 
•  Doth  make  the  droop  with  griel\,6<:  hang  the  hed. 

what 
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What fliould  I  do,  ftcingthec  fo  indeed  ? 

That  tremble  at  th'imagination. 

The  thought  of  It  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fcare  doth  teach  it  diuination  j 

I  prophecie  thy  death,  my  liuing  forrow, 
If  thou  incountcrwith  the  boare  to  morrow. 

But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me, 

Vncouplc  at  the  timerous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  fubtiltie, 

Or  at  the  Rqe  which  no  incountcr  dare : 
Purfuc  thefc  fearfull  creatures  o're  the  downes, 
And  on  thy  wcl  breathd  horfe  keep  with  thy  houds 

And  when  thou  haft  on  foote  the  purblind  hare,' 
Markc  the  poore  wretch  to  oucr-fliut  his  troubles^ 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
He  crankes  and  croffes  with  a  thoufanddouMes, 
The  many  mufits  through  the  which  he  gcJes, 
Arelikealaberinthto  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  runnes  among  a  flocke  bfftieepc^ 
To  make  the  cimning  hounds  miftakc  their  finell, 
And  (bmetimc  where  earth-deluing  Conies  kecpe, 
To  flop  the  loud  purfuers  in  their  yell:  \ 

And  (bmctimc  forteth  with  ahcafdbfdcar^, 
Danger  deuifcthihifts,  wit  waites  on  fearc. 

E  iij 
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Forthcre  his  fmell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  fent-lnuffing  hounds  arc  driucn  to  doubt, 
Ccafing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  haucfingled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out, 

Then  do  they  fpend  their  raouth's,cccho  replies, 
As  if  an  other  chafe  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this  poorc  wat  farrc  off  vpon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  liftning  care, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  purfuc  him  ftill. 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hearc. 
And  now  his  griefe  may  be  compared  v/ell. 
To  one  fore  ficke,  that  heares  the  pafTing  bell. 

Then  (halt  thou  (ec  the  deaw- bedabbled  wretch, 
Turne,and  returne,  indenting  witli  the  way, 
Ech  cnuious  brier, his  wearie  legs  do  fcratch, 
Ech  ihadow  makes  him  flop,  ech  murmour  ftay, 
For  miferie  is  troden  on  by  manic, 
And  being  low,  neuer  relecu'd  by  anie. 

Lycquictly,  and  hearc  a  litle  more, 
Nay  do  not  {lrugglc,for  thou  Ihalt  not  rife. 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  bore, 
Vnlike  my  felfe  thou  hear'ft  me  moralize. 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  fo  to  fo. 
For  louc  can  comment  vpon  cueric  wo« 

Where 
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Where  did  I  Icauc  ?  no  matter  wherc(c|uoth  he) 
Lcauc  me,  and  then  the  ftoric  aptly  ends, 
The  night  is  fpcnt ;  why  v.  hat  of  that  (quoth  (he  ?) 
I  am  (quoth  he)  expedicd  of  my  friends, 

And  now  tis  darke,  an^J  going  I  (hall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  flic)  dcfire  fees  beft  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth  in  loue  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips^ 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kis. 

Rich  prayes  make  true-men  theeues :  fo  do  thy  lips 
Make  modcft  Dyan,  cloudic  and  forlornCj 
Led  ihe  (hould  fteale  a  kiffe  and  die  forfwornc. 

Now  of  this  darke  night  I  perceiue  the  reafbn, 
Cinthia  foritame,  obfcures  her  filuer  (liinc. 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treaibn^ 
For  dealing  moulds  from  heauen ,  that  were  diuine, 
V  Vherin  ihe  fram'd  ihee,in  hie  heauens  defpight, 
To  lliame  the  iiinne  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  flie  brib'dthe  deftinies. 
To  croffe  the  curious  workmanfhip  ofnature. 
To  mingle  beautie  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfedion  with  impure  defeature. 
Making  it  fubied  to  die  tyrannic,- 
Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  miferic. 
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As  burning  fcaucrs,  agues  pale,  and  faint, 
Life-poyfoning  pcftilencc,  and  frcndzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  ficknefle  whofe  attaint, 
Diforder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood, 

Surfets,impo{lumes,gricfe,  and  damnd  difpairc, 
Swearc  natures  death,  for  framing  thee  fo  fair^. 

And  not  the  Icaft  ofall  thefc  maladies, 
But  in  one  minutes  fight  brings  beautic  vnder. 
Both  fauour,{auour,  hew,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  the  th'impartiall  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Arc  on  the  fuddcn  wafted,  thawedjand  donnc, 
As  mountain  {how  melts  With  the  midday  fonne. 

Therefore  defpight  of fruitlcde  chaftitic, 
Loue-lackingveftals,  and  felfe-loLiing  Nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  icarcitie. 
And  barraine  dearth  ofdaughcersjand  of  funs; 
Be  prodigall,  the  lampc  that  burncs  by  night, 
Drie^Vp.hisoyIc,t6lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  bodie  but  a  fwallowinggraue, 

Seemii^to  burie  that  pofteritie. 

V  V  hich  by  the  rights  of  tin;^  thou  needs  mufl  hauc, 

If  thou  dcftroy  them  not  in  darke  obfcuritie  ? 
If  fo  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  difdainc, 
Sith  in  thy  pride,  fo  fairc  a  hope  is  flainc. 

So 
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So  In  thy  kliCy  thy  fclfc  art  made  away, 
A  inikhiefc  worlc  then ciuill  home-bred  ftrifc, 
Or  theirs  whofc  dcrpcrat  hands  them  felucs  do  flay, 
Or  butt  her  (ire,  that  rcaucs  his  fonne  oOife: 
Foulc  canknng  ruft,  the  hidden  trcafiirc  frets, 
L  ur  gold  that's  put  to  vfc  more  gold  begets. 

Kay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  \k  ill  fall  againc. 
Into  your  idle  ouer-handledtheame, 
The  kiffe  I  gaue  you  is  beftow'd  in  vainc, 
And  all  in  vaine  you  ftriue  againft  the  ftreamc, 
For  by  this  black- fac't  night,dcfircsfoule  nourfc^ 
Your  treatife  makes  mc  like  you,worfe  &:  woric. 

If  louc  haue  lent  you  twentie  thoufand  tongues, 
And  euerie  tongue  more  mouing  then  your  ownc, 
Bew  itching  like  the  wanton  Marmaids  iongs, 
Yet  from  mine  earethe  tempting  tunc  is  blownc, 
For  know  my  heart  ftands  armed  in  mine  care, 
And  will  nor  let  a  falle  found  enter  there . 

Leil:  the  dectiuing  harmonie  fliould  ronnc, 

Into  the  quiet  cloiurc  of  my  bred, 

And  then  mv  litle  heart  were  quite  vndonc, 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  reft, 

No  Ladie  no,  myhcarc  longs  not  to  gronc. 
But  foundly  flceps,  while  now  it  flecps  alone. 

V 
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what  hauc  you  vrg'd,  that  I  can  not  rcprouc  ? 
The  path  is  fmooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  lone,  but  your  deuifc  in  louc. 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euery  ftrangcr, 
You  do  it  for  increafe,  6  (Iraunge  excufe ! 

V  Vhen  reafon  is  the  bawd  to  lufts  abufe. 

Call  it  not  louc,  for  loue  to  hcauen  is  fled. 
Since fweatingluft  on  earth  vfurpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofe  fimple  femblance  he  hath  fed, 
Vpon  frclh  beautic,  blotting  it  with  blame; 

V  Vhich  the  hot  tyrant  ftaines,&  foone  bereaucs: 
As  Caterpillers  do  the  tender  leaues. 

Louc  comforteth  like  fun-Hiine  after  rainc. 
But  lufts  cfFed  is  tcmpeft  after  funnc, 
Loucs  gentle  fpring  doth  alwayes  frelli  remainc, 
Lufts  winter  comes,  ere  fbmmer  halfe  be  donne : 
Loue  furfets  not,  luft  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Louc  is  all  truthjiuft  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  oould  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay, 

The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  greene, 

Therefore  in  fadneffe,  now  I  will  away, 

My  face  is  full  of  iliamc,  my  heart  of  teenc, 

Mine  cares  that  to  your  wanton  talke  attended, 
Do  burne  them  felues,  for  hauing  (b  offended. 

VVith 
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With  this  he  brcaketh  from  the  (wcct  embrace. 
Of  thofe  fairc  armes  which  bound  him  to  her  brcftj 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apace, 
Leauesloue  vpon  her  backe,  deeply  diftreft, 

Looke  how  a  bright  ftar  (hooteth  from  the  skyc^ 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus  eye. 

Which  after  him  (lie  dartesjas  one  on  {hope  . 
Gazing  vpon  a  late  enibarkedfriend. 
Till  the  wilde  waues  will  haue  him  fcene  no  more, 
Whofe  ridges  with  the  meeting  cloudcs  contend: 
So  did  the  merciie{le,and  pitchie  night, 
Fold  in  the  obie<^  that  did  feed  her  lighc, 

V  Vhereat  amafd  as  one  that  yna ware, 
Hath  dropt  a  precious  iewcll  in  the  flood. 
Or  ftonitht,as  night  wandrers  often  are,      .u  ■.  ;,> .. ^ 
Their  light  blowne  out  in  fome  raiftruftfull  wbod  j 
Euen  fo  confounded  inthcdarkefhelay, 
Hauing  loft  thcfairedifcoucrieofher  way  • 

And  now  flie  beates  her  heart,w  hereat  it  grones. 
That  all  rhe  neighbour  caucs  asfeeming  troubled. 
Make  verball  repetition  of  her  moncs, 
PaiTion  on  paffion^dceply  is  redoubled, 
Ay  rae,lhe  crics,and  twentie  times5WO,wo, 
And  twentie  ecchoes,twentie  times  cricfb, 

Fij 
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She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note, 
Andfings  cxtcmporaWy  a  wofiiU  dittic, 
Hawloucmakesyong-mcn  thrall,  Goldmen  dote, 
How  loae  is  wife  in  foUic,  fooHih  wittie: 
Her  heauic  anthcmc  ftill  concludes  in  wo. 
And  ftill  the  quier  of  ccchoes  anf^^cr  fb. 

Her  fb ngwastcdiouSyand  out-wore  the  night. 
For  louers  hourcs  arc  long,  though  Teeming  Ihort, 
If  plcafd  themfelucs,  others  they  thinke  delight, 
In  fach  like  circumftancc,  with  fuch  like  fport: 
Their  copiousftorics  oftcntiines  begunne. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  ncuer  donnc. 

For  who  hath  ftie  to  fpend  the  night  withall, 

But  idle  founds  refembling  parafits  ? 

Like  Ihrill-tongu'dTapfters  anfwering  eucric  call, 

Soothing  the  humor  offantaftique  wits. 
She  faycs  tis  (b,  they  anfvver  all  tis  fb, 
And  would  fay  after  her,  if  (he  faid  no. 

Lohere  the  gentle  larkc  wearie  of  reft. 
From  i^  moyfl:  cabinet  mounts  vp  on  hie. 
And  wakes  the  morning, from  whofc  filuer  brefV, 
The  funne  arifcth  in  his  maieftie, 

Who  doth  the  world  fo  glorioufly  behold, 
That  Ceader  tops  and  hils ,  feeme  burnilht  gold. 

Venus 
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Venus  falutes  him  with  this  fairc  good  morrow. 
Oh  thou  cleare  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  cch  lamp,and  (liining  ftar  doth  borrow. 
The  beautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  Hues  a  (bniie  that  'uckt  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,as  thou  doeft  lend  to  other. 

This  fayd, fhe  hafteth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Mufing  the  morning  is  fo  much  ore-wornc. 
And  yetihe  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue  j 
She  barkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  home, 
Anon  Ihe  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily. 
And  all  in  haft  ihe  coaftcth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  ftie  runnes^the  bulhes  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neckejfomekifle  her  face, 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  ftay, 
She  wildly  breakethfrom  their  ftrid:  imbrace. 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whofe  fwelling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  to  feed  her  fawne,  hid  in  ibme  brake, 

By  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  (he  ftarts  like  one  that  {pies  an  adder, 
V  Vreath'd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iuft  in  his  way. 
The  feare  whereof  doth  make  him  {hakc,&  fliuddcf, 
Eucn  fo  the  tiraerous  yelping  of  the  hounds. 
Appals  her  fcnfcs,  and  her  ipirit  confounds. 

F  iij 
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For  now  llic  knowcs  it  is  no  gentle  chafc, 
But  the  blunt  boarc,  rough  beare,  or  I  yon  proud, 
Bccaufc  tliecriercmainethin  one  place, 
Where  fearefully  the  dogs  exclaimc  aloud. 
Finding  their  enemie  to  be  fo  curft, 
They  all  ftraine  curt'fie  who  ihall  cope  him  firft. 

This  difmall  crie  rings  fadly  in  her  care. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  furprife  her  hart, 
Who  ouercome  by  doubt,  and  bloodlcffe  feare. 
With  cold-pale  weakene{rc,nunisech  feeling  part, 
Like  foldiers  when  their  captain  once  doth  y  celd, 
They  bafely  flie,  and  dare  not  ftay  the  field. 

Thusftands  Ihe  in  a  trcmWing  cxrafie. 
Till  cheering  vp  her  fenfes  all  difmayd, 
She  tels  them  tis  a  caufleflc  fantafie. 
And  childilh  error  that  they  are  affrayd. 

Bids  the  leaue  c]uaking,bids  them  fearc  no»more, 
And  with  that  w  ord,  Ih  c  Ipide  the  hunted  boare. 

V  Vhofc  frothie  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  miike,  &  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togithcr, 
A  fecondfearc  through  all  her  finewes  fpred, 
y  Vhich  madly  hurries  her ,  the  kno wes  not  whither, 
This  way  lhcruns,and  now  (he  will  r.o  fur  her. 
But  backcrctircs,to  rate  die  boare  for  mudlu-r. 

A 
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A  thoufan  J  iplccncs  bcare  her  a  thoufand  waves, 
She  trcac!<;  the  path,  tha:  ihc  vntreads  againq 
Her  more  then  halt,  is  mated  with  delaycs, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  braine, 
Tul!  ot  rcfpeds,  yet  naught  atallrefpecling, 
I;i  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  ctfcciing. 

Here  kenncid  in  a  brake,  {he  finds  a  hound, 
And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  maifter, 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
Gainll  vcnimd  fores,  the  onely  foueraignc  plaifter. 
And  here  fne  meets  another,  fa dly  skov/ling, 
To  wl'.om  rtie  fjieaks ,  &:  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceaft  his  ill  refounding  noife. 
Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blackc,  andgrinv, 
Againfl  the  welkin,  volies  out  his  voycc, 
Another,  and  another,  an{\vcr  him. 

Clapping  theirproud  tailes  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  fcratcht-earcs,bleeding  as  they  go. 

Looke  how,  the  worlds  poore  people  are  amazed. 

At  apparitions,  figncs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fcareflil  cyes,They  long  haue  gazed^ 

Infufing  them  with  dread  full  prophecies^ 

So  Ihc  at  thefe  fad  figncs,  drawcs  vp  her  breath, 
And  fighing  it  againc,  cxclaimcs  on  death. 
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Hard  fauourd  tyrant,  ougly,  meagre,  leanc, 
l^atefull  diuorcc  of  loue,  (thus  chides  ihc  death) 
Grim-grinning  ghoft,  earths-worme  what  doft  thou 
To  ftifle  beaUtie5and  toftealehis  breath?   (meanc? 
Who  when  he  Hu'd,  his  breath  and  beautic  fci 
Gloffc  on  the  rofe,(hiell  to  the  violet. 

Ifhebedead,6no,it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beautie,  thou  (houldft  ftrike  at  it, 
Oh  yes,  it  may,  thou  haft  no  eyes  to  fee. 
But  hate&illy  at  randon  docft  thou  hit. 

Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  fallc  dart,  ^ 
Miftakes  that  aime,  and  clcaues  an  infants  hart. 

Hadll  thou  but  bid  beware ,  then  he  had  ipoke, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  loft  his  power, 
The  dcftinics  will  curfe  thee  for  this  ftroke. 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluckft  a  flower, 
Loues  golden  arrow  at  him  fliould  haue  fled, 
.    And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead. 

Dbftihou  drink  tears,  that  thou  prouok'ft  iiich  wee- 
What  may  a  heauie  grone  aduantage  thee?  (ping, 
Why  haft  thou  caft  into  etcrnajl  fleeping, 
Thofe  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  fee  ? 
Now  naturex:ares  not  for  thy  mortall  vigour, 
Sincfeher  beft  worke  is  ruin'dwiththy  rigour. 

Here 
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Here  ouercome  as  one  full  ofdifpaire, 
She  vaild  her  cyc-lidsj  who  like  (luces  ftopt 
The  chriftall  tide,  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fairc. 
In  the  iwcct  channell  of  her  bofome  dropr. 

But  through  the  floud-gates  breaks  the  filuerrain, 
.  And  w  ith  his  ftrong  courfc  opens  them  againc. 

O  how  her  eyes,  and  teares^did  lend,  and  borrow, 
Her  eye  feene  in  the  teares,  tcares  in  her  eye^ 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  viewd  ech  others  forfow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  fighs  ibught  ftill  to  drye, 
Butlike  aftormie  day,  now  wind, now  raine, 
Sighs  drie  her  cheeks,tears  make  the  wet  againc. 

Variable  pafTions  throng  her  conftant  wo. 
As  llriuing  who  fliould  beft  become  her  griefc, 
All  entertaind,  ech  pafl'ion  labours  fo, 
That  eueric  prefcnt  forrow  feemeth  chiefC) 
-But  none  is  beftjthen  ioyne  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds ,  confulting  for  foule  weather. 

By  this  farre  off,  (he  hearcs  fome  huntfman  hallow, 
A  nourfes  fong  nere  pleafd  her  babe  fo  ^^cU^ 
The  dyre  imagination  (lie  did  follow, 
This  found  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expell. 

For  now  reuiuing  ioy  bids  her  reioyce^ 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  voyce, 
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Whereat  her  rcarcs  began  to  tunic  their  tide, 
Being  prifond  in  her  eye:  Hke  pearles  in  glaflfe, 
Yet  lomedniesfals  an  orient  droD  befide. 
Which  h^rchceke  mclts,as  icorning  it  ihouldpaflfc 
To  walh  the  foulc  face  of  the  fluttilh  2:round, 
who  is  but  dronken  when  (lie  fecmcth  drownd. 

O  hard  belecuing  loue  how  ftrange  it  fcemcs ! 
NottobeJeeue^and  yet  too  credulous: 
Thy  \veale5and  wo^are  both  of  them  cxtreames, 
Defpairejand  hopc5makes  thee  ridiculous. 
Tlie  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  vnlikely, 
In  hkely  thoughts  ihe  other  kils  thee  quickly. 

Now  fhc  vnweaues  the  web  that  flic  hath  wrought, 
Adonis  liues,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  (lie  that  cald  him  all  to  nought  ^ 
Now  ihe  ads  honours  to  his  hatefull  name. 

She  clepes  him  king  ofgraues^S:  graue  for  kings, 
Imperious  fupreme  ofall  mortall  things. 

N03  no,  quoth  [lie,  fweet  death,  I  did  but  left, 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fearc 
When  as  I  met  the  boare,that  bloodie  bead, 
Which  knowcs  no  pitie  but  is  ftill  feuere, 
Then  gentle  (hadow(truth  Imuft  confeffc) 
1  rayld  oa  tliec,  fearing  my  loues  dcccffc. 
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Tis  not  my  fault,thc  Bore  prouok't  my  tong, 
Be  \vre'\k  t  on  him  ( inuifible  commaundcr) 
Pis  he  foule  crcatiirCjihat  hath  done  thcc  wrong, 
I  did  but  act,hc's  author  of  thy  (launder. 

Grccf c  haih  t\vo  tongues,  and  ncuer  woman  ycr, 
Could  rule  them  both/vithout  ten  womens  wit. 

Thus  hopingthat  Adonis  is  aliue, 
Hcr.ralh  Tufpcd  ihe  doth  extenuate. 
And  that  his  bcautie  may  the  better  thriue, 
V  V  ith  dcatli  Ihc  humbly  doth  infinuatc, 

Teh  him  gf  trophics,ftatucs,tombes,and  ftories, 
His  vidories,  histriumphsj  and  his  glories. 

O  loue  quoth  fhc,  F)ow  much  a  foole  was  I, 
To  be  ot  fuch  a  wcakc  and  filHc  mind. 
To  v/ailc  his  death  who  Hues,  and  muftnot  die, 
Till  mutuall  ouerthi'ow  ofmortall  kind  ? 

For  he  being dcad^  with  him  is  beautie  flaine. 
And  beautie  dcad^blackc  Chaos  comes  againe, 

Fy,  fy,  fond  loue,  diou  art  as  full  of  fearc, 
As  one  with  trcafurc  ladcnjhenvdwiththeeues, 
Trifles  vnwitneflcd  with  cycjor  care, 
Thy  coward  heart  withfallc  bethinking grecucs. 
Eucn  at  this  word  ihe  hcares  a  merry  borne. 
Whereat  iliclcaps,that  was  bdt  late  forlorne. 
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As  Faulcons  to  the  lure,  away  (lie  flies, 
The  grafle  (loops  nor,  (lie  treads  on  it  fb  lightj^ 
Aud  in  hcrhaftj  vnfortunatcly  fpies, 
Thcfoule  boaresconqueft,  onhcrfaire  delighr, 
Which  fecncjher  eyes  are  murdred  with  the  view, 
Like  ftars  a(ham*d  ofday,  thcmfelues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  fnaile,  whofc  tender  homes  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  Ihcilic  caue  with  painc, 
And,  there  all  (inoothred  vp,  in  (hade  doth  fit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creepc  forth  againe: 
Soathfebk>odievicwhereyesarcfled,     - 
Into  the  dcep-darkc  cfabhias  of  her  head;  • "  • 

Where  they  rcfignc  their  office,and  their  light,     •* 
To  the  difpofingofher  troubled  braine,   ■-■'"    -/'  ^ 
Who  bids  them  ftill  c6n(brt  with  oi^y  flight, 
And  neuer  wound  the  heart  wrth'loofcds  againe, 
Who  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  fiiggcftion^  giues  a  deadly  grqne. 

Whereat  ech  tributariefubicd  quakes, 
As  when  the  wind  impriibnd  in  the  ground, 
Strugglingfor  paffage,  earths  foundation  Ihakcs,  • 
which  with  cold  terror,  doth  rhens  minds  confound: 
This  mutinic  ech  part  doth  Co  fiirprife, 
That  fro  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eies. 

And 
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And  being  opcnd,  threw  vnwilling  light, 
Vpon  the  wide  wound,  that  the  boarc  had  trcncht 
In  his  (oft  flankc,  whofc  wonted  lillie  white 
With  purple  tears  thathis  wound  wcpt,haddrecht. 
No  floure  was  nigh,no  gra{rc3hcarb,leaf,or  weed, 
But  ftole  his  blood,and  feemd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  iblemnc  fympathie,  poorc  Venus  noteth, 
Ouer  one  flioulder  doth  ihe  hang  her  head, 
Dumblicfhc  paflionSjfrantikely  ihe  dotcth. 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  voice  is  ftopr,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow. 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  tillnow.  ^ 

Vpon  his  hurt  the  lookes  fb  ftedfaftly, 
That  her  fight  dazJing,makcs  the  wound  fccm  three^ 
And  then  ihe  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 
That  makes  more  ga{hcs,wherc  no  breach  (huld  be: 
His  face  Teems  twain,ech  fcuerall  lim  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  miftakes,thc  brain  being  troubled 

My  tongue  cannot  expreffe  my  gricfcfe>r  one, 
And  yet  (quoth.{he)behold  two  Adons  dead. 
My  fighes  are  blow ne  away,  my  fait  teares  gonC| 
Mine  eyes  arc  tum'd  to  fire,my  heanto  lead, 
Heauic  hearts  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes  red  fir^ 
So  ftiall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  defirc. 

Giij 
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Alas  poorc  world  what  treasure  haft  thou  loft,  ^  '♦-  r* 
V  Vhat  face  remains  aliuc  tliat^  wonh  the  viewing? 
VVhofe  tongue  is  mufick  nowcwhat  caft  thou  boaff, 
Ofthingslongfince^or  any  thing  infuing? 
The  flowers  arc  iweet,  their  colours frclhjand  trim, 
But  true  fwcct  bcautic  liu'd,and  di'de  with  him; 

Boni)ct,nor  vailc  henceforth  no  creature  weare, 
Norfunpc^  norwindwilleucrftriuetokiflcyoujj  ' 
Hauingnofairetolofejyou  neednotfcarc,    . 
The  fun  doth  skornc  you^dc  the  wind  doth hifle  you. 
Btit  when  Adonis  liu'dc/unncjand  Iharpe  aire, 
Xurktliketwothceucs,torobhim  ofhisfairc.. 

^And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  Dti,*   '  ^  * 
Ynder  whofe  brim  the  gaudie  funne  would  pccpc. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  o'fi^and being  gon^ .:  ^7  h:*h 
•Pliiy  with  his  locks^thcri  would  Adonis  wccpc^ :. . 
'  Avid  ft'raight  in  pittie  of  histcnder  y cares,  (tearcs. 
They  both  would  ftriiie  who  firftlhould  dric  his 

To  Ccp  his  face  the  jLion  walkt  along,  .,  :r-  •  %: 

Behin^ibmc  hedge,  becaufe  he  would  not  fear  him: 
To/ccrcotc  him fcif  when  he  hath  fbngy'-?>  ^'§:■ 
The  Tygrc  would  be  tamc^and  gentlyJicare  hiitu 
JtfKie  had  Cpohsyxhc  wolfcwould  leaacJii?  priic, 
Andneuorfrigbttheffllielambctliatdaic.'  ^.     . 

when 
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When  he  bchcld'his  ihadow  in  thcbrookc, 
The  fifties  (prcad  on  it  their  golden  gils. 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  fuch  pleafure  tooke, 
That  fome  would  fing^me  other  in  their  biJs 
V  Voijld  bring  him  mulberries  &  ripe-red  cherries, 
HeTcdthem  with  his  fightjthey  him  with  berries. 

But  thisfoulc^timj^^^^i^rchin-fhowted  Boarc, 
V  Vho(c,downcward  eye  ftill  looketh  for  a  grauc: 
Ne're  faw  tl\e  beautious  liuerie  that  he  wore, 
y  Vitncfle  theintertainment  that  he  gaue. 
If  he  did  fee  his  face,  why  then  I  know, 
.  -;  lie.  thought  JO  kiife  him,  and  hath  kild  him  &» 

Tis  true,tis  xruc,thus  was  Adonis  flaihe. 
He  ran  vpon  the  Boare  with  hts  (harpefpearej 
Who  did  not  whet  histeethathim.againe,d  If:::'  •• 
But  by  a  kiffe  thought  to  perfuadehim  there. 
And  nouding  in  his  flanke  the  louing  fwinc, 
Sheath' J  vnaware  the  tuske  in  his  foft  groine. 

Had  I  bin  tooth'd  like  him  I  muft  confeffe, 
VVidi  kiffinghimi  fljould  haue  kild  himfirft, 
Buthe  isdead,and  neuer  did  he  bleffc 
My  yoUth  with  his,^thc  more  am  I  accurft. 

XV  ith  this  (he  fallcth  in  the  place  (he  flood, 
'  Andftaiixeshcrfeccvitb  his  congealed  blouA 
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She  lookcs  vponhis  lips,  and  they  arc  pale. 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold, 
She  whifpcrs  in  his  earcs  a  hcauic  talc, , 
As  if  they  heard  the  wof  uU  words  ihc  toldt 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  clofe  his  eyes, 
V  Vhcre  lo,t\vo  lamps  burnt  out  in  darkncflc  lies. 

Two  glaffcs  where  her  felfc,  her  felfc  beheld 
A  thoufand  times,  and  now  no  more  rcflcd, 
Their  vertue  loft,  wherein  they  late  cxceld, 
And  eucrie  beaucic  robd  of  his  cffcd^ 

Wonder  of  tIme(quoth  ll\c)this  ismy  (pight, 
That  thou  being  dead,thc  day  ihuld  yctbclight. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  here  I  prophccie, 

Sorrow  on  louc  liercafter  (ball  attend : 

It  fliall  be  wayted  on  with  icaloulle. 

Find  fwect  beginning,  but  vofauoric  end. 
Ncrc  feded  equally,  but  high  or  lo, 
That  all  loues  plcaiurc  Ihall  not  match  his  wo. 

It  fliall  be  fickle,  falfc,  and  full  of  fraud, 
Bud,and  be  b]afl:cd,in  a  breathing  while. 
The  bottome  poyfoHjand  the  top  ore-ftrawd 
With  fwccts,  that  Ihall  the  tru&ft  fight  beguile. 
The  ftrongeft  bodic  Iliall  it  make  raoft  wcakc, 
Strike  the  v/ifc  dubc,  &  teach  the  foole  to  fpcakc. 
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It  fliall  be  iparing,and  too  fiillbf ryot, 
Teaching  dccrcpitagc  to  tread  the  meafurcs,    - 
The  daring  ruffian  Ihall  it  keepe  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,inrich  the  poore  with  treaftircs, 
It  Ihall  be  raging  aud,and  fiilic  mildc, 
Make  the  yoong  oId,the  old  become  a  childc. 

It  Ihall  fufped  where  is  no  caufe  offcarc, 
It  (hall  not  feare  where  it  fliould  raoft  miftruft, 
Itlhall  be  mercifiill,and  too  feueare, 
And  mofl  deceiuing,whenitieertiesmoftiuft, 
Perucrfe  it  ihall  be,whcre  it  (hpwcs  moft  toward, 
Put  feare  to  vaIour,couragc  to  the  coward. 

It  (hall  be  caufe  of  warrc,and  dire  eiicnts, 

And  fet  diffcntion  t\Am  the  (bnne,and  fire, 

Subiect,and  feruill  to  all  difcontents: 

As  drie  combuftious  matter  is  to  fire, 

Sith  in  his  prime,death  doth  my  louc  dcftroy. 
They  that  loue  beft^their  loucs  ihall  not  cnioy. 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  fide  laickild, 
V  Vas  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  fight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laic  fpild, 
A  purple  floure  fproong  vp,checkred  with  white, 
Rcfembling  well  his  pale  chcckcs,and  the  blood, 
VVliich  ill  round  drops,vp6  their  whitcncffe  flood.. 
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She  bowcs  her  hcad,thc  ncw-fprong  flourc  to  fmcl, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis  breath, 
And  faies  within  her  boibmc  it  Qiall  dwell, 
Since  he  himfelfe  is  reft  from  her  by  dcathj 

She  crop's  tlie  ftalke,  and  in  the  breach  appeared, 
Green-dropping  {ap,which  (he  coparcs  to  tcares. 

Poorefioure(  quoth  (he  )this  was  thy  fathers  guifc, 

Sweet  iflue  of  a  more  (weet  fmelHng  fire, 

For  euerie  little  griefe  to  wet  his  eies, 

To  grow  vnto  himfelfc  was  his  defire^ 
Andib  tis  thine,bat  know  it  is  as  good. 
To  wither  in  my  breft^as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  fathers  bed,  here  in  my  breft. 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood^and  tis  thy  right. 
Lo  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  reft, 
My  throbbing  hart  Ihall  rock  thee  day  and  night- 
There  ffiall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hourc, 
Wherein  I  wil  notkiflemy  fwcetloucs  flourc. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  (he  hies, 
A'nd  yokes  her  filucr  doues,by  whofe  fwift  aide, 
TH^itmiftrcflc  mounted  through  the  cmptic  skies, 
In  har  light  chariot,quickly  is  conuaidc, 
Holding  their  courfe  to  Paphos,whcrctheir  queen, 
Meanes  f  o  immure  her  fclfe,  and  not  be  fcen. 
FINIS      . 
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When  dedicating  his  first   narrative   poem,  Venus  and  shake- 
Adonis^  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare  ^^^^^  *°^ 
wrote:  'If  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  accoimt  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.'     There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece  was 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vow.     Lucrece  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
May,  1 5-94,  thirteen  months  after  Fenus  and  Jdonis.     During 
those  thirteen  months  his  labour  as  dramatist  had  occupied 
most  of  his  time.     In  the  interval  he  had  probably  been  at 
work  on  as  many  as  four  plays,  on  l{tchard  Illy  l^tchard  II ^ 
Kjng  Johiy  and  Titus  Andronicus.     Consequently  Lucrece  was, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  fruit,  not  of  what  he  deemed  his 
serious  employment,  but  of  <  all  idle  hours  ' '.     At  the  same 
time  the  increased  gravity  in  subject  and  treatment  which 

*  Between  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  the  two  poems,  a  play,  in  the 
composition  of  which  Shakespeare  was  concerned,  had  come  from  the  printing- 
press  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  was  drawn  like  JJtcrece  from  Roman 
history,  and  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  occupied  Shakespeare's  attention 
at  the  same  period.  On  February  6,  i')^^  licence  had  been  granted 
to  John  Danter  for  the  printing  of  Titus  Andronicus,  in  which  Shakespeare 
worked  up  an  old  play  by  another  hand.  Danter  was  a  stationer  of  bad 
reputation.  Shakespeare  was  not  in  all  probability  responsible  for  Danter's 
action.  The  first  edition  of  Titus,  of  159+,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
doubted,  survives  in  a  single  copy.  The  existence  of  this  edition  was 
noticed  by  Langbaine  in  16^1,  but  no  copy  was  found  to  confirm  Langbaine's 
statement  till  January,  i^oy,  when  an  exemplar  was  discovered  among  the 
books  of  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  named  Robson,  who 
resided  at  Lund  (cf.  Athenaum,  Jan.  zi,  15)05').  The  quarto  was  promptly 
purchased  by  an  American  collector  for  £1,000.  The  title-page  runs  : — 
'  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus :  as  it  was 
Plaide  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Dariie,  Earle  of  Pem^ooke,  and 
Earle  of  Sussex,  their  Seruants.     London,  Printed  by  John  Danter,  and  are 
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characterizes  the  second  poem  of  Lucrece  as  compared  with 
Venus  and  Adonis^  its  predecessor,  showed  that  Shakespeare  had 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  the  promise  that  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  of  offering  him  '  some  graver  labour '. 
General  Lucrece  with  its   1 8  yy  lines  is  more  than  half  as  long 

character  of  again  as  Venus  and  Adonis  with  its  1194  lines.  It  is  written 
with  a  flowing  pen  and  shows  io.^  signs  of  careful  planning 
or  revision.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  moral  reflections  which  the  poet  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
about  the  narrative.  They  bear  witness  to  great  fertility 
of  mind,  to  wide  reading,  and  to  meditation  on  life's  com- 
plexities. The  heroine's  allegorical  addresses  (11.  8(^9-1001) 
to  Opportunity,  Time's  servant,  and  to  Time,  the  lackey  of 
Eternity,  turn  to  poetic  account  philosophic  ideas  of  pith  and 
moment. 

In  general  design  and  execution,  Lucrece^  despite  its  superior 
gravity  of  tone  and  topic,  exaggerates  many  of  the  defects 
of  its  forerunner.  The  digressions  are  ampler.  The  longest 
of  them,  which  describes  with  spirit  the  siege  of  Troy, 
reaches  a  total  of  2 1 7  lines,  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
poem,  and,  although  it  is  deserving  of  the  critic's  close 
attention,  it  delays  the  progress  of  the  story  beyond  all 
artistic  law.  The  conceits  are  more  extravagant  and  the 
luxuriant  imagery  is  a  thought  less  fresh  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  in  Venus  and  Adorns.  Throughout,  there  is 
a  lack  of  directness  and  a  tendency  to  grandiose  language 
where  simplicity  would  prove  more  effective.  Haste  may 
account  for  some  bombastic  periphrases.  But  Shakespeare 
often  seems  to  fall  a  passing  victim  to  the  faults  of  which  he 

to  be  sold  by  Ed-ward  White  cS?  Thomas  MUlington^  at  the  little  North  doore  of 
Paules  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  155)4..'  This  volume  was  on  sale  on  the, 
London  bookstalls  at  the  same  time  as  the  i^p-f  edition  of  Lucrece.  The 
story  of  Lucrece  is  twice  mentioned  in  Titus  (ii.  i.  108  and  iv.  i.  61). 
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accuses  contemporary  poets  in  his  Sonnets,  Ingenuity  was 
wasted  in  devising  <  what  strained  touches  rhetoric  could 
lend '  to  episodes  capable  of  narration  in  plain  words.  There 
is  much  in  the  poem  which  might  be  condemned  in  the  poet's 
own  terminology  as  the  '  helpless  smoke  of  words '. 

n 

The  theme  of  Shakespeare's  poem  was  nearly  as  well-  The  story. 
worn  in  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  as  that  of  his  first 
poem  Venus  and  Adonis.  For  more  than  twenty  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  tale  of  Lucrece  was  familiar 
to  the  western  world.  Her  tragic  fate  was  the  accepted 
illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  through  the  classical 
era  of  Roman  history,  but  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
hold  that  the  tale  had  taken  on  the  popular  imagination  of 
Europe  survived  the  Renaissance,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
expansion  of  interest  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Among  Latin  classical  authors  the  story  was  told  in  fullest  Classical 
detail  by  Livy  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Bk.  i,  c.  T7-9).  Ovid 
in  his  poetic  Fasti  (ii.  721-85-2)  gave  a  somewhat  more 
sympathetic  version  of  the  same  traditional  details  which 
Livy  recorded.  The  main  outlines  of  the  legend  figured,  too, 
without  variation  in  the  contemporary  Greek  historians, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  their 
successor,  Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  a  later 
Latin  historian,  Valerius  Maximus.' 

'  Dionysius  alone  tells  the  story  at  length.  The  other  writers  narrate  it 
very  briefly.  Cf.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Antitjuitatum  Romanarum  ^ae 
supersunt^  ed.  Riessling,  vol.  ii,  Leipzig,  18(^4 ;  Dio  Cassius,  Historia  Romana, 
ed.  Melber,  voL  ii,  x.  iz-i8,  Leipzig,  i8^j  Diodorus  Siculus,  BlbUotheca 
Hhtorica,  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  ii,  lib.  x.  20-zi,  Leipzig,  18(^7;  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  Facta  et  Dicta  Memorabtlia^  vi.  I.  i.  In  three  papers  on  Shakespeare's 
poem — Shakespeare's  Lucrece,  Ehie  litter  ar hi storische  Untertt/chuftg, — which 
appeared  in  Anglia,  Band  xxii,  pp.  1-31,   J+^-^^S,  393-+5T  (Halle,  1899), 
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St.  Augus- 
tine. 


Mediaeval 
versions. 


Sixteenth- 
century  de- 
velopments. 


Among  early  Christian  authors  St.  Augustine  retold 
the  legend  in  his  Civitas  Bet  (Bk.  i,  ch.  1(^-19).  He  com- 
mented with  some  independence  on  the  ethical  significance 
of'Lucrece's  self-slaughter,  which  he  deemed  unjustified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  tale  found  a  place  in  the  most  widely-read  story- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Gesta  'B^manorum^  and  by  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  stock  topic  among  poets 
and  novelists.  Of  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Boccaccio  was  the  earliest  to  utilize  it.  He  narrated  it  in 
his  Latin  prose  treatise  Be  Claris  Mulieribus,  It  was  doubtless 
Boccaccio's  example  that  first  recommended  it  to  imaginative 
writers  in  England.  Chaucer  and  Gower  both  turned  the 
story  into  English  verse,  Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women 
[§  f,  11.  i<J8o-88f)  and  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amantts  (Bk.  vii. 
47f  4-y  1 3  o).  Both  Chaucer  and  Gower  closely  followed  Ovid, 
but  derived  a  few  touches  from  Livy.  Half  a  century  later 
Lydgate  noticed  the  legend  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  (Bk.  iii,  ch.  y). 
When  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  Lucrece  was  a  recognized 
heroine  of  English  poetry. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  topic,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  in  Italy  both  for  Latin 
and  Italian  epigrams  and  sonnets.  The  Italian  prose-writer, 
Bandello,  dealt  with  it  in  his  collection  of  novels,  which, 
first  appearing  in  ifs^  ^t  once  attained  a  classical  repute. 
Bandello's  fiction  was  quickly  translated  into  French.  The 
revived  drama  of  the  Renaissance  found  in  Lucrece's  fate  a 
fit  subject  for  tragedy,  and  plays  in  which  the  Roman  matron 
is  the  heroine  were  penned,  not  in  France  alone,  but,  more 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Ewig  has  treated  of  the  sources  with  much  learning,  but  he  has 
not  exhausted  the  interesting  topic. 
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cutioufe  to  relate,  in  Germany.  One  of  Hans  Sachs' 
dramas  bears  the  title  <  Ein  schon  spil  von  der  geschicht  der 
Edlin  Romerin  Lucretia '  (Strassburg,  i  fyo).  In  France 
there  was  performed  at  the  Court  at  Gaillon,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  on  September  29,  i  ydtf,  a  short  tragedy 
in  alexandrines  (with  choruses  in  other  metres)  by  one  Nicolas 
Filleul  of  Rouen,  which  bore  the  title :  '  Lucrece,  Tragedie 
avec  des  Choeurs'.'  The  plot  follows  the  classical  lines. 
But  Lucrece's  nurse,  an  original  character,  is  introduced  to 
offer  her  mistress  consolation  and  to  dissuade  her  from  self- 
slaughter.  In  Spain  the  tale  was  equally  familiar,  and  about 
15-90  a  celebrated  poet,  Don  Juan  de  Arguijo,  after  writing  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  summed  up  the  current  knowledge  in  the 
Peninsula  concerning  Lucrece  in  an  effective  sonnet,  which  is 
often  quoted  in  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Meanwhile  the  story  was  running   its   course   anew  in  The  tale's 
popular  English  literature.     In  the  same  year  as  the  French  ^^"be^arT 
tragedy  of  Lucrece  was  produced  at  Gaillon,  William  Painter  England. 
included  a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  version  in  his  massive  collec- 
tion of  popular  fiction  entitled  The  Palace  of  Pleasure.     In  the 
years    that    immediately  followed,  the   tale  was   made   the 
subject   of  at   least  two  ballads,  which  have  not   survived. 
In   if<J8  there  was  licensed  to  John  AUde,  by  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Roister  (cf.  i.  379),  *  a  ballet  called  "  The  grevious 
complaynt  of  Lucrece ",'  and  in   1 770   there   was   licensed 
to  James  Roberts    *A   ballad  of  the  Death  of  Lucryssia' 
(i.  41  <J).     A  third  ballad  of  Lucrece,  of  which  no    copy  is 
now   known,  was,   according  to  Warton,  printed   in    iy75. 

'  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  rare  volume  called  Let  Tkedtres  de  Gaillon. 
A  French  tragedy  by  the  well-known  dramatist,  Alexandre  Hardy,  written 
a  little  later,  bears  the  title  « Lucrece,  ou  Tadulteur  puni ',  but  this  play  does 
not  deal  with  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron,  but  with  an  imaginary  adulteress 
of  Spain.     Hardy's  tragedy  was  first  published  in  \6\6. 
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A  further  proof  of  the  complete  naturalization  of  the  story 
in  sixteenth-century  England  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  repute,  Thomas  Berthelet, 
took  a  figure  of  the  Roman  wife  for  the  sign  of  his  business 
premises,  and  that  his  successors  in  trade  through  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  continued  to  employ  the  same  device.  From 
1723  to  1^62  the  sign  of  *Lucretia  Romana'or  'Lucrece'  (as  it 
was  commonly  called)  hung  before  Berthelet's  house  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street.  In  1^62  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
*  stationer ',  Thomas  Purfoot,  placed  the  same  sig"n  over  his 
printing-office  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ',  and  when  in  15-78 
he  removed  his  press  to  a  new  building  'within  the  New 
Rents  of  Newgate  Market '  he  carried  the  sign  with  him. 
It  was  announced  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  Berthelet  and  Purfoot  undertook  that 
they  were  printed  '  at  the  sign  of  Lucrece '.  When  Purfoot 
retired  from  active  work  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas 
Purfoot,  junior,  continued  the  concern  under  the  same  symbol 
in  Newgate  Market  until  1^40.  Another  use  to  which  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  matron  was  commonly  put  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  when  he  represents  Olivia  in  Twelfth 
Night  (ii.  f.  104)  as  employing  a  seal  with  the  figure  of  Lucrece 
engraved  upon  it. 
Shake-  Shakespeare  was  continuing  a  long  chain  of  precedents  in 

choosing  the  story  of  Lucrece  for  his  new  poem.  Authorities 
abounded  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  and  after  his  wont 
he  used  or  adapted  them  with  much  freedom.  Despite  his 
tendency  to  amplify  details,  he  adheres  to  the  main  lines  of 

'  Purfoot  permitted  one  of  the  chief  Italian  teachers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 
Claudius  Hollyband,  to  advertize  from  i  T75  on  the  title-pages  of  his  philological 
handbooks  that  he  was  « teaching  in  Poules  Churchyarde  at  the  signe  of  the 
Lucrece*.    Cf.  Hoi lybande's Pretie  and  Witte  Historie  ofArnalt  and  Lucenda^  1 5"  7 5"' 
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the  story  as  laid  down  by  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  first  anglicized 
by  Chaucer,  who  frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  two  Latin  writers.  It  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  studied 
the  work  of  these  three  authors.  Their  narratives  so  closely 
resembled  one  another  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  state  with 
certainty  from  which  of  the  three  Shakespeare  immediately 
derived  this  or  that  item  of  information. 

Like  Chaucer  Shakespeare  holds  up  Lucrece  to  eternal 
admiration  as  a  type  of  feminine  excellence — a  type  of  *  true 
wife'  (I.  1 841);  Chaucer  had  similarly  celebrated  her 
(I.   id8d)  as 

The  verray  wyf,  the  verray  trewe  Lucrece. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Shakespeare's  poem  has  closer  affinit}'  AfRnity  with 
with  Ovid's  version  (in  the  Fasti)  than  with  that  of  any  ^^"*- 
other  predecessor.  Like  Ovid  Shakespeare  delights  in 
pictorial  imagery,  and  occasionally  in  Lucrece  he  appears 
to  borrow  Ovid's  own  illustrations.  Chaucer  had  already 
adapted  some  of  the  Ovidian  similes  which  figure  in 
Shakespeare.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  owe  more  suggestion 
to  Chaucer's  source  of  inspiration  than  to  Chaucer  himself. 
The  three  poets,  for  example,  compare  Lucrece,  when  Tarquin 
has  forcibly  overcome  her,  to  a  lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  wolf. 
Ovid  writes  {Fasti^  ii.  799-800) : — 

Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabul'u  deprensa  relictis 
parua  sub  infesto  cum  iacet  agna  lupo. 

Chaucer  (II.  1798-9)  accepts  the  illustration,  but  strips  it  of 
its  vivid  colouring: — 

Ryght  as  a  wolfe  that  fynt  a  lambe  alone. 
To  whom  shall  she  compleyne,  or  make  mone  ? 

Shakespeare  catches  far  more  of  the  Ovidian  strain  in  <J77-9 — 
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The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey,  the  poor  Iamb  cries; 
Tillwith  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlPd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold. 

Elsewhere  Shakespeare  borrows  from  Ovid  words  which 
escaped  Chaucer's  notice.  His  insistence  on  the  <  snow-white ' 
of  Lucrece's  '  dimpled  chin  '  (420)  and  his  comparison  of  her 
hair  to  'golden  threads'  (400)  echo  the  'niueusque  color 
fiauique  capilli'  (/v?//?,  ii.  7(^3)  of  Ovid's  heroine.  Ovid's  Fasti 
was  not  translated  into  English  before  1 6^0.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Ovid  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  the  original. 
The  smaller  At  the  siimc  time  there   are   touches   in   Shakespeare's 

L*vy.  °  Lucrece  which  suggest  that  he  assimilated  a  few  of  Livy's 
phrases  direct.  Painter,  in  the  version  which  he  introduced 
into  his  Palace  of  Pleasure^  very  loosely  paraphrased  the  Latin 
historian,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  gained  all  his 
knowledge  of  Livy  there.  The  lucid  '  argument '  in  prose 
which  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  poem  catches  Livy's  per- 
spicuous manner  more  exactly  than  mere  dependence  on  Painter 
would  have  allowed.  The  lines  (437-41  and  4(^3)  in 
which  Shakespeare  pointedly  describes  how  Tarquin's  hand 
rests  on  Lucrece's  breast  follow  Livy's  phrase,  'sinistraque 
manu  mulieris  pectore  oppresso.'  The  hint  is  given  in  Ovid, 
and  Painter  merely  states  that  Tarquin  keeps  Lucrece  *  doune 
with  his  lefte  hande  \  At  one  point  Shakespeare  corrects  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  Painter — a  fact  which  further 
confutes  the  theory  of  exclusive  indebtedness  to  him.  Livy, 
like  Ovid,  assigns  to  Tarquin  the  threat  that  in  case  of  Lucrece's 
resistance  he  will  charge  her  with  misconduct  with  a  slave. 
Neither  Latin  writer  gives  the  word  « slave '  any  epithet,  and 
whether  the  man  is  in  Tarquin's  or  in  Lucrece's  service  is  left 
undetermined.  Painter  makes  Tarquin  refer  to  a  slave  of  his 
own  household.     Shakespeare  assigns  the  slave  to  Lucrece's 
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household  ;  Tarquin  warns  Lucrece  he  will  place,  at  her  side 
'some  worthless  slave  of  thine ',  i.  e.  of  Lucrece  ( f  i  f  )•  Chaucer 
and  Bandello  are  both  here  in  agreement  with  Shakespeare 
(cf.  Chaucer's  'thy  knave'  in  Legend^  1807;  and  Bandello's 
'  uno  dei  tuoi  servd ').  From  either,  the  English  poet  might 
have  adopted  the  detail.  In  any  case  he  owed  nothing,  at 
this  point,  to  Painter. 

In  his  expansive  and  discursive  handling  of  the  theme  Banddlo's 
Shakespeare  differs  from  all  his  predecessors  save  one.  In  that  "*'^'^* 
regard  he  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Italian  novelist  Ban- 
dello. Bandello  mainly  depends  on  Livy  and  is  sparing  of 
poetic  ornament.  But  he  prolongs  the  speeches  of  the  heroine 
with  a  liberality  to  which  Shakespeare's  poem  alone  offers 
a  parallel.  Bandello's  long-winded  novel  was  accessible 
in  a  French  version — in  the  <  Histoires  Tragiques '  of 
Francois  de  Belleforest.  Shakespearean  students  know 
that  Bandello's  collection  of  tales,  either  in  the  original 
Italian,  or  in  the  French  translation,  was  the  final  source 
of  the  plot  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays, — T{gmeo  and 
Juliety  Much  Mo  about  Nothing.^  Twelfth  Nighty  and  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece 
with  Bandello's  work,  but,  although  the  resemblances  may 
prove  to  be  accidental,  they  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  Shakespeare  had  recourse  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  when  penning  his  second  narrative  poem. 

One  parallel  between  Bandello's  novel  and  Shakespeare's 
Lucrece  will  suffice.  Livy  emphasizes  more  deliberately  than 
Ovid  the  pretence  of  madness  in  Brutus,  the  avenger  of 
Lucrece's  wrong.  Bandello  liberally  developed  Livy's  notice 
of  Brutus'  mysterious  behaviour  on  lines  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  followed.  Brutus  was,  according  to  Shake- 
speare's poem,  <  supposed  a  fool '  ( 1 8 1 9) : — 
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He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so  • 

As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

(11.  1811-13.) 

Bandello  in  his  novel  describes  Brutus's  conduct  thus  : — 

<  E  fingendo  esser  pazzo,  e  cotali  sciocchezze  mille  volte 
il  di  facendo,  come  fanno  i  bufFoni,  divenne  in  modo  in  opinione 
di  matto^  che  appo  i  figliuoli  del  7^,  piu  per  dar  loro  con  le  sue 
paT^e  trastullo  che  per  altrOy  era  tenuto  caro"*,^  Shakespeare's 
attribution  to  Brutus  of  idiocy  characteristic  of  a  <  fool '  in  a 
king's  household  seems  coloured  by  Bandello's  phraseology. 

In  the  rhetorical  digressions  which  distinguish  Shake- 
speare's poem  he  had  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  own 
bent,  but  even  in  these  digressive  passages  there  emerge  bold 
an  para  e  s.  ^j.^^gg  q£  ]^ jg  reading,  uot  merely  in  the  classics,  but  in  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  The  217  lines  (13^(^-782),  which 
describe  with  exceptional  vividness  a  skilful  painting  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  betray  a  close  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  book  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  The  episode  in  its  main  outline 
is  a  free  development  of  Vergil's  dramatic  account  (Bk.  i.  \$6- 
6fy)  of  a  picture  of  the  identical  scene  which  arrests  Aeneas' 
attention  in  Dido's  palace  at  Carthage.  The  energetic  portrait 
of  the  wily  Sinon  which  fills  a  large  space  in  Shakespeare's 
canvas  is  drawn  from  Vergil's  second  book  (11.  76  scq.y 

*  In  English  the  words  run : — '  And  pretending  to  be  mad,  and  doing 
such  foolish  things  a  thousand  times  a  day  as  fools  are  wont  to  do,  Brutus  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  was  held  dear  by  the  king's  sons,  more  for 
making  them  sport  with  his  foolish  tricks  than  for  any  other  cause.' 

"  References  to  more  or  less  crude  pictorial  representations  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  common  in  classical  authors,  notably  in  Ovid.  Ovid  in  his 
Heroides^  i.  3  3  seq.,  causes  the  Greek  soldier  to  paint  on  a  table  with  wine  the 
disposition  of  the  opposing  armies  at  Troy.  The  first  lines  of  this  passage  are 
very  deliberately  quoted  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrevj^  iii.  i,  i8,  x(>  : — 

Hie  ibat  Simois  j  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus  ^ 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  scnis. 
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Shakespeare  again  enlarges  the  restricted  bounds  of  the 
classical  tale  by  introducing  a  sympathizing  handmaiden. 
Such  a  subsidiar)^  character  (1212-302)  is  unknown  to 
Ovid  or  Livy.  This  new  episode  coincides,  possibly  by 
accident,  with  a  scene  in  the  French  tragedy  of  Lucrece  of 
1^66.  No  other  parallel  is  met  with.  Shakespeare  makes 
effective  use  of  the  woman's  *  heaviness '  when  she  is 
summoned  by  her  mistress  after  the  latter  resolves  to  slay 
herself.  In  the  French  drama  Lucrece's  nurse  feelingly 
endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 

The  appeal  to  personified  Opportunity  (11.  %6^  sq.) 
seems  an  original  device  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  succeeding 
apostrophe  to  Time  (11.  939  sq.)  covers  ground  which  many 
poets  had  occupied  before.  Two  English  poets,  Thomas 
Watson  in  Hecatompathia  (1J82,  Sonnets  xlvii  and  Ixxvii),  and 
Giles  Fletcher  in  Ltcia  (i5'93.  Sonnet  xxviii),  anticipated  at 
many  points  Shakespeare's  catalogue  of  Time's  varied  activities, 
Watson  acknowledged  that  his  lines  were  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  Serafino  and  Fletcher  imitated  the  Neapolitan  Latinist 
Angerianus ;  while  both  Serafino  and  Angerianus  owed  much 
on  their  part  to  Ovid's  pathetic  lament  in  Tristia(i\.  6.  i-io). 
Shakespeare  doubtless  obtained  all  the  suggestion  that  he  needed 
from  his  fellow  countrymen.  That  Shakespeare  knew  Watson's 
reflections  on  the  topic  seems  proved  by  his  verbatim 
quotation  of  one  of  them  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing(i.  i.  271): 
'In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.'  Similarly 
there  are  plain  indications  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  that 
Fletcher's  Licia  was  familiar  to  him.' 

In  Ovid,  Ars  Amatorla^  i.  131  sq.,  Ulysses,  for  Calypso's  amusement, 
paints  the  like  scene  with  a  wand  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  describes  his 
sketch  in  terms  very  like  those  in  the  Heroides.  But,  although  Ovid  offered 
hints  for  Shakespeare's  picture,  Vergil  supplied  the  precise  design. 

'  Cf.  Elizabethan  Sonnets^  Introd.  by  the  present  writer,  vol.  i,  p.  Ixxxiii,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  348  J  Ufe  of  Shakespeare^  5th  edition,  pp.  81  ».  a,  1 17  ».  2,  and  229  ».  1  - 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
English  poets  offered  Shakespeare's  imagination  material  susten- 
ance while  he  was  developing  the  Roman  legend.  Several  phrases 
come  almost  literally  from  Constable's  Diana  ^,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  in  i  j-94  two  years  old,  and  the  second  was 
just  published. 
The  debt  But  the  closcst  parallels  with  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  alike 

ww^w^  ^    ^^  phrase,  episode,  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  Daniel's 
(159O         contemporary    narrative    poem,    entitled    The    Complaint    of 
J{osamond.     This  poem  was  appended  in    15-92  to  a  second 

'  When  Tarquin  [^-jj-^)  describes  Lucrece's  complexion — 

That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale^ 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace^ 

he  echoes  Constable's  description  of  his  mistress  (ist  edit.  Sonnet  xvii) — 

My  Ladle's  presence  makes  the  roses  red^ 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  hlush  for  shame. 
The  Uly's  leaves^  for  envy^  pale  became^ 
And  her  white  hands  in  them  this  envy  bred. 

In  the  preceding  stanza  the  impression  of '  whiteness '  which  the  sleeping 
Lucrece  gives  Tarquin  seems  derived  from  Constable's  description  in  Sonnet 
iv  (edit.  1 5-5)1)  of  his  mistress  in  bed.  Constable's  *  ivhiter  skin  with  -white 
sheet*  anticipated  Shakespeare's  line  (471),  'o'er  the  -white  sheet  peers  her 
-whiter  skin'  In  the  reference  in  iMcrece  to  Narcissus  {x6')-€)  Shakespeare 
echoes  his  own  poem  oi  Venus  and  Adonis.  The  allusion  ultimately  came  from 
Marlowe's  Kero  and  Leander,  In  Venus  and  Adonis  {i6i-T.)  Shakespeare 
wrote  : — 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

In  iMcrece  {7.6<^-6)  Tarquin  reflects  on  Lucrece's  beauty — 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

The  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  as  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses ,  iii.  407  sq., 
tells  of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  flower,  and  not  of  his  death  by  drowning, 
Marlowe  set  Shakespeare  the  example  of  adopting  a  post-classical  version,  and 
related  in  his  Hero  and  Leander,  Sestiad  i,  11.  74-^,  how  the  Greek  boy 

Leapt  into  the  water  for  a  kiss 
Of  his  own  shadow,  and  despising  many. 
Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 
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edition  of  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  christened 
Delia.  In  Daniel's  poem  the  ghost  of  Rosamond,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II,  gives  sorrowful  voice  to  her  remorse  at  having 
submitted  to  the  adulterous  embraces  of  the  king,  and  finally 
relates  her  murder  by  Queen  Eleanor.  The  whole  poem  is 
in  the  0 ratio  recta  of  the  heroine,  and  the  key  is  that  of 
Lucrece's  moaning.  Shakespeare  adopted  in  Lucrece  the  seven- 
line  stanza  of  The  Complaint  of  l^samond^  and  handled  it  very 
similarly. 

At  one  important  point  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
borrowed  Daniel's  machinery.  Both  heroines  seek  consola- 
tion from  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  closely  scans 
a  picture  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  details  of  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  sad  circumstance.  Daniel's  Rosamond 
examines  a  casket  finely  engraved  with  ornament  suggesting 
her  own  sufferings  j  on  the  lid  is  portrayed  Amymone's 
strife  with  Neptune,  while  *  figured  within  the  other  squares ' 
is  the  tale  of  Jove's  pursuit  of  the  love  of  lo.  Rosamond's 
casket  was  wrought 

So  rare  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature 
To  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

(11.  374-r-) 
To  Shakespeare's  piece  of  skilful  painting 

In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life.         (1.  1 3  74.) 

Daniel's  phraseolog}^  seems  to  be  echoed  in  single  lines  such 
as  these : — 

An  expird  date  cauceWd  ere  well  begun.         {Lucrece^   2d.) 

CanceWd  with  Time,  will  have  their  date  expird, 

iyR^samond^   242.) 

Sable  night.^  mother  of  dread  and  fear.  [Lucrece^   1 1 7.) 
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Nighty  mother  of  sleep  and  fear^  who  with  her  sable  mantle. 

{JR^samond^  43  2-) 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growitig  rose  defends. 

[Lucrecey  492.) 

The  ungather^d  J^ose^  defended  with  the  thorns. 

(B^samondy  210.) 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view.         {Lucrece.^    i2<Ji.) 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view.       [Rosamond ^  407-) 

In  sentiment,  too,  Shakespeare  appears  often  content  to 
follow  Daniel.  The  husband  Collatine's  inability  to  speak, 
owing  to  the  anguish  caused  him  by  Lucrece's  death, 
resembles  King  Henry's  enforced  silence  in  presence  of 
Rosamond's  dead  body  [l^samond^  904-7): — 

Amazed  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs, 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found : 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears. 
Confused  affects  each  other  do  confound. 

Collatine's  experience  is  described  thus  (Lucrece^  1779-80) : — 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue.* 

'  Again  Daniel,   developing   Seneca's    'Curae   levcs   loquuntur   ingentes 
stupent',  tells  of  his  hero  how 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come; 

For  light  cares  speak,  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb.       (11.  909-10.) 

Shakespeare  remarks  on  the  silence  of  his  heroine  (11.  13x9-30) — 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Cf.  Sidney's  Arcadia^  bk.  i.  Eclogue  i — 

Shallo'w  brooks  murmur  moity  deep  silent  slide  aiuay. 

and  Raleigh's  <  Silent  Lover '  (Poems,  ed.  Hannah,  No.  xiv) — 
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Neither  the  individuality  of  style  nor  the  substantive 
originality  of  many  details  in  Shakespeare^s  poem  can  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  clear  that,  working  on  foundations 
laid  by  Ovid,  he  sought  suggestion  for  his  poetic  edifice 
in  Livy,  and  in  such  successors  of  the  classical  poet  and 
historian  as  Chaucer  and  Bandello.  Nor  can  it  be  lightly 
questioned  that  he  absorbed  sentiments  and  phrases  from 
many  contemporary  English  verse-writers  with  whom  his  muse 
acknowledged  a  sympathetic  affinit}^ 


m 

The  metre  of  Lucrece  was  a  favourite  one  in  English  The  metre 
literature  long  before  the  Elizabethan  era.  The  seven-line  °  '*^""' 
stanza  is  more  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  than  any  other.  He 
seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French  poetry  of  his 
contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machault.  It  is  often  met  with  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales  (see  The  Clerk es  Tale^  The  Man  of  Lames 
Tahj  The  Second  JSonnes  Tale\  as  well  as  in  Troylus  and  Crisyde 
and  many  of  the  shorter  poems  (cf.  <  The  complaint  to  his 
empty  purse ').  It  is  the  metre,  too,  of  Lydgate's  monumental 
Fall  of  Princes.  According  to  Elizabethan  critics  it  was  the 
stanza  that  was  best  adapted  to  serious  themes.  Gascoigne 
described  it  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  (i  ^76)  as  <  Rithme  royall ' : 
<  and  surely,'  he  adds,  '  it  is  a  royalle  kinde  of  verse,  seruing 
best  for  graue  discourses.'  According  to  Puttenham,  The  Arte 
of  English  Poesie^  is^9y  the  seven-line  stanza  was  <the  chief 

Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams 
The  shallovj  murmurs  but  tke  deep  are  dumh^ 
So  when  aflFections  yield  discourse,  it  seems. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  it  comes. 


seven-line 
stanza. 
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of  our  ancient  proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writing  any- 
thing historical  or  grave  poem ',  and  he  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Troylus  and  Crisyde  and  Lydgate's  Fall  of  Princes  by  way  of 
proof  that  <  the  staife  of  seven  verses  was  most  usual  with 
our  ancient  makers '.  The  rimes,  he  points  out,  were  capable 
of  seven  variations.  Shakespeare  followed  the  customary 
scheme  which  Chaucer  had  employed  (ababbcc).  Putten- 
ham  found  fault  with  those  who  close  the  stanza  with  an 
independent  couplet  <  concording  with  no  other  verse  that 
went  before ',  but  he  finally  admits  that  the  <  double  cadence 
in  the  last  two  verses  serves  the  ear  well  enough '.  The 
comment  well  applies  to  Shakespeare's  prosody. 
Spenser's  Oi  English   pocms   in   the    metre   which  were  written 

shortly  before  Shakespeare  penned  his  Lucrece^  the  most 
memorable  is  Spenser's  l^uines  of  Time^  published  in  ijpo, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  cadences  seem  almost  precisely  anti- 
cipated. The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  stanza  in 
Spenser's  hands : — 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie, 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  far  away : 
Then,  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide/ 

Greene's  j4  Maidetis  Dreame^  An  elegy  on  Sir  Christopher  Hattovy 

'  Spenser  employed  the  seven-line  stanza  with  a  different  scheme  of 
rhyming  (ababcbc)  in  his  Dapknaida^  1^9^?  ^ut  in  his  Hymnes^  IT^<^5  he 
returned  to  the  Shakespearean  plan.  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
used  the  seven-line  stanza  in  long  poems  immediately  after  Lucrece  were 
(Sir)  John  Davis  in  his  Orchestra^  ^TP+j  Barnfield  in  Complaint  of  Chastitie 
and  Shepherds  Content^  ^Ti^+j  Drayton  in  Mortimeriados ^  JT9^>  ^"^  parts  of 
Harmonie  of  the  Churchy  ^')9^'  At  a  little  later  date  Nicholas  Breton 
employed  it  constantly ;  cf.  his  Pasqvils  Fasse  and  Passeth  noty  1600 ;  Longing 
of  a  Blessed  Hearty  idoi  ;  Vasqvils  Mad  Cappe^  16 16. 
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a  pedestrian  piece  of  verse  in  the  seven-line  stanza,  followed 
Spenser's  poem  in  1^91,  and  next  year  there  appeared 
Daniel's  Complaint  of  I{osamond.  The  uses  to  which 
Shakespeare  put  Daniel's  preceding  experiment  have  already 
been  noticed.  Shakespeare  employed  the  stanza  again  in 
the  narrative  poem,  A  Lover^s  Complaint^  which  was  first 
published  in  160^  with  the  Sonnets.  That  piece  was  probably 
written  very  shortly  after  Lucrece. 

Thou^  the  popularit)^  of  Lucrece  did  not  equal  that  of 
Fenus  and  Jdonis^  and  the  \'olume  passed  through  fewer 
editions  during  and  after  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  its  success  on  its 
appearance  was  well  pronounced,  and  it  greatly  added  to  Shake- 
speare's reputation  among  con temporar}^  critics.  Some  readers,  Early 
like  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (1^98),  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus^  and  Richard  Bamfield  in 
Poems  in  Divers  Humours^  1T98 ',  failed  to  detect  any  distinction 
between  Lucrece  and  its  predecessor  Fenus  and  Adonis.  But  a 
fQw  observers  like  Gabriel  Harvey  were  more  discriminating, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  earlier  poem  delighted  '  the 
younger  sort ',  Lucrece  pleased  *  the  wiser  sort'.^  Har\'ey  was 
indeed  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  serious  aspect  of  the  poem 
and  to  rank  it  with  Hamlet:.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
noted  that  he  read  the  poem  in  idod,  and  a  copy  figures  in 

*  And  Shakespeare  thou,  whose  hony-flowing  vaine 
(Pleasing  the  World)  thy  Praises  doth  obtaine. 
Whose  Venus  and  whose  iMcrece  (sweete  and  diaste) 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immortal]  Booke  have  plac't. 
=  Harvey's   words   ran: — 'The    younger  sort    take    much    delight   in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,    But  his  iMcrece  and  tragedy  of  Hamlet^  Prince 
of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort'     Harvey  wrote  these 
words  about  i  (J04  in  a  copy  of  Speght's  Chaucer  of  1 598.    They  were  transcribed 
by  George  Steevens  (cf.  Variorum  ed.,  i8zi,  vol.  ii,  p.  5(^9).     But  the  volume 
containing  Harvey's  original  draft  belonged  to  Bishop  Percy,  and  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  at  Northumberland  House,  London,  which  destroyed  the  bishop's  library 
in  178a 
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the  table '  of  his  English  books  Anno  i6ii  \  Minor  indications 
that  the  work  was  familiar  to  students  abound.  Fragments 
of  two  lines  (10^6-7)  are  quoted  in  the  disjointed  con- 
temporary scribble  which  defaces  the  outside  leaf  of  an  early 
manuscript  copy  of  some  of  Bacon's  tracts  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  library  at  Alnwick  ;  the  words  were  prob- 
ably written  down  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 

To  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  work  especially  appealed.  It  at  once  received 
the  flattery  of  imitation  or  actual  plagiarism.  As  early 
as  1 5-95-  Richard  Barnfield,  an  inveterate  imitator  of 
Shakespeare,  transferred  many  phrases  to  his  Cassandra.  In 
1600  Samuel  Nicholson  incorporated  lines  without  ac- 
knowledgement in  his  poem  of  Acolastus — procedure  which 
was  followed  with  even  greater  boldness  by  Robert  Baron 
in  his  Fortune^s  Tennis  Ball  just  fifty  years  later.  Remini- 
scences of  the  great  apostrophe  to  Opportunity  are  met 
with  in  Marston's  play  of  The  Malcontent.,  1^04,  and  in  Ford's 
Lady'^s  Trial.,  i<^3  8.  Shakespeare's  friend,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
produced  a  five-act  tragedy  called  The  J{ape  of  Lucrece  in  id  08, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  poem.  But  Heywood's  play  is  a  chronicle 
drama  covering  much  wider  ground  than  Sextus  Tarquinius' 
outrage.  Lucrece's  tragic  experience  is  merely  one  of  many 
legendary  disasters  which  occupy  Heywood's  pen,  and  the 

'  Shakespeare's  name  is  repeated  many  times,  in  various  forms,  on  this 
outside  leaf,  together  with  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  Rychard  the  Second  and 
Rychard  the  Third.  The  crude  excerpt  from  Lucrece  runs  : — *  reuealing  day 
through  euery  Crany  peepes  and  see.*  The  careless  scribble  has  little 
significance,  and  was  possibly  the  work  of  a  scribe  testing  a  new  pen.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  arguments  which  would  treat  the  manuscript 
rigmarole  as  evidence  of  Bacon's  responsibility  for  Shakespeare's ^works.  The 
MS.  has  been  twice  reprinted  lately,  by  Mr.  T.  Le  Marchant  Douse,  who  takes 
a  sensible  view  of  the  problem  offered  by  the  scribble,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burgoyne,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  incoherences  seriously. 
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indebtedness  to  Shakespeare  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  suggestion  of  that  single  topic.  The  poet  Suckling,  Sucklings 
one  of  Shakespeare's  warmest  admirers  in  the  generation  mem^'*^' 
succeeding  the  dramatist's  death,  gave  curious  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  poem.  He  claimed  to  find  a 
detached  fragment  of  verse,  of  which  he  failed  apparently 
to  recognize  the  provenance.  The  fragment  consisted  of 
the  ten  lines  from  Lucrece[^Z6-^6)  which  somewhat  affectedly 
describe  Lucrece  asleep  in  bed;  but  the  stanza  was  in  six 
lines  instead  of  in  the  authentic  seven  lines,  and  Suckling's 
text  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  Lucrece.  To  the  mysterious  excerpt  Suckling  added  a 
'  supplement '  of  fourteen  lines  of  his  own.  The  twenty-four 
lines,  in  four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  were  included  in  Suck- 
ling's posthumously  collected  verse  (Fragmenta  Aurea^  i  (^4 5)  under 
the  heading  '  A  supplement  to  an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil.  Shakespears '.  A  marginal  note  running  '  Thus  far 
Shakespear'  distinguished  Suckling's  share  of  the  short  poem 
from  that   which  he  assigned  to  the  dramatist.'      In  \6^^ 

*  Gerald  Langbaine,  in  his  account  of  Shakespeare  in  his  Dramatkk  Foets, 
16^1,  makes  the  comment :  <  What  value  [Suckling]  had  for  this  small  piece 
of  Lucrece  may  appear  from  his  supplement  which  he  writ  and  which  he  has 
publisht  in  his  poems.'     The  first  stanza  of  Suckling's  poem  runs  : — 

One  of  her  hands,  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kisse. 

Which  therefore  swel'd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder, 

As  angry  to  be  rob*d  of  such  a  blisse: 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long. 

Whilst  t'  other  blush't,  cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 

This  six-lined  rendering  of  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Lucrece  (in  seven  lines)  is 
not  easy  to  account  for.  Suckling  had  perhaps  written  out  the  lines  from 
memory,  or  from  a  hurried  and  incorrect  copy.  There  seems  less  to  recommend 
the  opposing  theory,  which  represents  Suckling's  crude  quotation  to  be  a  first 
draft  of  the  verse  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  an  indication  of  an  original 
intention  on  the  poet's  part  to  employ  in  Lucrece  the  six- line  stanza  of  f^enus 
and  Adonis.     Cf.  Shakespeare's  Centurte  ofVrayse^  pp.  205,  xz6--j. 
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evidence  that  Shakespeare's  poem  was  still  familiarly- 
cherished  by  men  of  letters  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  John 
Quarles,  son  of  Francis  Quarles,  the  author  of  the  Emblems^ 
penned  a  brief  continuation  in  six-line  stanzas  entitled 
The  Banishment  of  Tarquin^  or^  The  Reward  of  Lust,  This  was 
appended  to  a  reissue  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  16^^ — the 
last  of  the  seventeenth -century  editions.  The  dramatist  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  <  The  incomparable  Master  of 
our  English  "Poetry  Will :  Shakespeare,  Gent.' — a  signal  testi- 
mony to  his  repute  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 


IV 

The  copy-  In  the  liistory  of  the  publication  of  Lucrece^  two  of  the 

right  of  the  persouagcs,  the  printer  Richard  Field,  and  the  publisher  John 
Harrison,  who  were  concerned  in  producing  the  first  edition 
of  Venus  and  Adonis^  reappear,  but  not  in  quite  their  former 
capacities.  The  copyright  changed  hands  far  less  often  than 
that  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  There  were  only  five  o\vners  in 
the  course  of  a  century. 

The  copyright  of  Lucrece  was  owned  at  the  outset  by 
John  Harrison  of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, a  publisher  or  stationer  who  was  thrice  Master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company — in  1^83,  ij88,  and  i^<)6.  He  had 
distributed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
the  spring  of  if 93,  and  acquired  the  copyright  of  that 
poem  fourteen  months  later.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  attesting  his  ownership  of  Lucrece  runs 
under  date  of  May,  15-94,  thus  '  : — 


John  Harri- 
son the  first 
owner.  May 

9j  ^94- 
March  i6, 
\6\a,. 


Arber,  ii.  (^48. 
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Entred  [to  Master  Harrison,  senior]  for  his  copie  under 
thand  of  master  Cawood  Warden,  a  booke  intituled  the 
Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vi**  C. 

Harrison  employed  Richard  Field,  Shakespeare's  fellow  towns- 
man, to  print  the  work,  and  Field's  device  of  an  anchor, 
hanging  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  motto  Anchora  Spei^  is 
prominently  displayed  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 

Harrison  retained  the  copyright  of  the  poem  for  nearly  The  printers 
twenty  years,  until  March  i,  i<^i|,  and  published  at  least  four  fou^ editions, 
editions — in  15-94,  15*98,  k^oo,  1607.  But  only  the  first  was 
printed  by  Field.  Peter  Short  printed  that  of  1 5-  9  8  j  Harrison's 
son,  also  named  John,  printed  that  of  1600,  and  Nicholas  Okes 
that  of  1 507.  AH  the  printers  were  men  of  position  in  the 
trade.  Okes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Field,  who  had  acted 
as  his  surety  when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  on  December  5-,  KJ03,  while  Thomas  Heywood, 
the  author,  in  his  Jpology  for  Actors  which  Okes  printed  for 
him  in  i<Ji2,  addressed  him  as  his  'approved  good  friend', 
and  commended  his  care  and  industry — compliments  which 
were  rare  in  the  intercourse  of  printer  and  author. 

On  March  i,  i<^i|,  Harrison  parted  with  the  copyright  of  Roger  jack- 
Lucrece  and  of  three  other  of  his  publications  of  a  different  ^°"'  ^'^*^°"'^ 

^  owner, 

class  to  a  stationer  of  comparatively  minor  reputation,  Roger  March  1, 
Jackson,  whose  shop  over  against  the  Great  Conduit  in  Fleet  J^'I^T "" 
Street  bore  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart.'      The  transaction 
is   thus  entered   in  the  Stationers'  Company's   Registers   (iii. 

5*42)  :— 

'  Roger  Jackson,  son  of  Martin  Jackson,  of  Burnho!me,  Yorkshire,  had 
been  apprenticed  to  Ralph  Newbery,  a  well-known  stationer,  on  July  ^r,  I5'9i 
( Arber,  ii.  1 75).  He  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
on  August  10,  1^99,  and  acquired  his  first  copyright  (Greene's  Gooit  Hunting 
Coney  Catchers)  on  September  5,  i6oz  (Arber,  iii.  T.l6).  His  first  apprentice, 
Richard,  son  of  Thomas  Gosson,  joined  him  April  aj,  160^. 
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Francis 

Williams, 
third  owner, 
Jan.  16, 
i6i6-]nne 
29,  1630. 


John  Harri- 
son, junior, 


[1^14]  primo  Martij  i(Ji3[-4] 

Entred  [to  Roger  Jackson]  for  his  Coppies  by  consent  of 
Master  John  Harrison  the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court, 
these  4  books  foUowinge  ijr. 

viz*.  ... 

Mascalles  first  booke  of  Cattell 
Master  Dentes  Sermon  of  repentance 
Recordes  Arithmeticke. 

LuCRECE 

Shakespeare  died  on  April  23,  1616^  more  than  two  years 
after  the  copyright  of  Lucrece  suffered  its  first  transfer.  Jackson, 
the  second  holder,  retained  the  copyright  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  till  his  death  early  in  1(^2  (J,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  editions  of  1616  and  1^24, 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham,  and 
the  second  by  John  Beale/  His  widow  assigned  the  book, 
with  her  property  in  twenty-nine  other  volumes,  on  January  i  d, 
1626^  to  Francis  Williams.  The  entry  attesting  the  transfer 
in  the  Stationers'  Register  runs  (iv.  149) : — 

[i(^25]  1(5°  Januarij  i52j[-d] 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [to  Francis  Williams]  by  mistris 

Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jackson  Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a 

full  Court  hoi  den  this  Day.  all  her  estate  in  the  [30]  Copies 

here  after  mencioned  xiiij/. 

-23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare 

Francis  Williams  kept  the  copyright  for  little  more  than 
four  years,   parting   with  it  on  June    29,  1(^30,  to   Master 

^  Snodham,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  i8,  i6'o2,  was  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  East,  or  Este,  the  music-printer,  whose  surname  {^alias  East)  he 
added  to  his  own.  Snodham  succeeded  to  his  old  master's  presses  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  printed  much  music,  e.g. 
Campion's  music-books  [1610  and  i(Jia).  In  16^15"  Wither's  Satyre  came  from 
his  press.     He  was  active  in  the  trade  till   his  death  in    l6^^.    Beale,  a 
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Harrison,  apparently  a  grandson  of  the  original  holder,  and  the  fourth 
printer  of  the  edition  of  i  do  o.    (He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  2  ^^^t^'jo- *^ 
Company  in  1(^3  8.)     This   transaction,  which   involved  the  March  u, 
transfer  to  <  Master  Harison '  of  over  thirty  books,  is  thus 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  (iv.  237): — 

29  Junij  16^0. 
Assigned  over  vnto  him  [i.  e.  Master  Harison]  by  master 
Francis  Williams  and  order  of  a  full  Court  all  his   estate 
right  title  and  Interest  in  the  Copies  hereafter  menconed 


VIZ* 

Lucrece. 


xij/  v'f./ 


Master  Harison  produced  an  edition  in  KJ32,  which  was 
printed  by  R.  B.  [i.  e.  Richard  Bishop]  \  and  he  retained  the 
property  until  his  death  twenty-three  years  later.     His  widow, 
Martha  Harrison,  sold  it  on  March  if,  i<^f-|,  to  yet  another 
John  Harison  (or  Harrison),  apparently  a  nephew  of  her  late  John  Harri- 
husband,  and  the  third  of  the  name  to  hold  the  property,  thkd'^the 
The  third  John  Harrison  was  in  partnership  with  William  ^ftfa  holder. 
Gilbertson  of  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street,  who  had  lately 
acquired  the  copyright  of  %)enus  and  Adonis.     Under  some 
arrangement   with  Harrison,  Gilbertson  produced  in   i^yj, 
with  another  coadjutor,  John  Stafford,  the  latest  edition  of 
Lucrece  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

master  printer  from  March  i,  i<^i  3,  and  a  livery-man  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
from  Feb.  4,,  i6^3T,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  printers  of  his  day. 

^  The  initials  R.  B.  alone  appear  on  the  title-page,  but  the  full  name  of 
Richard  Bishop  figures  as  printer  for  Harrison  in  the  same  year  of  a  new 
edition  of  John  White's  Short  Catechism.  No  other  member  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  was  a  printer,  bore  the  same  initials.  Robert  Bird,  who 
acquired  the  copyright  of  'Pericles  in  1^30,  was  a  publisher  or  bookseller  only. 
John  Norton  printed  for  him  an  edition  of  the  play  in  that  year.  But  it  is 
puzzling  to  note  that  the  printer's  device  with  the  motto  <ln  Domino  Con- 
fido,'  which  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  1(^31  Lucrece,  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  1(5^3  o  Pericles. 
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Harrison  and  Field's  first  edition  of  1 5-94  is  the  sole 
authentic  source  of  the  text  of  the  poem.  That  alone  followed 
the  author's  manuscript.  The  later  editions  were  set  up  from 
those  that  went  before.  Small  typographical  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  reissues,  but  all  the  alterations  may  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  correctors  of  the  press  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of 
i6i6y  which  came  out  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  In  that 
volume  there  are  traces  of  a  clumsy  editorial  revision. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  author  supervised  the  production 
of  the  first  edition,  but  greater  care  was  taken  in  its  typography 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works, — not 
excepting  Uenus  and  Adotiis.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
misprints  nor  from  other  typographical  irregularities.  But  an 
eflbrt  was  made  to  reduce  their  number  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  original  edition  was  printed  oil*  slowly ;  the  type 
was  kept  standing  after  the  first  impressions  left  the  office,  and 
small  changes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  standing- 
type,  with  the  result  that  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the  first 
edition  show  small  discrepancies  among  themselves.  One 
impression  is  freer  from  typographical  errors  than  another,  or 
a  correction  which  has  been  made  in  one  copy,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  sense  or  the  grammar,  is  absent  from  another 
copy.  The  alterations  are  not  always  intelligent,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  them. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  volume — one  of  two  in  that  library — has  at  least  five 
readings  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else.  They  were  appar- 
ently all  deemed  to  be  defects,  and  were  afterwards  changed. 
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Their  surv^ival  in  only  one  extant  copy,  their  absence  from 
all  the  others,  proves  that  the  copy  which  retains  them  was  the 
earliest  extant  impression  to  leave  the  printing-office.  The 
five  unique  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  I,  with  the  cor- 
rections which  appear  in  all  other  impressions  of  the  first 
edition,  are  : — '  morning '  (I.  24)  for  'mornings  '  [i.e.  morning's]  j 
'Appologie'  (I.  31)  for  <  apologies';   '  Colatium '  (1.  yo)  for 

<  Colatia  ' ;  <  himselfe  betakes  '  (l.i2y)  for  <  themselves  betake  ' ; 

<  wakes '  (1.  126)  for  <  wake.' 

Only  the  first  of  these  readings  is  a  quite  obvious  misprint. 
The  substitution  of  *  apologies '  for  <  Appologie '  improves  the 
spelling,  but  the  verb  <needeth',  which  the  noun  governs,  is 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  singular  after  its  subject  is  put  into 
the  plural — a  syntactical  construction  which  is  defensible  but 
not  usual.  The  alteration  <  Colatidt '  is  right.  No  such  town 
as  Colatia;w  is  known,  but  in  spite  of  its  removal  from  line  f  o, 
the  erroneous  form  '  Colati/zw '  is  still  suffered  to  deface  in 
all  copies  line  4 — the  only  other  place  where  the  town  is 
mentioned.  The  change  in  line  iiy  seems  intended  to  get 
rid  of  the  awkward  construction  of  the  singular  verb  with 
a  plural  subject  in  '  winds  that  wake/'  in  the  next  line,  126. 
In  line  125-  the  first  reading  <  And  euerie  one  to  rest  himself 
betake/ '  is  grammatically  better  than  the  second,  <  And  euerie 
one  to  rest  themselues  betake';  but  in  order  to  rime  <wake' 
(of  the  next  line)  satisfactorily,  it  was  needful  to  put  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line  in  the  plural  and  to  give  it 
a  plural  instead  of  a  singular  subject. 

In  the  following  instance  the  reading  in  the  Bodleian  copy  Reading 
which  is  here  reproduced  appears  in  only  one  other  copy — in  f^o^e^^^m 
the  second  (Caldecott)  copy  in  the  same  library.  copies. 

<Euen  so  the  patterne  of  this  worne  out  age'  (I.  i3yo.) 
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figures  in  all  extant  impressions  save  in  the  two  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  line  reads — 

Euen  so  this  pattern  of  the  worne  out  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  better  reading,  but 
it  is  clear  that  '  the  patterne  of  this  .  .  .  age '  was  deemed  the 
better  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

The  following  two  misprints  in  the  Bodleian  copy,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  are  also  met  with  in  the  second  copy  in 
the  same  library  and  in  the  Sion  College  copy  as  well,  but 
both  are  corrected  in  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum 
copies  : — line  1 1 8  2,  '  which  for  (instead  of  by)  him  tainted ' ; 
line  1 3  3  f ,  '  blastj- '  for  '  blast.' 

The  following  misprints  seem  common  to  all  impressions : — 
Title-page  (last  line)  'Churh-yard'  for  'Church-yard';  <sleeep' 
(1.  161)  for  <  sleep';  <  to  begiiild '  (1.  1^44)  for  'so  beguild'; 
<on'  (1.  i6%o)  for  'in';  'it  in'  (1.  171 3)  for  'in  it.'  The 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  11.  8^7-8  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  may  also  be  reckoned  among  typographical 
inaccuracies. 

The  volume  offers  examples  of  the  ordinary  irregularities 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  specimens  of  Elizabethan  typo- 
graphy. Capital  letters  within  the  line  are  used  little  less 
arbitrarily  than  in  Fenus  and  Adonis.  Such  ordinary  words  as 
'Tent'  (if),  'Bee'  (83d,  840,  i7<^9),  'Citty'  [i55\)  and  'Foe' 
( I  do  8 ),  are  always  dignified  with  an  initial  capital.  But  the  per- 
sonified '  time '  and  '  opportunity  '  go  without  the  distinction. 
No  law  is  observable  in  such  a  distribution  of  capitals.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  poem,  'Beauty'  is  invariably  spelt  with  a  capital, 
but  in  the  concluding  stanzas  it  appears  with  a  small  letter ; 
the  word  is  used  eighteen  times  in  all,  and  the  capital  appears 
twelve  times.      '  Sun '  occurs   eight   times  in  all,  five   times 
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with  a  capital.     '  Heaven '  is  rarely  allowed  a  capital,  although 
'Ocean'  always  is.     It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the 
printer  to    print  all    proper   names   in  small  capitals;    but  Small 
this  rule,  although  often  followed,  was  imperfectly  carried  '^^P'"^" 
out.     Cf.  line  yj3 — 

<  And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes.' 

<  Pluto '  is  with,  but  *  Orpheus '  is  without,  due  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  place-name  'Ardea '  is  in  lower-case  type  in  line  i,but 
in  small  capitals  in  line  1332.  '  Rome '  appears  six  times  and  is 
never  in  small  capitals.  Other  signs  of  careless  revision  are 
the  substitution  of  a  small  letter  for  a  capital  at  the  opening 
of  line  8(^,  and  the  dropping  in  two  places  of  the  catchword — 
on  pp.  28  and  90.     Italics  are  not  used  at  all,  save  in  the 

<  Argument ',  which  is  italicized  throughout,  proper  names 
only  being  in  roman  type. 

The  cursive  contraction  for  '  m '  or '  n ' — a  long  line  over  Contrac- 
the  preceding  vowel — is  used  thirty-eight  times,  commonly  in 
order  to  save  space.  The  ampersand  <&'(for  <and')  occurs  fifteen 
times  for  the  same  reason.  Both  symbols  are  employed  some- 
what capriciously.  Their  employment  reflects  on  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  even  if  they  figured  in  the  author's  <  copy '. 

Variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word  are  compara-  Mis- 
tively  few^  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ground  for  ^^'^  '"^^ 
criticism.  Thus  we  find  « doore '  (30^)  and  ' dore '  (3 25-,  337)  j 
*dumbe'  (2(58)  and  'dum'(474);  < nurse '(11^2) and  *nourse' 
(813);  'opportunity' (874,  87^,  895-,  932)  and  ' oportunitie ' 
(903,  1023);  'rankes'  (1439)  and  <  ranckes  '  (1441) ;  'Rome' 
and  '  Roome '  (i ^44,  1 8 y i j  j  ' sometime  '(nod)  and  '  somtime ' 
(iioy);  'spirite '  (1346), 'sprite'  (4^1),  and  'spright'  (121); 
'tongue'  (14(5 1")  and  'tong'  (i4<J3,  1718).  In  the  case  of 
'  tongue '  and '  sometime '  the  variations  occur  within  a  couple 
of  lines  of  one  another.     The  curious  spelling  'poUusion'  for 
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'pollution'  (i  I  y7),  where  the  word  rimes  with  'confusion'  and 
'conclusion',  is  another  orthographical  error.' 

The  text  of  The  text  of  the  late  impressions  of  the  15-94  edition  was 

°^'  followed  in  the  editions  of  1^9^-,  i<^oo,  and  1^07.     A  few 

changes  were  introduced  by  the  corrector  of  the  press  in  each 
revision,  but  all  v/ere  trivial  and  mainly  affected  the  spelling, 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  contractions.  The  fourth  edition 
of  i(Jo7,  despite  the  commendation  which  Thomas  Hey  wood 
bestowed  on  its  printer,  Nicholas  Okes,  introduces  some  new 
misprints  of  bad  eminence  (e.  g.  1.  993,  'time'  for  'crime'; 
1.  1024,  'unsearchfiiU'  for  '  uncheerful 'j.  These  were  slavishly 
adopted  by  succeeding  printers.  In  the  imprint,  the  words 
'  Printed  l/y  N.  O.'  appear  as  '  Printed  be  N.  O.' 

'^}^^    .  Somewhat  more  extensive  alterations   marked   the   fifth 

alterations  ,   ,         — _   ,  i  i  i  •  i       i    i 

of  1616.  edition,  printed  by  T[homas]  S[nodham],  and  published  by 
Roger  lackson,  in  1616.  This  edition  was  described  on  the 
title-page  as  ^  Newly  T^euised"*^  and  bore  for  the  first  time  the 
new  title  of  The  JR^pe  of  Lucre ce  instead  of  the  Lucrcce  of 
the  earlier  issues.  Shakespeare's  name  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  title-page.  Traces  of  the  hand  of  an 
unskilful  editor  are  apparent.  A  new  list  of  '  contents ', 
which  preceded  the  'Argument'  in  the  preliminary  pages, 
collected  together  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form  twelve 
marginal  notes  which  were  distributed  through  the  text  of 
the  poem,  and  supplied  a  running  analysis  of  the  story.  The 
earlier   marginal  notes  were  numbered  in  the  text  5  but  the 

'  '  Pollution  *  is  only  used  thrice  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  In  two  cases— 
in  Tiuelfth  Nighty  i.  z.  4,9,  and  Measure  for  Measure^  ii.  4.  183 — it  is  rightly  spelt 
*  pollution  *  (in  the  First  Folio).  But  in  the  third  place  where  it  occurs — in 
Love's  Labour  s  Lost^  iv.  i.  ^6 — it  is  farcically  misused  by  Goodman  Dull  for 
'  allusion ',  and  is  misspelt  '  polusion  '  in  both  the  First  Quarto  and  the  First 
Folio.  The  misspelling  there  seems  deliberately  introduced  by  way  of  ridicule  of 
popular  ignorance.  In  a  serious  context  *  pollution  *  was  alone  recognized  by 
care  fill  writers  or  printers. 
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later  notes  were  unnumbered.  This  list  of  contents  and 
marginal  notes  were  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  latter  run  thus  : — 

(i)  The  praising  of  Lucrece  as  chast,  vertuous,  and  beautiful, 

maketh  Tarquin  enamor'd.     (Stanza  i.) ' 
(ii)  Tarquin  welcomed  by  Lucrece.     (Stanza  8.) 
(iii)  Tarquin  disputing  the  matter  at  last  resohes  to  satisfy 

his  Lust,     (Stanza  if.) 
(iv)  Lucretia  wakes  amazed  and  confounded  to  be  so  surpriz'd. 

(Stanza  66.) 
(v)  Lucrece  pleadeth  in  defence  of  Chastity  and  exprobates 

his  uncivil  lust.     (Stanza  82.) 
(vi)  Tarquin  all  impatient  interrupts  her,  and  denied    of 

consent   breaketh   the  inclosure  of  her  Chastity  by 

Force.     (Stanza  93.) 
(vii)  Lucrece     thus     abused     complains     of    her     misery. 

(Stanza  109.) 
(viii)  Lucrece  continuing  her  laments,  disputes  whether  she 

should  kill  her  self  or  no.     (Stanza  ifs-) 
(ix)  Lucrece   resolved   to  kill  her  self  determines  first  to 

send  her  Husband  word.     (Stanza  i74') 
(x)  Upon  Lucrece   sending  for  Colatine  in  such  hast,  he 

with  divers  of  his  Allies  and  Friends  returns  home. 

(Stanza  227.) 
(xi)  Upon  the  Relation  of  Lucrece  her  Rape  Colatine  and 

the   rest   swear  to  revenge :    but  this    seems  not  full 

satisfaction  to  her  losses.     (Stanza  243.) 
(xii)  She  killeth  herself  to  exasperate  them  the  more  to  punish 

the  delinquent.     (Stanza  245-.) 
The  character  of  the  textual    changes,  which   are  not 

'  The  numbered  stanza  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  contents.  I  insert 
it  with  a  view  to  showing  the  distribution  of  the  marginal  notes  through  the 
poem, 
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numerous,  suggests  that  there,  too,  an  editorial  pen  was  working 
albeit  clumsily.  Metrical  considerations  probably  account 
for  the  following  alterations  :-^ so  high  a  rate' (line  19  of  161 6 
edition)  for  <  such  high  proud  rate '  j  *  a  date  expired  j  and 
canceld  ere  begun'  (26)  for  <an  expired  date,  canceld  ere  well 
begun 'j  <doth  march'  (301)  for 'marcheth' j 'beneath' (5-43) 
for  'under' J  'ever  dumb'  (1123)  for  'mute  and  dumb'j 
'  throughout  Rome  '  (i  8  yi)  for  '  thorough  Rome '.  In  1.  16^0 
the  substitution  of  '  one  woe '  for  the  original  misprint  '  on 
woe 'is  ingenious,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hyphen  in  1. 1018 
to  connect  the  words  '  skill '  and  '  contending  '  betrays  intelli- 
gence. Other  variations  of  the  earlier  text  are  unjustifiable  : 
'  rue '  (45" 5")  for  '  true ' ;  '  feeded  '  {60^)  for  '  seeded ' ;  '  bersed  ' 
((Jf  7)  for  '  hersed  ' ;  '  mighty  '  (d8  o)  for '  nightly ' ;  '  foule  lust ' 
((^84)  for  '  prone  lust '  j  '  fears '  (<^98)  for  'fares  '  ^  'of  reine ' 
(706)  for  'or  reine';  'disdaine' (78(5)  for  'distain';  Palmers 
that'  (790)  for  'Palmers  chat';  'bannes'  (8^9)  for  'barnes'; 
'time'  (993)  for  'crime';  omission  of  epithet  'goodly'  in 
1 247  ;  '  held  '  (125-7)  for  '  hild.' 
The  editions  The  edition  of  1624.  follows    that   of   1616   servilely. 

°63z,^^6j5,  Only  the  title-pages  differ.  Even  the  error  in  the  signature 
and  1707.  (B4for  A4)  is  repeated.  The  edition  of  1(^32  adds  some  new 
misprints  (e.g.  1.  47,'  growes '  for  '  glowes ';  1. 1 5-5,  '  konur '  for 
'  honour ' ;  1.  282,'  cloakt '  for  'choked' ;  1.  8  5-4, '  iniquity'  for 
'impurity').  The  reissue  of  idyy  closely  adheres  to  that  of 
1^32,  with  a  few  misreadings  of  its  own.  The  next  reprint 
figured  in  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1707),  vol.  iv, 
pp.  143-204.  The  text  is  that  of  K^ff,  with  a  few  worthless 
emendations.'     Unfortunately  the  crude  misreadings  of  1707 

'  The  chief  changes  were: — 1.  35,  'from  theevish  Cares'  for  *From 
theeuish  eares*;  1.  i()i,  '  the  wretched  hateful  Lays*  for  *&  wretched  hateful 
dales';  1.  148, 'all' for  *  ill*;  1.  317, 'the  Needle' for 'her  needle';  1.  ^5:0, 
'  fresh  false  hast '  for  '  fresh  fail's  haste ' ;  1.  6%\^ '  foul '  for  '  prone ';  I.  1 510, 
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were  accepted  by  Gildon,  who  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  '  Poems,'  by  way  of  supplement  to  Rowe's 
collective  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  17  lo.'  Gildon 
did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  poor  text  of  1707,  and 
his  text  was  accepted  without  inquiry  by  other  eighteenth- 
century  editors.  Lintott,  in  one  of  his  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Poems'  in  i709>  gave  Lticrece  a  title-page  bearing  the 
date  1(^32,  but  he  did  not  follow  the  edition  of  that  year 
with  much  precision.  It  was  not  until  Malone  reprinted  the 
poems  in  1780,  that  any  collation  was  attempted  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  the  first  edition  of  1J94.  Then  at  length  the 
poet's  words  were  freed  of  a  century  and  a  halPs  accumulation 
of  ignorant  misread ings. 

VI 

Eight  editions  of  Lucrece  are  known  to  have  been  Census  of 
published  between  its  first  issue  in  if 94  and  i<^ff,  when  the 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions  appeared.  Four 
editions  came  out  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  respectively,  in  i  ^94, 
15-98,  i(Joo, and  \6oj.  A  fifth  followed  in  \6\6^  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  others  in  1621,  1(^32,  and  \6^^.  The  number 
of  extant  copies  of  all  these  early  editions  are  verv  few,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  other  editions,  of  which  every 
exemplar  has  disappeared.  Malone  mentions  editions  of 
11-95  and  ido2,  but  no  editions  dated  in  either  of  these 
years   have   come  to  light.-      Two   of  the  known  editions 

'  woman '  fw  'workman  '  ^  1.  1 756^,  'in  pure  Revenge '  for  '  in  poor  revenge '. 
The  substitution  of  <foul  lust*  (L  (^84.)  for  < prone  lust'  and  of  'peal'd'  for 
'pild*  (in  the  sense  of  'peeled*)  in  lines  \\6i  and  116^9  were  attempts 
to  make  diflScuJt  words  clear  to  eighteenth-century  readers. 

^  See  Verius  and  Adonis^  Introduction,  pp.  71-2. 

""  An  edition  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Halliwell-Phillipps 
lacked  a  title-page  and  was  at  one  time  declared  by  him  to  belong  to  the  year 
kTio,  but  this  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  xdy-  (see  No.  XXIX  infra). 


extant 
copies. 
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only  survive  in  single  copies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
a  larger  number  of  copies  are  accessible  of  the  original  editidn 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  seven.  As  many  as  ten  are  now 
traceable.  Several  of  these  have  been  recovered  recently. 
Thomas  Grenville  asserted  some  sixty  years  ago  that  only  three 
were  known.  George  Daniel,  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  and 
other  collectors  of  the  last  half-century  raised  their  estimate 
to  five.     That  niniiber  must  now  be  doubled. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  of  all  the  editions  more  copies 
will  be  found  hereafter.  At  present  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  first  seven  editions  (excluding  fragments)  number  no 
more  than  thirty.  The  eighth  edition  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  Some  twenty  copies  seem  traceable,  but 
of  these  only  six  contain  the  rare  frontispiece  and  are  perfect, 
two  of  these  being  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  in  America. 
Of  the  thirty  copies  of  the  first  seven  editions,  twenty 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  nine  are  in  America,  and  one,  which 
has  lately  changed  hands,  is  not  at  the  moment  located.  Of  the 
twenty  British  copies,  fifteen  are  in  public  institutions, —  five 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  five  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two 
in  the  Capell  Collection  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  one 
in  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  one  at  Sion  College, 
London,  and  one  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Five  are 
in  the  hands  of  English  private  owners.  Of  the  nine  American 
copies,  one  is  in  a  public  institution — the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York — and  eight  arc  in  private  hands.' 

'  A  copy  of  an  unspecified  edition  of  Lucrece^  sold  with  twenty-two  other 
pieces,  brought  in  1^80,  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  library,  three 
shillings.  Comparatively  few  copies  have  figured  in  public  auctions  of  late 
years.  The  highest  price  which  the  first  edition  has  fetched  is  ^loo,  which  it 
reached  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  1885;.  No  copy  of  that  edition  has  occurred 
for  sale  since.  Of  the  later  editions,  ^7^ — the  price  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  1(^3 1 
edition  at  the  Halliwcll-Phillipps  sale,  also  in  1889 — is  the  auction  record. 
For  the   firontispiecc  of  the    idfy  edition   as   much  as  £110  was  paid  at 
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The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  is  the  only  one  which  ap-  First 
peared  in  quarto.  The  signatures  run : — A  i,  A  ii,  B-N,  in  ^  ^^"°^' 
fours.  There  are  forty-seven  leaves  in  all  without  pagi- 
nation. The  dedication  figures  on  the  recto  side,  and  the 
^Argument '  on  the  verso  side,  of  the  leaf  signed  A  ii.  The 
text  of  the  poem  commences  on  the  leaf  signed  B.  The  title- 
page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  [Field's  device  and  motto] 
London  |  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harrison,  and 
are  |  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  |  in 
Paules  Churh-yard  15-94.  |  The  pattern  of  Field's  device  of 
the  suspended  anchor,  with  his  motto  Anchora  Sfet^  slightly 
differs  from  that  on  the  title-page  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
In  the  Lucrece  volume  the  boughs  are  crossed  in  front  of  the 
stem  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  figured  behind  the  stem, 
as  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  volume. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  which  is  repro-  No.  r. 
duced  in  facsimile  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  is  one  Bodleian(i). 
of  the  two  exemplars  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  books  which  was 
presented  in  18  id  to  the  library  by  the  brother  of  Edmund 
Malone,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and  is  numbered 
I*^Ialone  34.  In  the  spring  of  1779,  Malone  bought  for  twent)- 
guineas  a  single  volume  containing  this  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Lucrece^  together  with  a  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.^  At  a  later  date  he  caused  these  and  many  other  of 
his  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  be  inlaid  and 

a  sale  in  190a.  At  tlie  {M^esent  moment  the  prices  are  rapidly  rising. 
A  perfect  copy  of  a  first  edition  would  be  likely  to  reach  ^looc,  and  a  perfect 
copy  of  any  later  edition  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^500.  Justin  Winscwr's 
Bibliography  of  Shakespeare^ s  Voems  (Boston,  1879),  and  the  preface  to  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (new  edit  1891),  supply  some  useful  particulars 
in  regard  to  extant  copies,  but  most  of  the  information  recorded  here  has 
been  dei  ived  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  copies,  or  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  present  owners,  or  from  sale  catalogues. 
'  Charlemont  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Rep.),  i.  34.3. 
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First 

Edition, 

1594- 


No.  II. 
Bodleian  (2). 


No.  III. 
British 
Museum  (i). 


No.  IV. 
British 
Museum  (2). 


No.  V. 
SionCoIIege. 


to  be  bound  up  somewhat  capriciously — six  or  seven 
together — in  a  long  series  of  large  volumes.  His  copy  of  the 
If 9 4  Lucrece  now  fills  the  first  place  in  the  volume  which 
is  labelled  outside  <  Shakespeare  Quartos,  v^olume  III,'  and 
contains  six  quarto  tracts.  The  edition  of  Lucrece  measures 
7~'  X  f",  but  is  inlaid  on  paper  measuring  9I-"  x  7j\  The 
poem  is  followed  successively  by  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of 
160^  (with  the  Aspley  reprint);  by  Hamlet^  i<^0  7;  by  two 
quartos  of  Pmc/fj- dated  respectively  1(^09  and  161^^  and  by 
A   Torkshire   Tragedy^   160%. 

A  second  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  first 
edition  o( Lucrece  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1833, 
and  is  marked  Malone  %%6.  It  is  bound  up  with  copies  of 
the  If  94  edition  of  Venus  and  Jdonts^  and  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Sonnets^  i  (^09  (with  the  John  Wright  imprint).  The 
three  tracts  were  purchased  by  Caldecott  in  June,  i79<^, 
<of  an  obscure  bookseller  of  .  .  .  Westminster'.'  The  Lucrece^ 
which  comes  second  in  the  volume,  has  been  seriously 
pruned  by  the  binder,  and  measures  only  6^"  x  4^".  The 
title-page  has  been  torn  in  places  and  roughly  repaired. 

O^  the  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  the  better 
one  was  purchased  at  the  Bright  sale,  in  1845-,  for  ^^8.  The 
press-mark  is  C.2i.c.4y.  It  was  bound  by  Hayday  in  maroon 
morocco,  and,  though  several  leaves  have  been  repaired,  is 
in  good  condition.     It  measures  7"  x  4 H''. 

The  second  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  in  the 
Grenville  Collection  (G.  1 1 1 78).  It  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Grenville,  the  collector,  at  the  Combe  sale  in  1837.  It  is 
well  bound  in  morocco.  Grenville  described  it  in  a  note 
in  the  volume  as  one  of  only  three  known  copies.  It 
measures  5  J-|"  x  j".  The  last  leaf  is  missing,  and  its  place 
is  filled  by  a  reprint  from  Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

The  perfect  copy  in  Sion  College,  London,  formed  part 
of  the  library  of  Thomas  James,  a  well-known  London  printer. 


'  See  Vevus  and  Adtmis^  Introduction,  p.  59. 
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whose  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  presented  it  with  other  first 
volumes   in    171 1    to    Sion   College   'out   of   her    singular  edition, 
affection  and  respect  for  the  London  clerg}^'.     The  copy,  ^  ^'^' 
which  is  now  separately  bound,  originally  formed  part  of 
a  volume  in  which  five  rare  poetical  tracts  of  like  date  were 
bound  together.'     The  copy  seems  to  have  been  printed  off 
somewhat  later  than  the  Malone,  and  earlier  than  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy  or  the  Bright  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lines  1182  and  13^0  read  as  in  the  Malone  copy  and  not  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies.     At  other  points  (lines   31  and  12^-6)  the  readings 
are  identical  with  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Malone.^     The  measure- 
ments are  7-'  x  jy". 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  now  at  Chatsv/orth,  No.  vi. 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  actor  John  Philip  Kemble,  ^^^onshire 
whose  library  was  acquired  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1821.  Kemble  inlaid  and  mounted  his  quarto  plays  and  poems, 
and  bound  them  up — six  or  seven  together — in  a  long  series  of 
volumes.  Lucrece  forms  part  of  volume  cxxi  in  his  collection 
of  plays.  There  are  six  quartos  altogether  in  the  volume,  the 
other  five  being  the  edition  oi  Pericles^  1^09;  and  early  copies 
of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
i<5i3;  The  London  Prodigally  i<^ofj  Locrine^  iJ'9f  j  ^nd  the  first 
part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  idoo.     Lucrece  does  not  seem   to 

'  In  the  original  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  there  appears  the  entry 
'Shakespeare's  Lucrece'^  &c.  In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library 
(i7z4.)thetractsboundupwithI>a'^f^are  indicated.  All  are  now  separately  bound 
and  are  of  the  highest  rarity.  They  are  : — i.  Barnfield's  Affectionate  Shepherd^ 
1594.  (the  only  other  known  copy  is  at  Britwell).  2.  Michael  Drayton's  Idea: 
The  Shepherds  Garland^  1 5-93  (only  two  other  copies  seem  to  have  been  met  with, 
and  none  is  in  a  public  library).  3.  O.  B.'s  Display  of  Vain  Ufe^  printed 
by  Richard  Field  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  15-94  (fairly  common). 
4..  Lamentation  of  Troy  for  the  Death  of  Hector ^  15'9-fj  by  I.  O.  (fairly  common). 
5-.  An  old  facioned  loue  .  .  .  by  T.  T.  Gent.  i5'9+  (a  translation  of  Watson's 
Latin  poem  Amyntas)  ;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Capell  collection 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  last  two  tracts  were  both  printed  by 
Peter  Short  for  William  Mattes. 

"  Sec  pp.  31-2  supra. 
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Huth's  copy. 

No.  VIII. 

Holfoid 

copy. 
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Mr.  White's 
copy. 


No.  X. 
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Dwight 

Church's 

(Rowfant) 

copy. 


have  been  collated  by  Kemble,  but  it  is  quite  perfect ;  the 
other  pieces  in  the  volume  have  a  note,  <  Collated  and 
perfect,  J.P.K.,'  with  date  either  1792  or  1798.  The  original 
page  measures  6--^"  x  4I",  but  the  page  in  which  the  text  is 
inlaid,  8f  x  <J^''.  It  is  one  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 
first  edition,  closely  resembling  the  copies  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  copy  owned  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth  was  purchased  at 
the  Daniel  sale,  in  i8<54,  for  £1^7  10s.  od.  It  is  a  perfect 
exemplar. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Capt.  George  Lindsay  Holford,  of 
Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  purchased  by  the 
present  owner's  father,  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  for  ^i  00,  about 
1 8  do,  and  is  stated  to  be  quite  perfect. 

Two  fine  copies  are  now  in  America.  One  of  these  belongs 
to  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  White's 
copy,  which  measures  7~''  x  y-",  seems  to  have  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Chapter  library 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.'  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Bolland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1840.  On  Sir  William  Bolland's  death,  it  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  well-known  bookseller,  Thomas 
Rodd,  for  100  guineas.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins,  of  Chipstead  (1780-18(^0).  At  the  sale 
of  Perkins'  library  on  July  10,  1889,  when  the  catalogue 
noticed  *  a  small  hole  burnt  in  two  leaves,  destroying  a  ^qw 
letters ',  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
London  bookseller,  for  ^200,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner.^ 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  of  New 
York,  was  formerly  in  that  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  at 
Rowfant,  Sussex,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 


'  See  Dibdin's  Library  Companion^  p.  6^6^  and  Bib  Ho  graphical  Decameron^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  i.6\. 

^  A  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  this  copy  is  given  in  Contributions  to 
English  Bibliography^  Grolicr  Club,  i8t?5',  p.  l8i. 
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Co.,  of  New  York,  in  1904.     It  is  a  perfect  copy,  measuring  First 
6^"  X  r",  and  is   bound  in  red  morocco  with  tooled  sides  Edition, 
by  Zaehnsdorf.     It  was  apparently  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Sir  William  Tite,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in   1874  it 
fetched  £110.^ 

A  fragment  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  1 8  y  2,  at  the  sale  Fragment. 
of  the  library  of  Edward  Vernon  Utterson,  for  £^  icj.  od. 
Mr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  sixteen  leaves  (B  i,  B4, 
C  i-F  2)   of  a   second   copy,  measuring   j—"  x  f^^".     It   is 
possible  that  this  is  the  Utterson  fragment. 

The  first  edition  of  Lucrece  has  been  twice  issued  in  Photo- 
facsimile  j  firstly,  in  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Shake-  g^'^p^'^/^- 
spearean  quartos  undertaken  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps'  direction  in  18(^7  (of  which  fift)^  copies 
were  prepared  and  nineteen  of  these  destroyed)  j  and 
secondly,  in  the  series  of  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles  with 
introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  \%%6  (No.  3 s\  published  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  lypS.     Unlike  the  first  Second 
edition,    which    was    a    quarto,     the    second,    like    all    its  edition, 
successors,   is    an    octavo.      The    signatures    run    A-E  4    in  ><iQ  xj 
eights.     The   leaves   number   thirty-six   and   the    pages    are  Capeii  copy. 
unnumbered.     Only   a   single   copy   of  the   second   edition 
is  known.     It  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE.  |  at  lokdon,  ! 
Printed  by  P.  S.  for  lohn  |  Harrison.  15-98.  |  It  was  printed  by 
Peter    Short.     The    title-page    bears    the    signature    of   two 
former  owners — Robert  Cheny,  who  seems  to  have  paid  12^. 
for  the  copy,  and  of  Count  Fieschi.      The   ornaments  are 
those  usually  associated  with  Peter  Short's  press.     Notes  of 


'  Justin  Winsor's  statement  that  Capell's  copy  is  missing  from  the 
collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  incorrect.  Capell  never  possessed 
a  copy,  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Shakespearean  Library  he  mentions  that 
one  is  in  the  library  of  Sion  College,  London,  and  that  he  had  collated  it  with 
his  own  exemplar  of  I5'98. 
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Second 
Edition, 
If  98. 


Third 

Edition, 

i5oo. 

No.  xrr. 

Bodleian 
copy  (i). 


L  V  C  R  E  C  E. 


A/: 


K 


a  thorough  collation  by  Capell  of  this  copy  with  one 
of  the  first  edition  of  i  f  94  in  Sion  College  Library  are  scat- 
tered through  the 

volume.     The  di-      ^ — " -l_iii.  '      ^  _ 

mensions    of   the      t^^^BBmr  -WS^^  *^*^ 

volume    are    \~" 

The  edition 
of  1600  is  in 
octavo,  with  signa- 
tures A-E  4  in 
eights.  Signature 
E  3  is  misprinted 
B3.  It  has  thirty- 
six  leaves,  and  no 
pagination.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is 
known.  This  is  in 
the  Malone  collec- 
tion (Malone  327) 
in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
It  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of 
Venus  and  Jtdonis 
which  has  a  title- 
page  supplied  in 
manuscript  (see 
Venus  and  Adonis^ 
Census,  No.  VIII). 
The  volume  was 
presented  to  Ma- 
lone by  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  in  1779.'  The  Lucrece  is 
in     good     condition.      The     measurements     are     4-^"  x  3". 

*  There  is  a  note  to  that  eflfect  in  Malone's  autograph  in  the  volume. 
Malone  soon  afterwards  lent  the  volume  to  Stecvens  so  that  he  might  read  the 
1600  edition  of  Lucrece.     He  returned  it  with  a  sarcastic  drawing  which  still 
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The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE  \  London.  !  Printed  by  I.  H.  Third 
for  lohn  Harison.  \  i6oo.\  '  '  ^™^' 

There  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  second  and  imperfect  no.  xiir. 

COpyof  this  edition   Bodleian  (2). 


LVCRE:#Sv 


(without  title-page 
and  wanting  last 
leaf),  which  mea- 
sures  4-J  x  sf  . 
The  text  breaks 
off  at  line  1797, 
'  My  sorrowes  in- 
terest,let  no  mour- 
ner say '  with  the 
catchword  below 
'  He '.  The  signa- 
tures are  as  in  the 
perfect  copy  of 
1600.  The  leaves 
number  thirty- 
four.  The  tract 
is  inserted  in  a 
volume  (8°  L  2 
Art.  BS.)  which 
was  probably 

bound  in  Oxford 
for  the  Bodleian 
Library  about 
K^yo,  and  comes 
between  <  Chan- 
sons spirituelles, 
mises  en  musique  a  quatre  parties  par  Didier  Lupi.  Nouuelle- 
ment  reueues  &  augmentees.  A  Paris,  Par  Adrian  le  Roy  & 
Robert  Ballard,  Imprimeurs  du  Roy  15-71'  (music  book) ;  and 
'A  Wittie  Encounter  Betweene  Monsieur  du  Moulin  &  Monsieur 

remains  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf;  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  is  shown  with  the 
words  written  on  a  label  proceeding  from  his  lips  :  <  Would  that  I  had  all  my 
commentators  in  Lipsburry  pinfold ! ' 


LONDON. 

Printed  byl.H.for  lohn  Harifon. 
1600. 

MMiiaMHHHliiJI 
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LUCRECE 


Third 
Edition, 
1600. 
Fourth 

EDITIONj 

1607. 


De  Balzac,  translated  out  of  the  French  coppy  by  A.  S.  Gent' 
(London,  16^6). 

The  fourth  edition  of  1^07^,  in  small  octavo,  was  printed 


by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Harrison.  The  title-page  runs: — 
LVCRECE.  I  AT  LONDON,  I  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  lohn  Ha- 1 
rison.  1607.  I  The  leaves  number  thirty-two  without  pagina- 
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tion.     The  signatures  run  A-D  8  ;  A  4  is  misprinted  B4.     On  Fourth 
the  title-page  appears  the  misprint  be  for  by  {m  the  imprint  Edition, 
'  Printed  be  N.  O.').     Harrison's    device    ana    motto,    Dum 
spero^  ferOy  figure    as    in    the   edition    of.  1600.      There    is 
a  circular  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  '  Argument '. 

Two  copies  are  known.     The  Capell  copy  in  Trinity  No.  xiv. 
College,  Cambridge,  measures  f"  x  3-^".  Oipeiicopy. 

The  second  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  No.  xv. 
at  Bridgewater  House,  London,  measures  yi"  x  3^".  The  leaves  ^"'^gewatei 
are  much  cut  down.  The  volume  is  bound  in  orange  morocco. 
This  copy  possesses  much  historic  interest.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  performance  of  Milton's 
Comus  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  i<^34.  The  words  'By  W:  Shake- 
speare' are  written  in  a  contemporary  hand  across  the  title- 
page.  The  copy  was  described  at  length,  but  not  with 
accuracy,  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  his  Early  English  Literature 
at  Bridgewater  House^  i  ^  37)  PP-  280-2,  and  in  his  Bibliographical 
Account  of  Early  English  Literature^  i8(^f)  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  seq. 
Collier  claims  for  the  edition  textual  superiority  to  the 
preceding  edition  of  k^co,  which  a  careful  collation  seems 
hardly  to  justify.  It  follows  the  text  of  id 00  with  very  trivial 
modification. 

The  fifth  edition  of  i6\6  (in  small  octavo),  in  spite  Fifth 
of  many  typographical  changes,  is  of  the  same  size  (thirty-two  edition, 
leaves  without  pagination)  and  has  the  same  signatures  as  the 
issue  of  \6o7.  The  signature  A  4  is  again  misprinted  B  4. 
Of  this  fifth  edition  four  copies  are  known.  The  title-page 
runs :— THE  |  RAPE  OF  I  LVCRECE  |  By  |  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  |  Newly  Reuised.  j  London  :  |  Printed  by  T.  S. 
for  l^oger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Conduit  I  in  Fleet-street,  1616.  |  Of  the  four  extant  copies, 
two  are  in  America. 

The   copy   in   the    British    Museum    was    acquired   on  Xo.  xvi. 
April    f,  185-8.     It   seems  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  ^j""^Jj^ 
Sotheby's,  May,  iSjt^,  for  £7.7,  loj.  od.     It  is  not  in  very  clean  copy. 
condition.    Many  leaves  are  pieced  or  patched,  and  the  last  five. 
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Fifth 

EditioNj 

1616. 

No.  XVI  I. 

Bodleian 

copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
Lenox 
Library, 
New  York, 


No.  XIX. 
Mr.  Dwight 
Church's 
(Rowfant) 
copy. 


Sixth 

Edition, 

1624. 


No.  XX. 
British 
Museum  (i) 
(Grenville). 


No.  XXL 
British 
Museum  (i). 


which  were  defective,  have  been  repaired  in  facsimile.  The 
measurements  are  ff'^x  ^~\  The  volume  was  in  recent  times 
bound  by  Bedford  in  red  morocco.  The  press-mark  is  C.  34.  a.  44. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Caldecott  and  reached  the  Library  in 
1833  (Malone  892).  The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  by  the 
binder.     The  measurements  are  f—e"^  3it"- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  which  has  been  cut  close  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  was  probably  the  one  priced  by  the  bookseller  Rodd 
in  his  catalogue  of  1837  at  four  guineas,  and  may  be  that 
sold  with  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  of  161,6  and  other  poetical 
tracts  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson's  library  in  1788. 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson,  of  Rowfant,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church, 
of  New  York.  Measuring  ^-~'  x  i\"  and  being  bound 
by  Riviere,  it  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Ouvry. 
It  is  cut  in  the  lower  margin.  It  was  bought  in  the 
Ouvry  sale,  in  1 8  8  2,  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  for  ^f  3  y  i  o/.  o^., 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rowfant.  It  passed  to  the 
present  owner  early  in  1905-. 

Oi  the  edition  of  1(^24,  in  small  octavo,  six  copies  are 
now  traceable,  of  which  only  two  are  now  in  England,  and 
both  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text  with 
list  of  contents  and  marginal  notes  follows  that  of  i did.  The 
signatures  are  the  same,  and  the  leaves  number  thirty-two, 
without  pagination.  The  title  runs : — The  |  Rape  |  of  | 
Lvcrece.  |  By  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  \  Newly  Revised. 
I  LONDON  I  Printed  by  I.  B.  for  i^ger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to 
be  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Conduit  |  in  Fleet-street,  1^24. 

A  fair  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (No.  11179) 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  possibly  bought  at  the 
Jolley  sale  in  1844.  The  measurements  are  Stz' ^  l-h"- 
The  title  and  last  leaf  are  not  in  good  condition  and  a  few  of 
the  headlines  are  cut  into.     It  is  bound  in  green  morocco. 

The  second  copy  now  known  to  be  in  Great  Britain  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum — press-mark  C.  39.  a.  37  (2).     It 
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measures   ^i"  x  ^t\  a^^d  is  bound  with   four  other  poetical  Sixth 
tracts  of  like  date.  ^^^^'°^' 

Four  other  copies  are  now  in  America.     The  best  belongs  no.  xxii. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church.     It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  ^^r-  i>^'ight 
the   property   of  Sir   John   Fenn  (1739-94),  the   editor  of      ""^"^  * 
the  '  Paston  Letters '.    A  subsequent  owner  was  Philip  Howard 
Frere    (i8i3-(^8).     It  is  a  fine  and    clean    copy.      Sir  John 
Fenn  cut  out  the  woodcut  and  imprint  of  the  title-page,  placing 
the  excised   slips  in  his  collection  of  cuttings.     These  were 
discovered  in  a  scrapbook  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Fenn,  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  replaced  them  in  the 
title-page   of  the  copy,  while   Frere   was   its  owner.      The 
copy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  collector,  Thomas 
Jefterson  McKee,  at  whose  sale  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the    present    owner.     The   size   of  the    leaf  is    y~'  x  3I". 
The  volume  is  bound  in  green  levant  morocco. 

The  Rowfant  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick  No.  xxiir. 
Locker  Lampson,  has  the  inscription  on  title-page :  <  Pretium  ^^'.^^^^^^ 
4  N  :  L :  S : '     It  measures  yf"  x  3^".     It  at  one  time  be-  (Rowfam) 
longed  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (15J7-1732),  and  seems  to  have  <^opy- 
been  sold  at  the  Ouvry  sale  in  1882,  for  ^31,  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  White,  the  booksellers  of  Bond  Street.    It  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  New  York,  in  1 904. 

The   copy   belonging   to   Mr.   Folger,   of  New   York,  No.  xxiv. 
seems   to   have   been   sold   at  Sotheby's   in  a   miscellaneous  ^"^ir. Folgers 
sale  on  June  18,  1903,  and  bought  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  for  *^°^'^' 
jf  1 3  o.     A  few  headlines  are  shaved. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi-  No.  xxv. 
dence,    formerly     belonged     to     Halliwell[-Phillipps],    who  ^^^-  ^^'^^'^ 
paid  Quaritch  £^2  for  it  in  November,  1885-.     It  measures  *^°^^' 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  1(^32,  the  signatures  run  A  in  Seventh 
fours,  B-D7  in  eights  j   B4  is  misprmted  B2.    On  the  last  edition, 
page  (D7  verso)  the  word  'Finis'  is  followed  by  a  wood-  ^  ^" 
cut  with  the  motto  In  Domino  confido.     The  t\^pography  is 
distinguished    by   the   excessive   use   of  italics  for  ordinary 
words.     The  leaves  number  thirty.     There  is  no  pagination. 
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Seventh 
Edition, 
1532, 


No.  XXVI. 

Corpus 

Christi 

College, 

Oxford. 


No.  XXVII. 

Biitwell 

copy. 


No. 

XXVIII. 
Untiaced 
copy. 


No.  XXIX. 
Edinburgh 
University 
copy. 


There  are  five  extant  copies  of  the  edition  of  16^1 — one  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  another  in  the  library  of 
Mrs.  Christie  Miller  at  Britwell ;  a  third  in  unknown  hands ; 
the  fourth  (defective)  at  Edinburgh  University  Library; 
and  the  fifth  in  America,  in  Mr,  Perry's  library  at 
Providence.  The  title-page  runs :  —  The  |  Rape  |  of 
I  Lucrece  |  by  |  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  |  Newly  revised. 
[Printer's  device  with  motto  Dum  spero  fero7\  London.  | 
Printed  by  R.  B.  for  lohn  Harrison  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  golden  |  Vnicorne  in  Pater-noster  J^oiv.  \  16^2.  |  In 
one  of  the  impressions  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems 
issued  by  the  bookseller  Lintott  in  171  o,  he  gives  a  title-page 
of  Lucrece  bearing  the  date  1(^3  2.  A  copy  of  that  edition  was 
doubtless  in  his  possession. 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  copy,  which  measures 
fi '  X  3y'',  was  presented  to  the  college  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  Fellow,  John  Rosewell,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is 
in  old  calf,  and  bound  up  with  a  defective  copy  (having 
no  title)  of  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Hudson  of 
the  History  of  Judith  (i;'84)  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas. 

llie  Britwell  copy  formerly  belonged  to  George  Steevens, 
and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1800  by  Richard  Heber  for 
fifteen  shillings.  It  passed  from  the  Heber  Library  into  the 
possession  of  William  Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Britwell,  in  1834.  The  measurements  are 
fy"  X  3I".  It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Charles  Fitz- 
GefFry's  Blessed  Birthday  (Oxford,  167,6). 

A  copy  belonging  to  John  Mansfield  Mackenzie, 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  some  leaves  had  rough  edges, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  at  the  sale  of  the  Mackenzie  Library, 
March  11,  1889,  and  was  purchased  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
London  booksellers,  for  £16  10/.  od.  Its  present  owner  has 
not  been  traced. 

A  defective  copy  (consisting  of  twenty-seven  leaves  of 
the  thirty)  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library.'     The 

*  Thanks   arc  due  to   Dr.  Eggeling  and   to    Mr.  Alex.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh  University  for  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  date  of  this  copy. 
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measurements  are  ff"  x  3-^6-'-  It:  has  no  title-page,  and  the  Seventh 
leaves  C  and  C2  (lines  7(^4-903)  are  missing.  The  bottom  edition, 
edges   are   closely   shaved   throughout.      It    was   bound   by  ^  ^'" 


.aocor 

^  LUC  RE  C 

(  (3mmlLt:eJ  bv 
IT  A  RQJJ  1  H  theSixe^ 

t      7  he  refmrkihle  iudgmtnts  tbii  hefd  himf^  h. 


II 


BY 


The  ineonripariible  Mafter  ofoiTf  Sn^/i/i  P*:  /  >? ^ 
W  J 1  i.  Sh&k  s  s  ?  b  a  r  r  Cent. 

jyasreumi  u  annexe  J  ^ 

The  ^anifhrnent  ofTh  r  q^u  r  nt; 
Or,  the  Hepard  of  Lufl 


LONDON.  ms 

:    Piloted  by  p.  (7,  for  f  ?/»j«  Staff tn-J  io  Geof ge-ta^  j 
nttr  Fleet-bridge,  .and  fViPt  Gichntfcn  at 


Tuckett.  It  was  presented,  in  1872,  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  who,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  describes  it  as  a  unique  exemplar,  in  ignorance  of  the 
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Seventh 
Edition, 


No.  XXX. 

Mr.  Perry's 
copy. 


Eighth 
Edition, 


survival  of  any  other  copy  of  the  16^2  edition.  Halliweli- 
Phillipps  had,  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare  (i8df),  dated  this 
defective  copy  before  idid,  assigning  it  tentatively  to  the 
year  k^io,  but  his  final  opinion  that  it  was  issued  in  16^2 
is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi- 
dence, was  purchased  for  ^75-  at  the  Halliwell-Phillipps  sale. 
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and   is    bound   in    red 


in    1889.      It   measures    yff 

morocco,   by  Lortic  freres.     Some  of  the  lower  and  outer 

leaves  are  uncut. 

A  reissue  in  i(^yf,  for  which  William  Gilbertson,  who 
had  just  purchased  the  copyright,  was  mainly  responsible, 
bears  this  title : — The  Rape  of  |  LUCRECE,  I  Committed 
by  I  TARQUIN  the  Sixt;  |  and  |  The  remarkable  judgments 
that  hefel  him  for  it.  \  by  |  The  incomparable  Master  of  our 
E^iglish  Poetry^  |  Will:  Shakespeare  Gent.  |  Whereunto  is 
annexed,  |  The  Banishment  of  Tarquin:  |  Or,  the  'Reward  of 
Lust,  I  By  J.  Quarles.  |  london.  |  Printed  by  J.  G.  for 
John  Stafford  m  George-yard  |  neer  Fleet-bridge,  and  Will-. 
Gilbertson  at  j  the  Bible  in  Giltspur-street,  i(^yy.  |  The  pages  are 
numbered  1-7 1  for  Shakespeare's  poem  and  1-12  for  Quarles' 
brief  sequel.  The  signatures  are  continuous  throughout — A  4, 
B-F  8  in  eights,  G  4.  The  volume  opens  with  an  engraved 
frontispiece,  by  William  Faithorne.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  page  is  a  small  oval  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 
from  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  and  below 
are  full-length  pictures  of  Collatinus  and  Lucretia  with  the 
inscription  in  large  italics ; — 

The  Fates  decree  that  tis  a  mighty  wrong 
To  Woemen  Kinde,  to  have  more  Greife,  then  Tongue. 
Will:  Gilbirson:    John  Stafford  excud. 

On  the  title-page,  which  faces  the  frontispiece  and  is  in 
ordinary  type,  is  the  device  of  a  wreath  containing  the 
initials  I.  S.  and  W.  G.  (i.e.  John  Stafford  and  William 
Gilbertson).      A   dedication    follows    on    sig.    A3,   <To   my 
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esteemed  friend  Mr.  Nehemiah  Massey,'  and  is  signed  John  eighth 
Quarles.     The  'Argument'  is  on  A 4,  and  the  text  of  Shake-  Edition, 
speare's  poem  on  B--F4  (verso  blank).    The  separate  title-page 


'  (Trie  (Fates  (tccrc:\h.Jt  iu  a^rriLjhfovm  ] 

ot  Quarles'  poem  is  on  F  y  : — Tarqvin  Banished :  Or,  The 
Reward  Of  Lust.  Written  by  J.  Q^  There  follows  an 
address  'To  the  Reader'  (F<5),  and  the  text  of  Quarles'  poem 
fills  F7-G+.  ^  ^ 
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TJie  frontispiece  is  met  with  in  ^  ery  few  copies,  and 
lends  the  volume  its  main  value  and  interest.  It  supplies 
the  third  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  point  of  time, 
that  by  Droeshout  of  the  First  Folio  of  1623  being  the 
first,  and  the  second  being  the  engraving  by  William  Marshall 
before  Shakespeare's  Poems  of  1^40.  Of  the  three  early 
engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  this  by  Faithorne  is  most 
rarely  met  with.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  writing  before  iS^-d, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  thirty  copies  of  the  16  js  edition  of 
Lucrece  without  the  title-page  and  only  one  with  it.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  volume  with  the  frontispiece  seem  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  while  four  seem  to  be  in  America. 

Three  copies  of  the  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  only  one  of  them  has  the  frontispiece  (C.  34.  a.  45-).  The 
perfect  copy,  which  measures  ste"  ^  3 A'?  ^^^^  acquired  by 
the  Museum,  April  3,  i8dj.  It  is  stained  and  very  closely 
trimmed,  but  the  impression  of  the  frontispiece  is  singularly 
brilliant,  though  the  verses  beneath  it  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  binder.  This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  by  auction  at  Sotheby's 
in  May,  185-6,  for  ^^f  10/.  od.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  inserted 
a  manuscript  note,  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  edition  with  the  frontispiece,  and  to  its  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  without  that  embellishment. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  889)  was  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1 8  3  3.  It  measures  j~"  x  i~'. 
The  frontispiece  is  mounted,  and  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  copy.  The  title-page  is  cropped  and  mutilated  at 
the  bottom.  The  binding  is  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  back  of  the  Lucrece  title-page  the 
'  Wriothesley '  dedication  is  copied  in  manuscript  from  the 
1616  edition. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  has  the  frontispiece  inlaid.  1  his  copy  was  thus 
described  by  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  on  October  y, 
1835-: — <Thc  title-page  torn  and  laid  down.  The  frontis- 
piece  inlaid.      Several  leaves   cut    into   the   side   margin    & 
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dirty.  The  back  margin  sewed  in.'  Rodd  thought  it  eighth 
might  be  identical  with  the  copy  sold  in  1827  at  the  Field  ^f^^^^' 
sale  for  £^  19/.  od.  It  was  purchased  by  T.  P.  Barton  of 
New  York,  from  Rodd,  in  183  y,  and  bequeathed  by  Barton 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  i8  7<^.  It  is  bound  in 
green  morocco  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  binder  has  misplaced 
pages  y  and  8. 

An  interesting  copy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight  Church  No. 
of  New  York,  bound  in  old  calf,  has  the  frontispiece,  but  w^'^rP'  , 
it  is  cut  into  at  the  bottom.      Some  of  the  pages  of  the  church  o^f 
text     are    also    closely    cut.       The   copy,  which    measures  New  York. 
5*^"  X  3I-",  seems  identical  with  one  which  was  purchased 
at  Sotheby's,  by  [Sir]  William  Tite,  in  i8fo,  for  £26  5-/.  od. 
and  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in  1 8  74,  for  £1 1  ys.  od.     Mr.  Church's 
copy  is  carefully  described  in  Contributions  to  English  Biblio- 
graphyy  Grolier  Club,  189^,  p.  183, 

Mr.   Folger,  junior,  of  New   York,  possesses   a   perfect  No. 
copy.     This   was   apparently  the   copy  which    belonged   to  ^^^^\ 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  library  of  ofNewYork, 
Henry  F.  Sewall  of  New  York,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  in 
1897  it  fetched  ^37  (giSy). 

A  fourth  perfect  copy  was  sold  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  ^yyvi 
1 8  (^4,  for  £^0  1 9/.  od.y  and  was  subsequently  in  the  library  of  untraced 
E.  G.  Asay  of  Chicago.  (Daniel) 

Of  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  without  the  frontis-  ^°P-^  ■ 
piece  one  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  the  ^e^rqI. 
King's  Librar}^,  E.  1672/1.     The  date,  'Aug:   31,'  is  written  tispiece. 
in  a  contemporary  hand  above  the  imprint,  and  was  probably  No. 
the  day  of  publication  in  the  year   K^fy.      The  book  is  in  g^Jj^^ 
good  condition.     It  measures  ff"  x  i~^".  Museum (2). 

The  second  copy  without  the  frontispiece,  which  is  at  No. 

YYWTTT 

the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (G.  11432).  ^^^^^^^ 
All  the  leaves  are  stained   and    have   been   mended.     The  Museum  (3). 
volume  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  and  measures  yf"  x  i~\ 
This  may  be  the  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  George 
Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829,  for  £2  6s.  od. 
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Edition, 
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Edinburgh 
University. 
Nos.  XL. 
and  XLT. 
Britwell 
copies. 


There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
without  the  frontispiece,  and  two  copies  without  the  title- 
page  are  at  Britwell;  one  of  the  latter  formerly  belonged  to 
Richard  Heber.' 

'  Notices  of  other  imperfect  copies  without  the  frontispiece  appear  in 
sale  catalogues.  In  the  'Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica '  (1815'),  a  catalogue  of 
rare  books  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Longmans,  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  copy  is  priced 
at  £1  10s.  od.  but  no  particulars  of  its  condition  are  given.  One  was  sold  at 
the  Utterson  sale  in  iS^x,  for  four  guineas  (without  frontispiece  and  the 
bottom  line  of  title  cut  off)  •  another  at  the  Frederick  Perkins'  sale  in  1889, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  for  ^3  6s.  od.  •  a  third,  belonging  to  Halliwell- 
PhilJipps,  bound  by  Bedford  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  library, 
July  I,  1889,  to  Raglan  for  £rz  os.  od.  At  two  miscellaneous  sales  at 
Sotheby's,  on  June  18  and  December  4,  190a,  respectively,  the  frontispiece 
and  title-page  were  sold  detached  from  the  volume.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  ^13  lox.  od.  by  Mr.  Gribble,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.  were  the  purchasers  for  ^iio. 
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printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  Harrifonjnndarc 

tcJbc  fold  at  ihc  fignc  otihe  v-  hire  Greyhound 

inPaulc$Cbiuh  yard,      i  ;;  5? /j. 


TO    THE     RIGHT 

H  O  N  O  V  R  A  B  L  E,  H  E  N  K  Y 

VV'rloihcflcv/iiarlc  of  Southhampton, 

and  liaron  oiTitchficid. 

^i^^^^^^H  E  loue  1  dedicate  to  your 
''  '  "*  n^^^^/Q  Lordfhipi:  without endrwhcr- 
of  this  Pamphlet  without  be- 
ginning is  but  a  Tupciriuous 
Moity.  The  warrant  I  hauc  of 
your  Honourable  difpofition, 
^wJiAy^OrfiS^  notthewonh  of  my  vniutord 
Lines  makes  it  aflured  of  acceptance.  What  I  hauc 
done  is  yours,  what  1  hauc  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  allIhaue,deuotcdyours.  VVcremy  worth 
grcatcr,my  duety  would  ihew  greater,  meane  time, 
as  it  isjit  is  bound  to  your  Lordlhip^To  w  horn  I  with 
long  life  dill  Icngthned  with  all  happineflc. 


Your  LordQiips  in  all  duety. 


Willi.im  Shakcfbcare. 


THE  ARGVMENT. 

r 

L Veins  Tarquinius  (for  hit  exc:ffine  pride  fhrnamed  Suporbus) 
after  hee  had  CAnfed  hU  one ne  father  /w/^wScruius  TuHius  to 
becruel/jm^rdred,  and  contrarie  to  the  %^maiije  l^^wcs  and  cm- 
jiomes  ,  not  reejutring  or  flaying  for  the  peoples  fuffr  ages,  hud  pojfejfed 
htmfelfe  of  the  k^ngdome  :  went  accompanyed  ruth  hu  fonnes  and  other 
Noble  men  of  R^me^  to  hejtege  Ardea,  dttring  which  ftcge^  theprtnctpali 
men  oftheiyirm'j  meeting  one  eneningat  the  Tent  ofScxtus  Tarquini- 
US  the  Kings  fonne,  tn  their  difcourfes  after  [upper  euery  one  C0mmcnd:d 
the  vertues  of  his  owne  wife :  among  whom  Colatinus  extolled  the  mccm- 
parable  chaHtty  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleafunt  humor  they  allpo- 
fted  to  Tijfmej  and  intenSng  by  theyr fecret  and  fodame  arriMall  to  maks 
triall  of  that  which  enery  one  had  before  auonched^  onely  QoXsiitmifindf 
his  Wife  (though  it  were  latt  in  the  night )  fpinning  amongefl  her  ntaides^ 
the  other  Ladies  were  all  found  dauncptg  and  reuellwg^  or  in  [enernlUhf- 
ports  :  whereupon  the  Noble  menyeelded -Qohtinus  theviClory,  trnd 
his  Wife  the  Fame,   ^yit  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius^«»^^»j'7'(»W 
vah  Lucrccc  beauty  yet Jmoothenng  hispaffionsfor  the  prefent  ^departed 
with  the  refi  bacl^  to  the  Campe  :  from  '  whence  hefljortly  after priuily 
Tffithdfew htmfelfe^ andrr.i!  ( accorSngto his cfiate)  roynlly  entertayned 
And  lodged  by  Lucrcce  at  Colatium.    The  fame  night  he  tretcheroujlte 
Jlea/ethimo  her  Chaoiber  ,  ziolently  rauifiit  her ,  andearly  ittthe  mor- . 
uin^Jpeedeth  away.    Lucrcpc  i»  thU  lamentable  plight,  haBtly  difpatch- 
eth  Aieffengersyone  to  %ome for  her  father ,  another  to  the  Campefor 
Colatinc.  They  came,  the  one  accompanyed  with  lunius  Brutus,  the  o- 
/^^xrrwir/fjPubliUS  Valerius:   and  finding  hucrccc  attired  m  mourning 
habit e,  demanded  the  caufe  of  her  forrow  .    Shee  firfl  taking  an  oath  of 
themfof.herreuevge  ;  retfeaUd  tk^ABor ,  and  whole  manor  ofhus  dea- 
htgyanJlwtthaJlfodaineljflabhedherfelfe,    Which  done,  with  one  con- 
fcnt  they  all  vowed  to  roote  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins  t 
and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome ,  Brutus  arejitaintfd  the  people  with 
the  doer  andtnanner  of  the  vile  dcedc :  with  a  bitter  innc^iiue  agatnji  the 
tyranny  ofjhe  King,  wherewith  the  people  were  Jo  moued,  that  with  one 
confent  and  a  gcrieral  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled ^ivdthf 
ftatt goucrtcncnt  changedfrom  Kt*>gs  to  Confuls, 
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FR  o  M  the  bcfieged  A  rdea  all  in  poft. 
Borne  by  the  truftleffc  wings  of  f  allc  defirc, 
Luft-breaihcd  Tarqvinj  Icaucs  the  Roman  hoft,. 
And  to  Colatium  bcarcs  the  lighcIcfTc  fir<^ 
Which  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurkcs  to  afpircj 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames,  the  waft  - 
Of  CoLAT.iNEsfairlouejLvcKECEthcchaft. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaft,  vnhaply  fet 
This  bateleflc  edge  on  bis  keenc  appetite: 
When  CoLATiNSvnwifely  did  not  let, 
To  praifc  the  clearc  vnmatchcd  red  and  white, 
Which  triumpht  in  that  side  of  his  delight: 
Where  mortal  ftars  as  bright  as  heaues  Bcaudcs, 
With  pure  aipcv^s  did  bira  peculiar  ductics. 
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Forhc  the  nightbcforc  inTarquinsTent, 
Vnlockt  the  trcafurc  of  his  happie  ftatc : 
V  Vhat  prifeleflc  weahh  the  hcaiiens  had  him  Icnt^ 
In  the  pofleflion  of  his  beauteous  mate. 
Reckning  his  fortune  at  (uch  high  proud  rate, 
That  Kings  might  be  efpowfed  to  more  fame, 
But  King  nor  Pecre  to  fuch  a  pcerelcfle  dame. 

O  happinefle  enioy'd  but  of  a  few. 
And  it  polTeft  as  foone  decayed  and  done: 
As  is  the  morning  filuer  mehing  dew , 
Againft  ihe  golden fplendour ohhe  Sunnc* 
'  An  expir'd  date  canceld  ere  well  begunnc. 
-  Honour  and  Beautie  in  the  owners  arnies, 
'  Are  weakelie  fortreft  from  a  world  of harmcs. 

'  Beautle  it  felfe  doth  of  it  felfe  perfv/adc, 
•  The  eies  of  men  without  an  Orator, 
What  needcth  then  Appologic  be  made 
To  fcr  forth  that  which  is  fo  fingulcr  ? 
»  Or  why  is  Colarine  the  publilher 

^  Of tha:  rich  iewell  he  fhould  keepe  vnknown, 
/.  From  theeuiih  cares  becaufc  it  is  his  owne  ? 

Perchance 
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Perchance  his  boft  of  Lucrece  Sou'raigntic, 

Suggcftcd  this  proud  ifluc  of  a  King : 

For  by  our  cares  pur  hearts  oft  taynicd  be : 

Pcrchancethatcnuieotforichaihing 

Braulngcomparcjdifdainefullydidfting  (vant, 
His  high  pkhnhoughts  that  meaner  mcnthould 
That  golden  hap  which  their  fiipcriors  want. 

But  (bme  vntimclie  thought  did  iiiftigatc, 
His  al!  too  timeleflc  fpeede  if  none  of  ihofc, 
His  honor, his  affaires,  his  friends,  his  ftate, 
Negleded  all,  w  ith  fwift  intent  he  goes. 
To  quench  the  coalc  which  in  his  liucr  glowcs, 
(3  ra(h  falfe  heatc,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  haftie  fpring  (till  blafls  and  ncrc  growcs  old. 

When  at  Colatium  thisfalfc  Lord  ariucd, 
V  Veil  wa .  he  welcomed  by  the  Romaine  dame, 
Within  V.  hofc  face  Bcautic  and  Vcrtue  Privcd, 
Which  of  thbm  both  Ibould  vudci  prop  her  fame. 
VVheVcrtuebrae;*d,Beautiewoldblulhforfl^.ame, 
When  Ecauiie  boftcd  bluflies^in  defpight 
Vcrtue  would  ftaine  that  ore  with  filucr  w  hitc. 
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B  ut  Beautie  in  that  white  cntitulcd, 
From  Venus  doues  doth  challenge  that  faire  field, 
Then  Vcrtueclairaes  from  Beautie,  Beauties  red, 
Which  Vert  ue  gaue  the  golden  age,  to  guild 
Theirfilucr  chcekes,  andcald  it  then  their  fliield. 
Teaching  them  thus  to  vfe  it  in  the  fight, 
VVhe  Ihame  affaild^thc  red  Ihould fecc  the  white. 

This  Herauldry  inLvcRECE  face  was  feene, 
Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Vertues  white, 
Of  cithers  colour  was  the  other  Quecnc : 
Prouing from  worlds  minoriry  their  riehe, 
Yettheir  ambition  malcesthem  ftill  to  fight: 
The  fbueraignty  ofeither  being  fo  great, 
That  oft  they  interchange  cch  others  feat. 

ThisfiIcntwarrcofLilliesaad.ofRofes, 
VVhich  T  AR'Qvi  N  vew'd  in  herfaire  faces  field, 
■iln  their  pure  rankes  his  tray  tor  eye  enclofe*^. 
Where  leaft  betweene  them  both  it  Ihould  be kild. 
The  coward  captiue  vanquiihed,  doth  yceld 
To  thofetwo  Armies  thatwould  let  him  goe, 
Rather  then  triumph  in  fo  falfc  a  foe. 

Now 
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Now  thinkci  he  that  her  husbartds  (hallow  tongue, 
1  he  niggard  prodigall  that  praifde  her  Co : 
In  that  high  uskc  hath  done  her  Beauty  wrong. 
Which  forrc  cxcccdcs his  barren  skill  to  (how. 
Therefore  that  praile  which  Colatine  doth  owe^ 

Inchauntcd  T  a  .i  qj  i  n  aunfwers  withfurmife, 

In  iUcnt  wonder  of  (Ull  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  faindl  adored  by  this  deuill. 
Little  fufpecteth  the  falfcworihipper: 
*^  For  vnftaind  thoughts  do  fcldom  dream  on  ctiflL 
*' Birds  ncucr Km'd, no fccrct bulhcsfcarc : 
So  gui'ticHe  ilicc  fccurcly  giues  good  chcare, 
And  rcuercnd  welcome  to  her  princely  gucfl, 
V  Vhofe  inward  ill  no  outward  harmc  exprcft* 

For  that  he  colourd  witbhisWgh  cftat€^; 
Hiding  bafe  fin  in  pleats  of  Maidlie : 
That  nothing  in  him  fccmd  inordinate,. 
Saue  fometime  toomuch  wondcrcf his-ey  c> 
Which  hauing  allj  all  could  not  fati^fic; 
Biftpoorfyrichfowantethinhisftorc,   ' 
That  cloy'dwidimuch,  hcpincthftillformorc* 
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Bpt  (he  that  neucrcop't  with  ftraungcreics. 
Could  pickc  no  meaning  froin  their  parUng  lookcs, 
Nor  read  the  fubtle  Ihining  fccrecies, 
Writ  in  theglafTie  margents  of^uch  bookes, 
Shee  toucht  no-vnknown  baits ,  nor  f card  no  hook% 
Nor  could  (hee  moralize  his  wanton  fight, 
More  then  his  eies  were  opcod  to  the  Hght, 

He  (lories  to  her  earcs  her  husbands  famc^ 
VVonne  in  the  fields  of  fruitfullhalic: 
And  decks  with  praifesColatines  high  namc> 
Made  glorious  by  his  manhechiualrie, 
VVithbruifedarmes  and  wreathes  of  vi<floric, 
Hcrioie  wi  hheaued-vp  hand  (lie  doth  cxprcffc. 
And  wordlefTe  fo  grcctck  hcauen  for  his  fucccflc. 

Far  from  the  purpofe  of  his  comming  thither, 
He  makes  excuf  es  for  his  being  there, 
Noclowdic  (how  offtormie  bluftring  wether, 
Dorh  yet  in  his  fairc  welkin  once  appeare, 
Till  fable  N  ight  mother  of  dread  and  fcarc, 
Vppon  the  world  dim  darkne(rc  doth  difplaie, 
And  in  her  vaultie  priibn,  (lowcs  the  dale. 

For 
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For  then  is  Tarquine  brought  vnto  his  bed. 
Intending  wcariaeflewithhcauie/prite: 
For  after  fuppcr  long  he  queftioned, 
V  Vith  modeft  Lucrcce,  and  wore  out  the  ni^hr, 
Now  leaden  flumbcr  with  Hues  (Irength  doth  fight. 
And  eucric  one  to  reft  himfelfc  betakes, 
Saue  theeues^and  cares^  and  troubled  minds  that 

(wakes. 
As  one  of whic  h  doth  Tarquin  lie  rcuoluing 

The  lundiie  dangers  of  his  wik  obtaining: 

Yet  euer  to  obrainc  his  will  refoluing.  (f^^ng 

Though  weake  built  hopes  pcriwadc  him  to  abftai- 

Difpairetogainc  doth  traffique  oft  for  gaining, 

'  And  when  great  trcafure  is  the  meedc  propo  "cd, 

'1  hough  death  be  adiu^fl^ther's  no  death  fuppofcd, 

Tho'c  that  much  couet  are  with  gainc  (b  fond, 
That  V.  hai  they  hauc  not,that  which  they  poflciTe 
They  fcat.erand  vnloofc  it  from  their  bond. 
And  fo  by  hoping  more  they  haue  but  Icfie, 
Qr  gaining  moie.  the  profite  of  cxceffc 
Is  buc  to  furfctjand  liich  griefcs  fuftaine, 
That  they  proue  blckrout  in  this  poore  rich  gain. 
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The  aymc  of  all  is  but  to  nourfc  the  1  jfc, 

V  V  iih  honor,  weal th, and  cafe  in  wainyng  age: 

And  in  this  aymc  there  is  fuch  thwarting  ftrife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage: 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battailes  rage, 

Honor  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coft 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loft. 

So  that  in  ventrlng  ill,  we  leauc  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  wc  cxpcd : 
And  this  ambitious  foule  infirmitie, 
In  hauing  much  torments  vs  with  defc6t 
Of  that  w  e  haue:  (o  then  wc  doe  neglcd 
The  thing  we  haue,  and  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  fomcthing  nothing,by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  muft  doting  T  a  r  qv  i  n  make, 
Pawning  his  honor  to  obtaine  his  luft, 
And  for  himfblfe,  himfclfe  he  muft  forfake. 
'  Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  felfe-  truft? 
=>  V  Vhcn  fliall  he  thinke  to  find  a  ftrangcr  iuft, 

'When  he  himrelfe,himfelfe  confoundsjbetraies, 
'To  fdaudrous  tongues  6c  wretched  hateful  daies? 

JMow 
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Now  ftolc  \ppon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
VVhcnhcauicricecp  had  clofclvpniortall  eyes, 
Ko  comfortable  ftarre  did  lend  his  light,  • 
No  noifc  but  O wlcs,  &  vvolues  deaih-boding  cries: 
N ow  Icrucs  the  fcafon  that  they  may  (urprifc 

The  fillic  Lambes,  pure  thoughts  are  dead  &:  ftill, 
While  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftaine  and  kill. 

And  now  this  luflfull  Lord  leapt  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  ore  his  ariiic, 
Is  madly  toft  betweenc  defire  and  drcdj 
Th'one  fweetely  flatters,  th'othcr  feareth  harmc. 
But  honeftfeare,bewicht  with  luftesfoulecharme, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  braincficke  rude  defire. 

His  Faulchon  on  a  flint  he  (bftly  fiiiitcili, 
That  from  the  could  ftone  fparkes  of  fire  doe  flic, 
V  V  hcrcat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lichteth. 
Which  muft  be  lodeftarre  to  his  luftfuU  eye. 
And  to  the  flame  thus  fpcakcs  aduilcdlie^ 
As  from  this  cold  flint  I  cnforft  this  fire. 
So  L  V  c  RE  c  E  muft  I  force  to  my  defire. 
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Here  pale  with  fearc he  doth  premeditate. 
The  daungcrs  of  his  lothfome  enterprilc: 
And  ill  his  inward  mind  lie  doih  debate, 
What  following  forrow  may  on  this  anfc. 
Then  looking  fcornfully^  he  doth  dcfpife 
His  naked  armour  offtill  flaaghtcTcd  luf}, 
Andiuftly  thus  controlls  his  thoughts  vniuft. 

Faire  torch  burne  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whole  liglit  exccllcth  thine: 
And  die  vnhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  vncleannefle^that  v  hich  is  dcuine: 
Offer  pure  incenfe  to  fo  pure  a  fhrine : 
Let  faire  humanitic  abhor  the  dccde, 
T  hat  fpots  &  ftains  loucs  modcft  fnow-whitc  weed. 

O  fhame  to  knighthood ,  and  to  rt)ining  Armcs, 
O foulc  dilhonor  to  my  houdioulds  graue ; 
O  impious  ad  including  all  foule  harmes. 
A  martiall  man  to  be  fbftfancies  flauc, 
True  valour  Hill  a  true  refpe6t  fhould  hauc, 
Then  my  digrefTion  isfo  vile,  fo  bafc, 
That  it  wilUiuc  engrauen  in  my  face. 
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Yea  though  ^  die  the  fcandale  will  (iiruiuc, 
And  be  an  eie- fore  in  my  golden  coate : 
Some  lothfbme  dafh  the  Herrald  will  contriuc. 
To  cipher  me  how  fondlie  I  did  dote : 
That  my  poftcritic  fham'd  with  the  note 

Shall  curfc  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  finne, 
To  wilh  that  I  their  father  had  not  beene. 

VVhatv/inliflgaincthethinglfecke? 

A  drcamc,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  tieeting  ioy, 

Who  buies  a  minutes  mirth  to  waile  a  wceke  f 

Or  fels  eternirie  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  fweete  grape  t\  ho  will  the  vine  deftroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  begger^but  to  touch  the  crownc, 
Would  with  theTcepter  flraight  be  (Irokc  down? 

IfCoLATiNvs  dreame  of  my  intent, 
V  V  ill  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defp'rate  rage 
Pod  hither ,  this  vile  purpofe  to  preuent  ? 
This  fiegc  that  hath  ingin  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  forrow  to  the  fage, 
This  dying  vertue,  this  furuiuinglhamc, 
Whofe  crime  will  bearean  cuer- during  blame, 

C2 
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O  what  cxcufc  can  my  iniicntion  make 

V  Vheii  thou  Ihalt  charge  me  with  fo  blackc  a  deed? 

V  Vil  not  my  tongue  be  mute^my  fraile  ioinrs  ihakc? 
Mine  cics  iorgo  their  light,  my  falfc  hart  bleede? 
The  guilt  bccinggrcat,thcfeare  doth  ftillcxcecdej 

And  extreme  teare  can  neither  fight  nor  flie, 

•  Butcowardlikc  withtrcmbhng  terror  die. 

Had  CoLATiNvs  kildmyfbnncorfirc. 
Or  laine  in  ambuih  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  deare  friend,  this  dcfire 
Might  haue  excufc  to  worke  vppon  his  wife ; 
As  in  reuengc  or  quittall  of  iuch  ftrife. 

But  as  he  is  my  kinfman,  my  deare  friend, 
The  ihame  and  fauh finds  no  cxcufc  nor  end. 

ShamefuUitis  :T,ifthefad  bcknowne, 
HatefuII  it  is ;  there  is  no  hare  in  louing. 
He  beg  her  louc:  but  (he  is  not  her  owne : 
The  word  is  but  deniall  and  rcproouing. 
My  w  ill  is ftrong  paft  reafons  weake  rcmoouing  : 
Who  fearcs  a  fenience  or  an  old  mans  ^aw, 

•  Shall  by  a  painted  c4oth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus 
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Thus  gracclcflTc  holds  he  diiputation, 
Twecnc  frozen  confcicncc  and  hot  burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  difpcnfatidn, 
Vrging  the  worfcr  fence  for  vantage  ftill. 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  efFeds,and  doth  Co  farre  proceede. 
That  whatis  vikjfiicwes  like  a  vcrtuousdccdc. 

Quoth  he,  (hee  tooke  me  kindlie  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
Fcaripgfomc  hard  newes  from  the  warlike  band, 
V\TiercherbclouedGot  ATiNvs  lies, 
O  how  her  fcarc  did  make  her  colour  rife  1 
Firft  red  as  Rofes  that  on  Lawne  we  laie. 
Then  white  as  Lawne  the  Rofes  tooke  a waic. 

And  how  herhand  in  my  hand  being  fockt,  '•' 

Forft  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyall  fearc; 

Which  (Irooke  her  fad ,  and  then  it  fafter  rockt, 

Vntill  her  husbands  welfare  fhec  did  heare. 

Whereat  fheefmiied  with  fofweetc  a  chearcj  •     « 
That  had  Nar<:issvs  fcscflc  hcf  asttiec  flood, 
Selfe-louc  hadneuex  drown'd  himin  the  flood. 

'     C   3 
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Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  cxcufcs? 
All  Orators  arc  dumbc  when  Bcautic  plcadcth, 
Poore  wretches  haueremorfc  in  pooreabufcs, 
Louc  thriues  not  in  the  hart  that  fhadows  dreadcth, 
Affcclion  is  my  Captainc  and  he  leadetk 
And  when  his  gaudic  banner  is  dilplaide, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dilmaide. 

Then  childiili  feare  auaunt,  debating  die, 
'  RcfpcA  and  realon  waitc  on  wrincklcd  age 
My  heart  iliall  ncucr  countermand  mine  ei : 
Sad  paufc,  and  dcepe  regard  befeemcs  the  fage,' 
My  part  is  youth  and  beatcs  thefe  from  the  ftagc. 
Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beauticmyprife, 
Then  w  ho  feares  finking  where  fuch  treafure  lies? 

As  conic  orc-growne  by  weedes:  Co  heedfull  fi:arc 
Isalmoftchoaktbyvnrefifledluih 
Away  he  fteales  with  open  liftning  care, 
Full  offoule  hope, and  fijlloffond  m.iltruft  :• 
Both  which  as  fcruitors  to  the  vniufl:, 

So  crofle  him  with  their  oppofit  pcrfwafion, 
That  now  he  vov/cs  a  league,  and  now  inuafion. 
'^  VVith- 
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Within  his  thought  her  hcaucniy  image  fits, 
And  in  the  fclfe  fame  feat  fits  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  f. 
That  eye  which  lookes  on  her  confounds  his  wits, 
That  eye  which  him  bcholdcs,  as  more  deuinc, 
Vnto  a  view  fb  falfc  will  not  inchne; 

But  with  a  pure  appealefeekes  to  the  heart, 
V  Vhich  once  corrupted  takes  the  worfcr  part. 

And  therein  heartens  vp  his  feruilc  powers, 
V^'ho  flattred  bv  their  leaders  iocound  fhow, 
ilc  vphis  luft :  as  minutes  fill  vp  howres. 
^a^jheirG^tainerfb  their  pride  doth  grow, 
ig  nt^ic  (lauifli  tribute  then  they  owe. 
•^y  reprooacc  defirc  thus  madly  led, 
The  Romane  Lord  marcheth  toLvcRECE  bed. 

The  lockes  betweene  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Ech  one  by  him  inforft  retires  his  ward : 
But  as  they  open  ihey  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  driues  the  creepingtheefetofbroe  regard, 
The  threiliold  grates  the  doore  to  haue  him  heard. 
Night  wandring  weezels  (hreck  to  fee  him  there, 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  ftill  purfues  hi^  fcarc. 
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As  each  vnwilling  portiall  y  eelds  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  cranies  ofthe  place, 
The  wind  warrcs  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  (laie , 
And  blowes  the  (moake  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguifhiiig  his  conducl  in  this  cafe. 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  defirc  doth  fcorch, 
IJuflFesforth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch. 

And  being  lighted,by  the  Hght  he  (pies 
LvcRECiAS  gloue,  wherein  her  needle  flicks, 
He  takes  it  from  the  rulhes  where  it  lies,  ^' 

And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks. 
As  who  fhpuld  fay,  this  gloue  to  wanton  trickes 
Is  not  inur'd^  returne  againe  in  ha% 
Thou  feeft  our  miftreffe  ornlments  arc  chaft. 

But  aUthefc  poore  forbiddings  could  nbtftay  him, 
He  in  the  worft  fdnce  confters  their deniall: 
The  dores,th^wind,thcgloue  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidentall  things  of  triall. 
Or  as  thofe  bars  which  ftop  the  hourely  diall, 
V  Vho  with  a  lingring  ftaie  his  courfe  doth  let, 
Till  cuexie  minute  pay  es  the  hovyre  his  debt. 

So 
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So  foy  quoth  he,  thefe  lets  attend  ihc  time, 
Likclittlcirofts  thatfbmctime  threat  the /piing, 
To  ad  a  more  rcioy fing  to  the  prime, 
And  giue  the  fncaped  birds  more  caufe  to  fing. 
-Pain  payes  the  income  of  ech  precious  thing,  (/andx 
/  Huge  rocksjhigh  vvinds,(lrong  pirats^ihelucs  and 
^  The  marchant  fearcs,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  vnto  the  chamber  dore. 
That  Ihuts  him  from  the  Heaucn  ofhis  thought. 
Which  with  a  yeeldiug  latch,  and  with  no  more, ' 
Hath  bard  hini  from  the  blclTcd  thing  he  fought. 
So  from  himfelfe  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  pray  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  ifthc  Heaucns  (hould  countenance  his  fin. 

But  in  the  midft  ofhis  vnfruitfull  prayer, 

Hauing  (blicited  th'ctern all  power, 

Thathisfoule  thoughts  mightcopaffe  his  fair  faire, 

And  they  would  ftand  aufpicious  to  the  howrc. 

Euen  there  he  ftarts,  quoth  he,  I  muft  deflowrc; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this fa»5, 
How  can  they  then  aflift  me  in  the  act  ? 
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Then  Loue  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods, my  guide, 
My  will  is  backt  with  refolutioii : 
Thoughts  arc  but  drcamcs  till  dvcir  cffe*5is  be  tried. 
The  blacked  fiiinc  is  cleur'd  with  abfolution,    ■ 
Agaiiifl  loues fire,  fearcs  froft  hath diflolution. 
The  eye  ofHcauen  is  out,andmiilie  night 
Couers  the  fliame  that  foUowcs  iweec  delight. 

This  faidj  his  guiltie  hand  pluckt  vp  the  latch, 
';       And  wiih  his  knee  the  dore  he  opens  wide, 

'The  doue  deeps  fall  that  this  night  O  wle  will  catch. 

Thus  trcafon  workcs  ere  traitors  be  c/picd. 

;.VVhofccsthelurkingrerpentil:eppesa{i'Je; 
But  Ibee  found  fleeping fearing  no  fiich  thing, 
Lies  at  the  mercie  of  his  mortal!  (ting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickcdlie  he  ftalkcs, 
Andgazeth  on  heryetvnftaincd  bed: 
The  curtaines  being  clofc,  about  he  w  alkes, 
Rowling  his  grcedieeye-bals  in  his  header  yr^/r  .  . 
By  their  high  trcafon  ishis  heart  rp if  led, 
V  Vhich  giues  the  watch  word  to  his  hand  ful  foon, 
To  draw  the  clowd  that  hides  the  (iluer  Moon, 
r  Lookc 
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Lcokc  as  the  faire  and  fierie  pointed  Sunnc, 
Rulhingfrom  fonh  a  cloudy  bereaues  cur  fight: 
Euen  fo  the  Curtaine  drawnc,  his  eyes  begun 
To  winke,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light. 
Whether  it  is  that  fhee  reflects  lo  bright, 

That  dazleth  thcnijOr  cKc  fome  fhame  Tuppofed, 
Buc  blind  they  are^an  J  keep  the n^ifelues  inclofcd. 

0  had  they  in  that  darkefbme  prifbn  died, 

1  hen  had  they  fccne  the  period  ofthcir  ill : 
Then  CoLATiNE  againeby  LvcREcelide, 
In  his  cleare  bed  might  haue  repofed  ftill. 
But  they  muft  ope  this  bleflcd  league  to  kill, 

And holie-thoughted  L v c  r e c e  to th: irfight, 
Muft  fell  her  ioy^hcrlife^her  worlds  delight. 

•  Her  lillie  handjherrofie  cheekc  lies  vndcr, 
'■  Coofning  the  pillow  of  a  lawfuU  kiflc : 
Who  therefore  angrie  fcemes  to  part  in  ftinder, 
Swelling  on  either  fide  lo  want  his  bliflc. 
Betwecne  whofe  hils  her  head  intombed  is; 
Where  like  a  vcrtuous  Monument  flicelics^ 
•To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  vjihallowcd  eyes. 
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V  Vithout  iSc  bed  her  other  fairc hand  was. 
On  die  grcenc  coucrlet  whofe  pcrfc(a  white 

Showed  like  an  Aprill  dazie  on  the  grafle, 

Y  Vithpearlic  fwct  rcfembHngdew  of  night. 
Her  cyeslike  Marigolds  had  Iheath'd  their  light, 

And  c^nopicdin  daikencfle  fwcedy  lay, 
.     Till  they  might  open  to  adornc  the  day, 

Herhaire  like  goldethreeds  play  d  with  her  breath, 
Omodeft  wantons,  wanton  modeflie!     - 
.Showing  lifes  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And'deaths  dim  lookein  lifes  raortilitie.       ^ 
Bchinhj^rfleepethcmfelucsfb  beautific^ii     I 
'  As  ifbctweenc  them  twaine  there  were  no  ftrife,. 
Bur  that  life  liu'd  in  death,  and.death  in  life," 

Her  breads  likeluory  globes  circled  with  blew, 
'   A  paireoteaiden  worlds  vnconquered, 
Saue  ofthcir  Lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knewy 
And  him  by  oath  they  trucly  honored. 
Thefe  worlds  in  T  a  r  qv  i  n  new  ambition  bred,. 
Who  like  a  fowlc  vfiirper  went  about, 
From  this  faire  throne  to  heaue  the  owner  out. 

...  What: 


L^L 
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VVhatcouldhcfecbutmightily  he  noted?  . 

What  did  he  note, but  ftrongly  he  dcfired? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmcly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful!  eye  he  tyred. 
.With  more  then  adniiration  he  admired 
^  Her  azure  vaines,  her  alablaftcr  skinne," 
'  Her  corall  lips,  her  fhow- white  dimpled  chio* 

As  the  grim  Lion  fa  wneth  ore  his  pray, 
Sharpe  hunger  by  the  conqueft  fatisfied  i 
So  ore  this  ileepingfbule  doth  T  ar  q^vi  n  ftay,, 
Hisragcofluftbygaiingqualifiedj 
Slakt,  not  fuppreft,  for  (landing  by  her  fide. 
His  eye  which  late  this  mutiny  reftraincs, 
Vnto  a  greater  vprore  tempts  his  vaines. 

And  thev  like  ftragling  flaues  for  pillage  fighting 
Obdurate  vaflals  fell  exploits  efFeding,  ;-{ v^, ;  . 
In  bloudy  death  and  rauilhment  delighting; 
Nor  childrens  tears  nor  mothers  grones  refpeding. 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onfetftill  expeding : 
-Anorvhis  beating  heart  allarum  ftriking, 
Giue^  thehotch^rge,  6c  bids  the  do  their  liking* 
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His  drumming  hcartchcarcsvp  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  ihc  leading  to  his  hand5  „ 
His  hand  as  proud  of  fuch  a  dignitic , 
Smoaking  with  pride,  murcht  on,  to  make  his  (land 
On  her  bare  brcfl:,thc  heart  of  all  her  land^ 

V  Vhofc  ranks  of  blew  vains  as  his  hand  did  fcale. 

Lcfaheir  round  turrets  deRitutc  and  pale. 

They  mudrin^  to  the  quiet  Cabinet, 
Where  their  deare  gouerncffc  and  ladic  lies, 
Do  tell  her  ihee  is  dreadfullic  beret, 
And  fright  her  with  confufion  oftheir  cries. 
Shec  much  amaz'd  brcakes  opcherlocktvp  eyes, 
Who  peeping  foorduhis  tumult  to  behold, 
Arc  by  his  flaming  torch  dim'd  and  controld. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night. 
From  forth  dull  flecpc  by  dreadfull  fancie  waking, 
Thatthinkes  Ihcehath  beheld  fomc  gaftlic  (pritc, 
VVhofc  grim  afpcdt  lets  eucrie  ioint  a  ihaking. 
What  terror  tis:  butiheein  worfertakipfr, 

From  {IccpcdiRuibedjheedfullie  doth  view 
*   The  fight  which  makes  fuppofcd  terror  tr  ew. 

Wrapt 
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Wrapt  and  confounded  in  a  thouiand  fearcs, 
•Like to  a  aew  kild  birdfteetrcmbling  lies : 
Shce  dares  not  looke,  ycc  winking  there  appcarcs 
Quickc-fliifting  Antiquesvglie  inhcr  eyes. 
**' Such  Ihadowcs  are  the  weakcj-brain*  forgeries, 
VeVhoangrie  that  the  eyes  die  from  their  lights, 
In  darknes  daunts  the  withiigocc  dreadfuJl  fagbts. 

His  hand  thatyctremaines  vppon  her  brefl, 
(Kude  R  am  to  batter  fuch  anluorie  v/all :) 
May  feele  her  heart  (poore  Cittizen)  diftreft, 
V  Voundingitfclfctodeiathj-fife  vp  and  £ai)j 
Beating  her  bulke,that  his  hand  ihakeswithall. 
This  n>oues  in  hiiii  mote  rage  and  lefler  pittie. 
To  make  the  breach  and  enter  thisfweet  Citty. 

Firft  iike  a  Trompct  doth  hkjtqBguc  bcgin^ 
To  found  a  parlie  to  his  heartlcfTe  foe^  •    • 
Who  ore  the  white  (hcet  peers  her  whiter  chin,    ■ 
The  reafon  of  this  rafli  ^Uarme  to  know, 
VVhichhchydumdenicanorrcckestoniow.  ■  . . 
But  flicc  with  vehement  prayers  vrgcthftill, 
Yndcr  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 
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Thus  he  replies,  the  colour  in  thy  face, 
That  euen  for  anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale, 
And  the  red  rofc  blufli  at  her  ownc  diit^race* 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  louing  tale. 
Vnderthat  colour  am  I  come  to  fcalc 
_    Thy  ncuer  conquered  Fort,  the  fault  is  thine, 
'     Forthofethine  eyes  betray  thee  vnto  mine. 

Thuslforeftalltheejifthoumcane  to  chide. 
Thy  beauty  hath  enfnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
VVhercthouwith  patience  muft  my  will  abide, 
. My  will  that  markcs  thee  for  my  earths  delight, 
V  Yhich  I  to  conquer  fought  with  all  my  might. 
,'  Butasreproofe  and  reafon  beat  it  dead, 
Bythybrightbeauticwasitnewllcbrcd. 

Ifcc  what  croflcsmy  attempt  will  bring, 
1  know  what  thornes  the  growing  rofe  defends, 
I  thinkc  the honic  garded  with  a  Iting, 
All  this  before-hand  counfcll  comprehends. 
>  But  Will  is  dcafe,  and  hears  no  heedtull  friends, 
Onely  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  Bcautic, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  gainltlaw  or  ducty. 

I 
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I  haue  debaced  eucn  in  my  (bule, 
What  wroiig,what  ihamc,what  forrow  I  Ihal  brcc  J, 
But  nothing  can  afFcdions  courfe  conirouU, 
Or  ftop  the  headlong  fiiric  of  his  fpccd. 
I  know  repentant  teares  infewe  the  deed, 
Rcproch,  difdaincj  and  deadly  enmity, 
Yet  ftriuc  I  lo  cm  brace  m  ine  infamy. 

This  (aid,  hee  (liakcs  aloft  his  Romainc  blade, 

V  Vhich  like  a  Faulcon  towring  in  the  sides, 
Cowcheth  the  fowle  below  with  his  wings  iha  de^ 

V  Vhofe  crooked  beakethreats,ifhe  mount  he  dies. 
So  vnder  his  iiifultlng  Fauchion  lies 

•  HarmclcfTe  L  v  c  r  e  t  i  a  marking  what  he  tels. 
With  trembling  feare:as  fowl  hear  Faulcos  bcls. 

Lv  c  R  E  c  E,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  muft  enioy  thee. 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  muft  workc  my  way : 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpofe  to  deftroie  ihee. 
That  done,  fbme  worthlcfTc  flaue  of  thine  ilc  flay,  . 
To  kill  thine  Honour  with  thy  Hues  dccaic. 

And  in  thy  dead  arm cs  do  Imeanc  to  place  him, 
Swearing  1  flue  him  feeing  thee  imbrac  c  him. 

E 
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So  thy  furLuuing  husband  thai!  remainc 
The  fcorncfull  marke  of  cucrie  open  eye, 
Thy  kinfmcn  hang  their  heads  at  this  diidaine. 
Thy  ifluc  blur'd  with  namclcflc  baft-ardic^ 
And  thou  the  author  ofthcir  obloquic, 
Shalt  haue  thy  trefpaffe  cited  vp  in  rimes, 
And  fung  by  children  in  fuccccding  times. 

But  if  thou  y  eeld,  I  red  thy  fccret  friend, 

The  fault  vnknowne,  is  as  a  thought  vnadcd^ 

''  A  little  harme  done  to  a  great  good  end, 

For  lawfull  pollicie  remaines  enacted. 

*^  Thcpoyfonousrimplc  fomctinieiscompaLlcd 

In  a  purs  compound^  being  fo  applied, 

His  venome  in  eiicvft  is  purified. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  childrers  fake. 
Tender  my  fuite,  bequeath  not  to  dicir  lot 
The  fliame  that  from  them  no  dcuTfc  can  take. 
The  blcmifli  that  will  neuer  he  forgot: 
V  Vorfe  then  a  flauidi  wipe,  or  birth  howrsblot, 
Formarkcsdifcriedinmcnsnatiuitie, 
'^c  natures  faultcs^not  their  ownc  infamic. 

Here 
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Here  with  a  Cockcatricc  dead  killing  eye. 

He  rowfcth  vp  himfelfc,  and  makes  a  paufe, 

VVhilcftiecthepidureofpurcpietie, 

Like  a  white  Hinde  vndcrihegrypes  iliarpeclawes, 

Pleades  in  a  wildemeffc  >\here  are  no  lawcs, 

To  the  rough  beaft,  that  knowcs  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  ought  obay  es  but  hii  fowlc  appetite. 

But  when  a  black- fac'd  clowd  the  world  dorh  thrct, 
In  his  dim  mift  th'afpiring  mountaincs  hiding : 
From  earths  dark-womb,(bme  gentle  gufl:  doth  get, 
V  Vhich  blowthefe  pitchic  vapours  frvo  their  biding: 
Hindring  their  prefent  fall  by  this  dcuiding. 
So  his  vnhallowed  haft  her  words  dclayes^ 
And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes. 

Yet  fowle  night-waking  Cat  he  doth  but  dallic. 
While inhishold-faftfootthc  weak  moufcpateth, 
Her  lad  bchauiour  feedes  his  vulture  follic, 
A  fwallowinggulfe  that  euen  in  plentie  wanteth. 
His  eare  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  playning, 
*Tcars  harden  luft  though  marble  w^re  with  ray- 

E  2  ("Jng« 
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Her  pittic-pleading  eyes  arc  fadlic  fixed 
In  the  rcmorfelcflc  wrincklcs  ofhis  face. 
Her  modeft  eloquence  with  fighcs  is  mixed, 
V  V  hich  to  her  Oratorie  addcs  more  grace. 
Shee  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place. 

And  midfl;  the  fentcncc  fo  her  accent  brcafccs, 
1  hat  twifc  fhe  doth  begin  ere  once  ihc  fpcakcs. 

She  coniures  him  by  high  Almightie  louc, 
By  knighthood,  gentric,  and  fwcctc  friendflAips  orh, 
By  her  vncimely  tcares,  her  husbands  louc. 
By  holi  c  humaine  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  Heaucn  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both : 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  (loopc  to  Honor,  not  to  fov^lc  dcfire. 

•  Quoth  fhee,reward  not  Ho]|>italitic, 
With  fuch black  payment,  as  thou  haff  pretended, 
j-Muddc  not  the  foiintaine  tlut  gaue  drinke  to  thee, 
'Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended. 
*'  End  thy  ill  ay  me,  before  thy  flioote  be  ended. 
*  He  is  no  wood- man  that  doth  bend  his  bow, 
'To  ftrikc  a  poore  vnfcafonablc  Doe, 

My 
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My  husband  is  thy  fricndj  for  his  fake  /pare  mc. 
Thy  fclfc  art  mighcie,for  thine  own  fake  Icauc  roc  : 
My  fclfc  a  weakling,  do  not  then  infnarc  mc. 
Thou  look'ft  not  like  deceipt,do  not  dccciuc  mc. 
My  fighes  like  whirlewindes  labor  ^inec  to  hcauc 
'  If  euer  man  were  mou'd  with  womas  !tioncSj(thee» 
'Be  moued  with  my  tearcs^my  {^hcs ,  rty  grdnes. 

All  which  together  like  a  troubled  Ocean, 
Beat  atihy  rockie,and  wraekc-threatninghdait. 
To  foften  it  with  their  cohtlnuall  motion : 
^  For  ftoncs  d iflblu'd  to  water  do  conuert, 
O  if  no  harder  then  a  ftone  thou  art, 
« '  Melt  at  my  tearesand  be  compaffionate, 
"'Softpittie  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  T  A  R  Qv  I  N:$  Itken  effc  I  did  entertaiiie  th'ee^' 
Haft  thou  put  on  his  iliape,  to  do  him  IhanVc  ? 
To  all  the  Hoft  of  Heauen  I  eomplaine  me,     - 
Thou  wrongft  his  honor,  v  oudft  his  princely  name: 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  fecm'ft,  and' if  thjc  fame,  ^-  i 
Thou  fccm*ft  not  what  thou  art,a  ftocf,  a King^ 
-»  For  kings  like  Gods  {hould  goucmc  cucry  thing. 
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How  will  chy  (hamc  be  fccdcd  in  tMnc  age 

V yh^n  ihps  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring  ? 

If  in  thy  hope  thou  darft  do  fuch  outrage. 

What  dar'ft  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  King  > 

O  bc<em^mbrcd,  no'outragious  thing  .'       -       i 

'   FromvaflalU«Storscanbewiptaway, 

\-  TbcnKittg^.teM4.c(Hi?^faR»)^tJ^chi^ 

This  deedp  will  mak^idtve^only  lou'd  for  fcarc, 
But  h^jpic  Monarchs  lU|l^  af-c  icard  for  loue: 
V Vithfbwlc.afFcni|orsthpu,pcrforcc muft  bcarc. 
When  they  jn  thee  tholikc  offences  prouc^ 
Ifbut  for  fearcofthis,  thy  will  rcmoue.    -  .  ^ 
^For  Princes  arc  the  glanc,ihcichoo]c,thebookc, 
>■  Where  fubieds  eics  do  Icarn^do  rcad,do  lookc. 

And  wiU  thou  be  the  fchoole  where  lufl  Hull  learnc? 
Muft  he  in.thee  read  Jcdurcs  of  fuch  (liamc  e 
Wilt  thou  be  glaflc  whcreinit  Ihall  difcernc 
Awhoritie  for  finne,  warrant  for  blame?  :. 

Topriuilcdg^diftionorinihy  namcp; .  %o\nv  iiOsSf 

THou  backft  reproch  againfl:  long-liujng  lawd, 
-.-Afld  mak'ft  jfaircrepuutiqn  but  a  bawd.^  ' 

r     "  Haft 
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Haft  thou  commaund?  by  WmthatgaUQk  thcc 
From  a  pure  heart  conlmaund  thy  rcbcli  yhil^t 
'  Draw  not  thy  {word  togard  in^uitie;   ■''^uvW       ' 
/  For  it  was  Ic^t  thee  all  that  broode  to  kilK 
Thy  Princclicofficehow-canft  thou  fulfiH?  ■}'• 

When  pattcrnd  by  thy  fault  fowlciin  may  fev^ 
He Icarnd  to  fin,  and  thou'didft  teach  theSvay, 

Thinke  but  how  vile  a  (pectacle  it  were, 
To  view  thy  prefent  treipaffc  in  another : 
'  Mens  faults  dofcldome  to  themfeluc^  appearcj 
^  Their  own  tranfgrcflions^  paniallieihcy  froother, 
Thi^  guilt  wouIdTeem  death- wonhie  in  thy  brother*. 
O  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies. 
That  &6  their  own  mifdeeds  askauncc  their  &ycs? 

To  thee-,  to  thee,  my  heau*d  vp  hands  appeal^ 
Nottofeducingiuftthyralhrelieri-  Hi 

1  fuefor  exil*d  maiefries  repcale, 
Let  him  returne,  and  flanring  thoughts  retire. 
His  true  rcipcd  will  priibn  falfc  dciire^. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mift  from  thy  doting  den, 
That  tfa^ufhaltfce  thy  ftate,  audpittie  miac*. 
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Hauc  done,  quoth  he,  my  vncoatrollcd  tide 
>  Turn  cs  not,  but  fwcls  the  higher  by  this  let. 
^  Small  lightcs  arc  foonc  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
'   And  with  the  winde  in  greater  furic  fret: 
The  petty  ftrcamesthatpaicadailiedet 

To  their  fait  foueraignc  with  their  frcfli  falshaft, 
Addc  to  his  flowc,  but  alter  not  his  tall. 

Thou  art,  quoth  lliee,a  fca,  a  foueraignc  King, 
And  loe  there  fals  into  thy  boundieilc  flood , 
Blacke  luft,  dillionor,lliame,  mif-gouerning, 
Who  feeke  to  ftaine  the  Ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  thefc  pcttic  ils  fhall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  fca  within  a  puddcls  wombc  is  herfcd, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  fea  difperfed. 

So  (hall  thefc  flaues  be  King,artd  thou  their  flaue, 
Thou  noblic  bafe,  they  bafelic  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fairc  life,  and  they  thy  fow  ler  grauc : 
Thou  lothed  in  their  (hame,  they  in  thy  pride, 
)  The  Icffer  thing  (hould  nor  the  greater  hide. 

>  The  Cedar  ftoopes  not  to  the  bafe  ihrubs  foote, 
'  B  ut  low-(hrubs  wither  at  the  Cedars  roote. 

So 
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So  let  thy  thoughts  low  vaflals  to  thy  ftatc, 
No  more  quoth  hc^by  Heaucn  I  will  not  hcarc  thee. 
Yccld  to  my  louc,  if  not  inforccd  hate, 
In  ftccd  of  loucs  coy  tutch  lliall  rudelic  tcarc  thee 
That  done,  dcfpitefullie  I  mcanc  to  bcare  thee 
Vnto  the  bafe  bed  of  fomc  rafcall  groomc, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  ihamefull  doome. 

This  faid,  he  fets  his  foote  vppon  the  light, 
}■  For  light  and  luft  are  dcadlic  enemies, 

Shame  folded  vp  in  blind  concealing  night, 

When  moft  vnlccnc,  then  moft  doth  tyrannize. 

The  wolfc  hath  ccazd  hi  s  pray,  the  poor  lamb  cries. 
Till  witli  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controld, 
Intombes  hcroutcric  in  her  lips  fweetfold. 

For  with  the  nightlic  linrienthat  ftiee  weares, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chafteft  tcares, 
That  euer  modeft  eyes  with  forrow  (hcd. 
'  O  that  prone  luft  (hould  ftainc  fo  pure  a  bed, 
The  fpots  whereof  could  weeping  purifie, 
Her  tears  fliould  drop  on  them  perpetuallic. 

F 
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>.But  (lice  hath  loft  a  dearer  thing  then  life, 
And  he  hathwonnc  what  he  would  loofc  againe, 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  ftrife, 
y-  This  momentaric  ioy  breeds  months  of  paine, 
'  This  hot  defire  coouerts  to  coldc  difdaincj 
Pure  chaftitie  is  rifled  of  her  (lore. 
And  luft  the  thcefcfarrc  poorer  then  before. 

Looke  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawkc, 
Vnipt  for  tender  finell,orfpeedieflighr, 
Make  flow  purfuite,  or  altogether  bauk. 
The  praie  wherein  by  nature  they  delight: 
So  furfet-taking  T  a  r  qj  i  N  fares  this  night: 
His  taft  delicious,  in  digeftionfowring, 
Deuoures  his  will  that  liu'd  byfowie  dcuouring. 

O  deeper  finne  then  bottomlcflc  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  ftilj  imagination ! 
Drunken  Defire  muft  vomite  his  receipt 
Ere  he  can  fee  hisowne  abhomination. 
>  V  Vhile  Lufl  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
»  Can  curbe  his  heat,  or  rcine  his  ralh  defire, 
'  Till  like  a  Iadc,felf-will  himfclfe  doth  tire. 

And 
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And  then  with  lanke^and  leaoe  difcolour'd  chccke, 
With  hcauic  cye^kiiit-browjand  ftrengthlcflc  pace. 
Feeble  dcfirc  all  recreanr,poore  and  n>cckc, 
Like  to  a  banckrout  begger  wailes  his  cace : 
,  The  fleOi  being  proud,  Defire  doth  fight  with  gracq 
'  For  there  it  reueJs,  and  when  that  dccaies, 
'  Theguiltic  rebel!  forremiflion  praics. 

So  fares'it  with  this  fault- full  Lord  of  Roime, 
VVho  this  accompliflimentfb  body  chafed, 
For  now  againft  himfelfe  he  founds  this  doomc, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  ftads  di%raccd: 
Befides  his  foules  faire  temple  is  defaced. 

To  whofe  weake  ruines  mufter  troopes  of  cares, 
To  aske  the  fpotted  Princcfle  ho  w  ihe  farest. 

Shee  fayes  her  fubieds  with  fowle  infurrc<^ion, 
Haue  batterddowne  her  confecratcd  wall, 
And  by  their  mortall  fault  brought  in  fubicw^ion 
Her  immortalitie,  and  made  her  thrall, 
Toliuing  death  and  payne'pcrpetuall. 

Which  in  her  prefcienccftiee  controlled  ftill, 
B ut  her  for efighccould  not  foreflall  their  wiil« 
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Eu'nin  this  thought  through  the  dark-night  he  ftca- 
A  captiuc  vi^or  that  hath  loft  in  gain c,  ('cth, 

Bcaringaway  the  wound  that  nothing  hcalcth, 
The  fcarre  that  will  diipightofCurc  rcmainc, 
Lcauinghisfpoilepcrplcxt  in  greater  paine. 
>  Sheebeares  the  lode  of  lufthc  left  bchinde, 
}■  And  he  die  burthen  of  a  guiltie  mindc, 

Hcelike  a  thecuifn  dog  creeps  fadly  thence, 
Shee  like  a  wearied  Lambe  lies  panting  there, 
He  fcowles  and  hates  himfelfe  for  his  offence, 
Shee  defperatwichhernailes  hcrflcfh  doth  tcarc. 
Hefaintly  flics  {\veating  with  guiltie feare: 
Shee  ftaies  cxclayming  on  ihc  direfull  nighr, 
He  runnes  and  chides  his  vanilLt  loth'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heauy  conucrtite, 

Shee  there  remaincsa  hopelefle  caft-away, 
He  in  his  fpeed  lookesfor  the  morning  light : 
Shee  pray es  fliee  neucr  may  behold  die  day. 
For  dale,  quoth  lhce,nights  fcapes  doth  open  lay, 
^  And  my  true  eyes  haue  neuer  pradiz'd how 
■■'■  To  cloake  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They 
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They  thinkc  not  but  that  cucric  eye  can  fcc> 
The  fame  difgracc  which  they  thcmfclues  behold : 
And  therefore  would  they  ftill  in  darkencffe  be. 
To  haue  their  vnfeenc  finnc  remaine  vntold. 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  vnfold. 
And  graue  like  water  that  doth  catc  in  ftcelc^ 
V ppon  my  cheeks,  what  helpcleflc fliame  I feclc. 

Here  fhee  cxclaimes  againft  repofc  and  reft, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blindc, 
Shce  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breft, 
And  bids  it  leap e  from  thence,  where  it  niaiefinde 
Some  purer  cheft,  to  clofe  fo  pure  a  minde. 

Frantickc  with  grieic  thus  breaths  (hce  forth  her 
Againft  die  vnfecne  fccrecie  of  night.         (fpitc? 

O  comfort  killing  night,  image  of  Hell, 
Dim  regiftcr,  and  notarie  of Ihame, 
Black e  ftage  for  tragedies,  and  murthersfell, 
Vaft  (in-concealing  Chaos,  nourfe  of  blame. 
Blinde  muffled  bawd,darkc  harber  for  defame. 
Grim  caue  of  death,  whifpring  confpirator. 
With  dofe-tong'd  treafon  &  the  rauiilier. 
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O  hatefuUjVaporous,  and  foggy  nighr, 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  curclefic  crime : 
Muftcr  thy  mifts  to  mccte  the  Eafternc  light, 
Make  war  agaiuH:  proportion'd  courfe  ot  time. 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  Sunnc  to  clime 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knitpoyfonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  rauiili  the  morning  aire, 
Let  their  exhald  vnholdfome  breaths  make  fickc 
The  life  of  puritie,  the  fupreme  faire, 
Ere  he  arriue  his  wcarie  noonc-tide  prickc, 
And  let  thy  muftie  vapours  march  Co  thicke, 
'-    That  in  their  fmoakierankcsjhis  iinoihrcd  light 
Mav  fct  at  noone^and  make  pcrpetuall  night. 

Were  T  a  a  qy  i  k  night,  as  he  is  but  nights  child. 
The  filuer  fhiningQuecne  he  would  diftaine; 
Her  twinckling  handmaids  to(by  him  dchl'd) 
Through  nights  black  bofom  ihuld  not  peep  again. 
So  fhould  1  haue  copartners  in  my  paine, 
>  And  fellowfhip  in  woe  doth  woe  affwagc, 
'  As  Palmers  chat  makes  Ihort  thcirpilgrimagc. 

Where 
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Where  now  I  hauc  no  one  to  blufh  with  mc, 
To  CToffe  their  armes  &  hang  their  heads  withmtnc^ 
To  maske  their  browcs  and  hide  their  infamic. 
But  I  alone,  alone  muft  fit  and  pine, 
Seafoning  the  earth  with  (howrcs  of  filucrbrinq 
>  MingHng  my  talk  with  tears,mygrccf  with  groncs, 
•  Poorc  wafting  monument  of  lafting  moncs. 

O  night  thou  fiimace  of  fowl  e  recking  fmokc! 
Letnotthcicalous  daic  behold  that  face, 

V  V^hich  vademeath  thy  blacke  all  hiding  clokc 
Immodcftjy  lies  martird  with  difgracc, 

Keepe  ftill  pofTcflion  of  thy  gloomy  place, 

That  ali  the  faults  which  in  thy  raignc  arc  made, 
May  likcwife  bcfigilcherd  in  thy  (hade. 

Make  mc  not  obicd  to  die  tell-talcday. 

The  light  will  (hew  charaderd  in  my  brow. 

The  ftoricoffweetcchaftitics  decay,  -    - 

Thcimpiou^  breach  of  holy  wedlockc  vowc. 

Y  ca  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 

To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  book cs, 

V  Yin  cotjcmy  tothibmc  trefpaflcin  my  Ipokcs. 
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The  nourfc  to  ftiUhcr  child  will  tell  my  ftoric, 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  T  a  r  qj  i  n  s  name. 

The  Orator  to  dcckehis  oratorie, 

V  Vill  couple  my  rcproch to  T  a  r  qv  i  n  s  fhamc. 

Feaft-findingminftrels  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  ech  line, 
How  TAiiojiN  wrongedme,I  Colatine. 

Let  my  good  name^that  fencelcfTc  reputation, 
For  C  oLAiiNES  dearelouebekcptvnfpotted: 
Ifthat  be  made  a  theame  for  difputation, 
The  branches  of  another  rootc  are  rottedj 
And  vndefcru'd  rcproch  to  him  alotted,  ,4 

That  is  as  clearc  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 
As  Icrethiswaspurcto  Colatine, 

O  vnfeene  (hamc,  inuifiblc  difgracc, 
O  vnfelt  fore,  creft-wounding  priuat  fcarre ! 
Reproch  is  ftampt  i n  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  v  s  face, 
And  Tarqjt INS  cyemaiereadthcmotafarrc, 
^^  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded  not  in  warre. 
<^.  Alas  how  manie  beare  fuch  Ihamefull  blowes, 
Which  not  thcfclucs  but  he  that  giucs  the  knowes. 

If 
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irC  o  L  A  T  IN  E,  thine  honor  laic  in  mc, 
From  mc  byftrong  aflault  it  is  bereft: 
My  Honnic  loft,  and  I  a  Drone-Hke  Bee, 
Haue  no  perfection  of  my  fommerlcft. 
But  rob'd  and  ranfak't  by  iniurious  thefr, 
}  Inthy  weake  Hiue  a  vvandringwafpe  hath  crept, 
'■  Andfuck'tiheHonnicwhichthy  chaftBee  kept. 

Yet  am  Iguikie  of  thy  Honors  wracke, 
Yet  for  thy  Honor  didi  entertainehim, 
Comming  from  thee  I  could  not  put  him  hacke: 
For  it  had  beenc  dilhonor  to  difdainc  him, 
Bcfides  of  wearinefle  he  did  coraplaine  him, 
And  talk't  of  Vcrtuc  (O  vnlook't  for  euill,) 
When  Venue  is  prophan'd  in  fuch  a  DcuilL 

Why  ftiould  the  wormc  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hateful!  Kuckcowes  hatch  in  Sparrows  nefts  > 

Or  Todcs  infcct faire  founts  with  vcncmic  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  follie  lurke  in  gende  breft s  ? 

OrKings  be  breakers  of  their  owne  beheftesf 
**But  no  perfci^ion  is  fo  abfolute, 
That  {bmc  impuritie  doth  not  pollute. 
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Tlic  af^cd  man  that  coffers  vp  his  gold, 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  goutSjand  paincfull  fits, 
Arid  icarcc  bath  eyes  his  trcalui  e  to  behold^ 
ButUkeftillpiningTANTAtvs  he  fits, 
And  vfelefTe  barnes  the  harucft  of  his  wits: 
Hauing  no  other  plcalure  of  his  gainc, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  painc. 

So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  vfe  ir, 
And  leaues  it  to  be  maiftrcd  by  his  yong : 
V  Vho  in  thjcir  pridc?do  prcfently  abufe  it, 
^  heir  father  was  too  wcakc,  and  they  too  (Irong 
To  hold  their  curfed-bleffed  Fortune  long. 

<<  The  fweets  wc  wiftifor,turne  to  lothed  fbwrs, 
"  Euen  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ou  is. 

Vnruly  blafts  wait  on  the  tender  {prini7, 
Vnholfome  weeds  take  roote  with  precious  flowrs. 
The  Adder  hifles  where  the  fweetc  birds  fing, 
'What  Vertuebreedes  Iniquity  deuours: 
.  V  Ve  haue  no  good  that  we  can  fay  is  ours, 

♦  But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

f  Orkils  his  lifc^orclfc  his  quality. 
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O  opportunity  thy  guilt  is  great, 
Tis  thou  that  exec  ut'ftthcrraytorstrcafon: 
Thou  fcts  the  wolfc  vi4ierc  he  the  lambe  may  get. 
Who  eucr  plots  the  finne  thou  poinftthc  Icalon. 
Tis  thou  that  fpurnl^  at  right)  at  law,  at  rcafon, 
And  in  thy  ihadie  Cell  where  none  may  fpie  him. 
Sits  fin  to  ccaie  the  ibules  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  makeft  the  veftall  violate  her  oath, 
•Thou  bloweft  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawd, 
Thou  fmothcrfthoncftie,  thou  murdirefttroih, 
-Thou  fowle  abbcttofjihou  notorious  bawd, 
Thou  planted  fcandall,  and  difplaceft  lawd. 
Thou  rauilher,  thou  tray  tor,  thou  falfe  thccfc, 
Thy  honie  turnes  to  gall,thy  ioy  to  greefc. 

Thy  fccrct  pleafurc  tumcs  to  open  (hamc, 

Thy  priuatc  feafting  to  a  publicke  faft. 

Thy  Smoothing  tides  to  a  ragged  name, 

•Thy  fugred  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taft, 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  neuer  laft. 
^  How  comes  it  then,  vile  opportunity^ 
Being  fo  bad^fuch  numbers  feekc  for  thee? 
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V  Vhcn  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  fuppliants  fricn  i 

And  bring  him  where  his  fuit  may  be  obtained? 

Vyhen  wilt  thou  fort  an  howrc  great  ftiifcs  to  end? 

Or  free  that  (bulc  which  wretchednes  hath  chained  ? 

Giue  phifickc  to  the  fickc,  eafc  to  the  painedf 
The  poore,lame,bhnd,hault,crcepc5cry  out  for 
But  they  ncre  meet  with  oportunitic.         (thee. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  Phifician  fleepes, 
The  Orphane  pines  while  the  opprelfor  fccdcs. 
luftice  is  feafting  while  the  widow  wcepes, 
/Vduife  is  (porting  while  infedion  breeds. 
Thou  graunt'ft  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 

V  Vratbj  enuy,  treafbn,  rape,  and  murthcrs  rages. 
Thy  heinous  houres  wait  on  them  as  their  Pages* 

When  Tructh  and  Venue hauc  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thoufand  crofles  keepe  them  from  thy  aide: 
They  buie  thy  helpc,but  finnc  ncre giucs  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  apaidc. 
As  well  to  heare,  as  graunt  what  he  hath  faidc. 
My  C  o  L  A  T 1 N  E  would  eJfc  haue  come  to  me, 
VVhcnTARQViNdid,buthc  was  ftaiedby  thee. 

Guilty 
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Guilty  thou  art  of  murthcr,and  ofthcfr, 

Guilty  of  pcriuric,anci  fubornation, 

Guilty  oftrcafon,forgcric,and  ftiift, 

Guilty  ofiiKcftthatabhomination, 

An  acccflaric  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  fmnes  paft  and  all  that  are  to  comc^ 
From  the  creation  to  the  gencrall  doome. 

Mifihapen  time,  copefmate  ofvgly  night, 
Swittfubtle  poft,  carrier  of  grieflie  care. 
Eater  of yoiith,  falfe  flaue  to  falfe  delight: 
Bafe  watch  of  woes,  fins  packhorfe,Yertues  fnarc. 
Thou  nourfeft  all,  and  munhreft  all  that  arc, 
O  heare  me  then,  iniuriouslhifting  time. 
Be  guiltieofmy  death  fince  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  fcruant  opportunity 
Betraide  the  hoAvrcs  thou  gau'ft  me  torcpofc? 
Canceld  my  fortunes,  and  inchained  mc 
TV)  endlefle  date  of  neuer-ending  woes? 
Times  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  offoes. 
To  cate  vp  errours  by  opinion  bred, 
Notfpcndthcdowrie  ofa lawful!  bed. 
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Times  glorie  is  to  c^Imc  conf  ending  Kings, 
To  vnmaske  falllioocl,and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  ftampe  the  fealc  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  niornCjaniCentinell  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right, 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  howres, 
And  fmeare  with  duft  thcirglitring  golden  towrs. 

To  fill  with  worme-holes  (lately  monuments. 
To  feede  obliuion  with  decay  ofthings, 
To  blot  old  bookcs,  and  alter  tlieir  contents, 
To  pluckc  the  quils  from  auncientrauens  wings. 
To  drie  the  old  oakes  (appe,  and  cherilhiprings : 
To  fpoile  Antiquities  of  hammcrdfteelc, 
And  turne  the  giddy  round  of  Fortunes  wheele. 

To  (hew  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  childe, 
To  flay  the  tygre  that  doth  Hue  by  flaughter, 
To  tame  the  Vnicorne,  and  Lion  wild. 
To  mockc  the  fubtle  in  themfelues  beguild, 

To  cheare  thePlQwman  with  increafefull  crops, 
^  And  waft  huge  ftones  w  ith  little  water  drops. 

Why 
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Why  work'ft  thou  mifchlcfc  in  thy  Pilgrimage, 
VnlciTc  thou  could'd:  r  cturnc  to  make  amcn<fif  ? 
One  poore  rctyring  minute  in  an  age 
V  Vould  purchafc  thcc  a  tboufand  thoufand  friends, 
LcndinfT  him  wit  that  fo  bad  dcttets  lends,    (backe, 

0  this  dread  night, would'll  thou  one  howrcdmc 

1  could  prcucnt  this  ftormCjanddion  thy  wracke. 

Thou  ccafelefle  lackie  to  Etemitic, 
With  Come  mifchancecrolfc  TAKQvm  iahisflighh. 
DeuifcextHJamcs  beyond  txwemitic,  I 

To  make  him  curfc this  curled  crimcfuJInight:       iT 
Let  gaftlylhadoweshisJcwd  eyes  afinght,  11 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  comrainedeuill,', 
Shapecuery  buih  a  hideous fhapeleflc  deuilL 

Difturbehish<iwfesofrc(lwitkrcftlcfrctrancc5y  .; 

Afttidhinlihhis  bed  with  bedredgi-ones,.     . 

Let  there bechauncchunpitifull  mikhances, . 

To  make  him  mone,  bat  pine  not  his  raones: 

Stone  him  with  hardncdhearts  harder  theti  ftone%i 
And  lecnuhie  women  to  him  loofc  their  mildneflej^ 
Y  Vildcr  toiiim  then  Tygers  in  their  wildnfcfl^; 
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Let  him  hauc  time  to  tcarc  his  curled  haire, 
Let  him  hauc  time  againft  himfelfe  to  rauc. 
Let  him  haue  time  ot  times  helpc  to  difpaire. 
Let  him  haue  time  to  Hue  a  lothed  flauc, 
Let  him  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to  crauc, 
'    And  time  to  fee  one  that  by  ahucs  doth  Hue, 
.    Difdainc  to  him  difdained  fcraps  to  giue. 

Let  him  haue  time  to  fee  his  friends  his  foes, 
Andmerriefoolestomockcathimrefort: 
Let  him  haue  time  to  marke  how  flow  time  goes 
In  time  of  forrowjandhow  fwift  andihort 
His  time  of foUie^and  his  time  of /port. 
And  euer  let  his  vnrecalHng  crime 
Hauc  time  to  waile  th'abufing  of  his  time  • 

O  time  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curfe  him  that  thou  taught'ft  this  iH : 
At  his  owne  (hado  w  let  the  thcefe  runne  mad, 
Himfelfe, himfelfe  feekceuerie  howre  to  kill, 
Such  wretched  hads  fuch  wretched  blood  fli  uld  fpill. 
.'  •  For  who  fo  baft  would  fuch  an  office  haue, 
As  iclandrous  deaths-man  to  fo  bafe  a  flaue. 

The 
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The  ba'cr  is  he  comrning  from  a  King, 
To  ih^mc  his  hope  with  deedes  degenerate, 
J  The  mvghtierman  the  mightier  is;  he  thing 
'That  makes  him  honord,  or  begets  him  hate : 
>  For  grcarcft  fcandall  waits  on  greareft  date. 
i  The  Moone  being  cloudedjprefently  ismift, 
'■  But  httle  ilars  may  hide  them  when  they  Uft. 

The  Crow  may  bath  hiscoaleblackc  wings  in  mire, 
And  vnpcrceau'd  flie  wii  h  the  filth  away, 
But  \i  the  hkc  the  fiiow-whitc  Swan  defire, 
The  ftaine  vppon  his  filuer  Downc  will  ftay. 
>■  Poore  grooms  are  fi^htles  night^kings  glorious  day, 
. '  Gnats  arc  vnnotcd  vvhcreioere  they  flic, 
'  But  Eagles  gaz'd  vppon  wi;h  cueric  eye. 

Out  idle  wordesjfcruantsto  fhallowfoolcs, 

Vnprofitable  founds,  weake  arbitrators, 
Eufic  your  ielues  in  skill  contending  (choolcs, 
Debate  where  ley  ure  (eru^s  with  dull  dcbators: 
To  trembling  Clients  be  you  mediators, 
Forme,  I  force  not  argument  a  (^raw, 
Since  that  my  cafe  is  palt  the  hclpc  of  law. 
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Invainclrailc  atoportunitic, 
At  time,  at  T  a  k  q^v  i  n,  and  vnchcarfull  night, 
In  vainc  I  cauill  with  mine  infamic, 
In  vainc  I  fpurnc  at  my  confirm'd  dc/pighc, 
This  helpclcfle  fmoake  of  words  doth  mc  no  right: 
The  remedie  indcede  to  do  mcgood, 
Is  to  let  fonh  my  fowlc  defiled  blood. 

Poore  hand  why  quiucrft  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honor  thy  felfe  to  rid  me  of  this  Ihamc, 

For  if  I  die,  my  Honor  Hues  in  thee, 

But  if  I  Hue  thou  liu'ft  in  my  defamej 

Since  thou  couldfl:  not  defend  thy  loyal!  Dame, 
And  waft  affeard  to  Icratch  her  wicked  Fo, 
Kill  both  thy  felfe,  and  herforyeeldingfo. 

This  faid,  fi-om  her  betombled  couch  lliec  ftartcth. 
To  findc  fbmc  defp'rat  Inftrumcnt  of  death, 
But  this  no  (laughter  houfe  no  toole  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  paflage  of  her  breath, 
Which  throngingthroughherlipsfbvanilheth, 
As  fmoake  from  ^  t  n  a,  that  in  aire  confumcs, 
Or  that  which  from  dilcharged  Cannon  fumes. 


In 
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In  vainc  (quo;h  llicc)  I  liuc,  and  fcckc  in  vainc 
Some  happic  mcanc  to  end  a  haplcffc  life, 
Ifcar'd  by  Tarq^vins  Fauchiontobcflainc, 
Yet  for  the  fclfc  iamc  purpofe  fceke  a  knircj 
But  V.  hen  I  fcar'd  I  was  a  loyall  wife. 
So  am  I  now, 6  no  that  cannot  be, 
Of  that  tiuc  tipc  hath  T  a  r  qv  i  n  rifled  mc. 

0  that  is  gone  for  which  1  fought  to  liuc. 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  teare  to  die. 
To  clearc  this  fpot  by  death  (at  lead)  I  giuc 
A  badge  of  Fame  to  fclanders  liuerie, 
Adyinglifcjtoliuinginfamic; 

Poorc  helplclTc  hdpe,  the  trcafure  ftolne  away. 
To  burnc  the  guiltlefle  casket  where  it  lay. 

Well  well  dearc  C  o  l  at  i  ne,  thou  fhalt  not  know 
The  ftaincd  cafl:  of  violated  troth : 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affedion  fo, 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath: 

This  baftardgraffe  (hall  ncuercomc  to  growth. 
He  fliall  not  boaft  who  did  thy  ftocke  pollute, 
l-hat  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruitc. 

Hi 
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Nor  fliall  he  /:ni!e  at  thee  in  fecret  thoughr, 
Nor  laugh  wiihhisconipanlonsatthy  (late, 
Butthoufiialtknowihyintreft  was  nor  bought 
Bafely  with goW)  l>ui  ftolne  from  foorth  thy  gate. 
For  me  J  am  the  miftrclTe  of  my  fate, 

And  with  my  trerpafTeneuerwilldifjiencc, 
•  T  ill  life  to  death  acquit  ray  forft  offence. 

I  will  not  poy  fon  tliee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excufcs, 
My  fable  ground  ofiinne  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  falfe  nights  abufes. 
My  tongue  fliall  vtter  all^mine  eyes  like  (luces, 
As  from  a  mountaine  fpringthat  feeds  a  dale, 
ShaJ  gulli  pure  ftreams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this  lamenting  Philomele  had  ended 
The  well- tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  Ibrrow, 
And  folemnc  night  with  flow  fad  gate  defccnded 
To  ouglie  rtcll,  when  loc  the  blulhing  morrow 
Lends  lightto  all  fairc  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 
Butcloudie  LvCREGEfh^mesherfelfetofcc, 
And  therefore  ftill  in  night  would  cloiftred  be. 

Rcucaling 
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Rcuealing<kiy^hrough  eucrycrannicfpics. 
And  Te c ms  to  pointhcroutwhcrclhcf  us  weeping,  . 
To  whom  lliec  fobbing  lpcakes,6  eye  of  cyes,(ping, 
V  V  hy  pry'Ihhou  throgh  my  window:- leaue  thy  pee- 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams,eicsihat  are  llccpingj 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  percing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cauils  fliec  with  eueric  thing  fliec  fees, 
True  griefe  is  fond  and  tcftie  as  a  childc, 
Who  wayward  once,his  mood  with  naught  agrees, 
Old  woes,  not  infant  ibrrowes  bearc  them  miJde, 
Continuance  tames  the  one,  the  other  wildc. 
Like  an  vnpractiz'd  fwimmer  plunging  dill, 
With  too  much  labour  drov/ns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  fliee  deepc  drenched  in  a  Sea  of  care, 
Holds  difputation  witli  cch  thingfliec  vcwes. 
And  to  her  felfe  all  forrow  doth  compare, 
No  obicsfl  but  herpaffions  llrength  renewcs  : 
And  as  one  lliiftes  another  ftraightinfewes, 

Somtime  her  griefe  is  dumbc  and  hath  no  word  j. 
Sometime  tis  mad  and  too  much  talkc  affords. 

H3 
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The  little  birds  thattunc  their  mornings  ioy, 
Make  her  moncs  mad,  with  their  f^'cct  melodic, 
"  For  mirth  doth  fearch  the  bottom  e  of  annoy* 
"Sad  follies  arc  flaine  in  merriecompanie, 
^''Gricfc  bed  is  plcaf  d  with  gricfcs  focietic ; 
**■  True  fbrrow  then  is  feelinglie  fuffiz'd, 
^^  When  with  like  femblance  it  is  fimpathii'd. 

"Tis  double  death  to  drownc  in  ken  of  ihorc, 
"  He  ten  times  pines,that  pines  beholding  food, 
*^  To  fee  the  faluc  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more : 
*^  Great  griefc  grecucs  moft  at  that  wold  do  it  good^ 
^^  Deepc  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who  being  fcopt,die  bouding  banks  oreflowcs, 
'  -  Griefe  dallied  with,  nor  law,  nor  limit  knowcs. 

You  mocking  Birds(quoth  {hc)your  tunes  intombc 
V  Vithin  your  hollow  fwelling  feathered  breads. 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumbc, 
My  refllefTc  difcord  loucs  no  ftops  norrefts : 
"  A  woefuU  Hofteflc  brookcs  not  merrie  guefts, 
Ralifli  your  nimble  notes  to  pleafing  cares, 
"  Diftrcs  likes  dups  whe  time  is  kept  with  tearcs. 

Come 
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Come  Philomelc  that  fing'fl  of  rauilhment. 
Make  thy  fad  grouc,in  my  diflieucld  hearc, 
As  the  danke  earth  wccpcs  at  thy  languiihmcnt: 
So  I  at  each  fad  ftraine,  will  ftraine  a  tearc. 
And  with  deep^  groncs  the  Diapafon  beare: 
For  burthen-wife  ile  hum  on  Tarqjin  ftill. 
While  thou  on  Terevs  dcfcants  better  skill 

And  w  hiles  agalnft  a  thorne  thou  bear*ft  thy  part. 
To  keepe  thy  fliarpe  woes  wakingj  wretched  I 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againfl:  my  heart 
Will  fixe  a  fliarpe  knife  to  affright  mine  eye. 
Who  ifit  winke  fliall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Thcfe  meanes  as  frets  vpon  an  inftrument, 
Shal  tune  our  hcart-ftrings  to  true  languiihmcnt. 

And  for  poore  bird  thou  fing'fl  not  in  the  day, 
As  fliaminganie  eye  fhould  thee  behold: 
Some  darke  deepe  defert feated  from  the  way, 
That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold 
Will  wee  find  out :  and  there  wc  w  ill  vnfold 

To  creatures  ftern,(ad  tunesto  change  theirkinds, 
'  Since  me  proue  beafts,Iet  beads  bear  getlc  mlnds> 
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As  the  poore  frighted  Deare  that  (lands  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  vhich  way  to  flic, 

Or  one  incompaft  with  a  winding  maze. 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  rcadilic: 

So  with  her  fclfc  is  Ihee  in  mutinie, 

To  Hue  or  die  which  ofthetwainc  were  better, 
V  Vhcn  hfe  is  (liam'd  and  death  rcproches  detter. 

To  kill  my  felfe,quoth  fhee,  alacke  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poore  foules  pollufion? 
They  that  loofc  halfe  with  greater  patience  beare  it. 
Then  they  whofe  whole  isfwallowed  in  confullon. 
That  mother  tries  a  mercilefle  conclufion, 
}  Who  hauinc;  two  fweetbabesjwhen  death  takes 
'.  Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  nurfc  to  none.  ';(oiic, 

My  bodic  or  my  foule  v'hich  was  the  dearer? 
V  Vhcn  the  one  pure,  the  oiher  made  dcuine, 
Whofcloueofeythertomy  /elfe  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heauen  and  Colatine: 
>  Ay  me,  the  Barkc  pild  from  the  loftie  Pine, 
5  Hisleaues  will  wither,  and  his  Tap  decay, 
So  mud  my  foule  her  barkc  being  pild  away. 

Her 
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Her  hoiifc  is  facktjhcrquicc  interrupted, 

Her  manfion  batlcrd  by  the  encmie, 

Her  facred  temple  fpottcd,  fpoild,  corrupted, 

Groflicingirtwithdaringinfamie. 

Then  let  it  not  be  cald  impietie, 

Ifin  this  blemillit  fort  I  make  fbmc  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  conuay  ihii  troubled  Ibulc. 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  C  o  l  a  1 1  n  e 
Hauc  heard  the  caufe  of  my  vntimelie  death. 
That  he  may  vow  in  that  fad  hourc  of  mine, 
Reuengc  on  him  that  made  mc  flop  my  breath. 
My  ftaincd  bloud  to  T  a  r  qj  i  n  ilc  bequeath, 

V  Vhich  for  him  tainted,lliall  for  him  be  /pent. 

And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  teftamcnt. 

My  Honor  lie  bequeath  vnto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  bodie  fo  diOionorcd, 
Tis  Honor  to  depriue  dilhonord  life. 
The  one  will  Hue,  the  other  being  dead. 
So  offliames  aihcs  (hall  my  Fame  be  bred, 
'  Forinmy death [munhcrlhamefull  (cornc, 
My  ftiamc  {o  dead,mine  honor  is  new  borne* 

I 
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Dearc  Lord  ofthat  dearc  iewcll  I  haue  loft, 
YVhatlegacieftiall  I  bequcathto thee  i 
My  rcfblution  louc  lliall  be  thy  bod, 
By  whofc  example  thou  rcueng*d  mayft  be. 
How  T  A  R  Qv  I N  muft  be  vrd,read  it  in  me, 
My  felfe  thy  friend  will  kill  my  felfethy  fo, 
And  for  my  fake  ferue  thou  falfe  T  a  r  qv  i  n  fo. 

This  briefc  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make. 
My  foulc  and  bodie  to  the  skies  and  ground: 
My  refolution  Husband  doc  thou  take. 
Mine  Honor  be  ihe  knifes  that  makes  my  wound, 
My  lliame  be  his  that  did  my  Fame  confound^ 
And  all  my  Fame  that  Hues  disburfed  be, 
To  thofe  that  Hue  and  thinke  no  (hamc  of  mc. 

Thou  CoLATiNEfhaltouerfecthiswill, 
Ho  vv  was  I  ouerfeene  that  thou  (lialt  fee  it  ? 
My  bloud  (hall  wafli  thefclanderofminc  ill, 
My  Hues  foule  deed  my  lifes  fairc  end  (hall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  (loutlic  fay  fo  be  it, 

Yceld  to  my  hand,  my  hand  lliall  conquer  thee, 
Thou  dcad,both  die,  and  both  fhall  vigors  be. 

This 
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This  plot  ofdcath  when  fadiicflicc  had  layd, 
And  w ip'c  ihc  briniih  pci»r]c ii cm  her  b/i^ht  cic!S 
With  viiiuu'd  tongue  Ihee  hoailliccalshcr  mayd, 
VVhofcrvvihobcdicncetohermifrreflchics. 
"Forfleet-wing'd  duetie  vvithihcghts  feathers  flics, 
Poore  Lv  c  re  c  e  cheeks  vnto  her  maid  fccm  (o, 
As  winter  meads  when  fun  doth  melt  dicirinow. 

Her  miftreffe  fnee  doth  glue  demure  good  morrow. 
With  foftflow-rongucj  true  marke  ofmodefti-c. 
And  forts  a  fadlooke  to  her  Ladies  (orraw, 
(For  why  her  face  wore  forrov/cs  huerie.) 
But  duril  not  aske  of  her  audaciouflie, 

Why  her  two  funs  were  clovvd  ecclipled  fo. 
Nor  why  her  faire  cheeks  ouer-walht  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weepc  the  Sun  being  fet. 
Each  fiowrc  moiflned  hke  a  melting  eye : 
Euen  fo  the  maid  w ith fwclling  drops  gan  wet 
Her  circled  eien  inforfl,  by  llmpathie 
Of ihofc faire  Suns  fet  inher  miftrefTe  skic, 
Who  in  a  fait  wau'd  Ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night, 

I   2 
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A  prcttic  while thcfcprcttic  creatures  ftand,   .       '" 
Like  luoi  ie  conduits  corall  ccftcnis  filling : 
One  iurtlie  wccpes,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  caufe,  but  cbmpartie  of  her  drops  fpiHing, 
Thfeir  gentle  fex  to  weepe  are  often  willing^ 
Greeuing  themfelues  to  geile  at  others  fmarts, 
And  the  they  drown  their  eies^or  break  their  harts. 

For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen  niindcs, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will, 
The  weake  oppreft^th'impreflion  offtrangekindcs 
Is  form*d  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  then  waxe  fliall  be  accounted  euill, 
VVherein  is  (lamptthefemblance  of  a  Dcuill. 

Their  i5?ioothncflejli1cc  a:goodly  champainc  plainc^ 
Laies  open  all  the  little  wormes  that  crcepc, 
In  men  as  in  a  rough  growncgroue  remainc. 
Caue  keeping  cuils  that  obfcurcly  fleepc. 
Through  chrifl^all  wals  ech  little  moic  will  peepe^ 
>  Though  me  ca  coucr  crimes  with  bold  ftern  looks, 
^  Poore  womensfaccs  are  their  owae  faults  books. 

No 
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No  man  imjcigh  againft  the  withered  ftowrc. 
But  chicle  rough  vvin!er  that  the  flowrc  hath  kild, 
Not  that  dcuour'd,  but  that  which  doth  dcuour 
Is  worthic  blame, 6  let  it  not  behild 
Poore  womcns  faults,  that  they  are^  fulfild 

With  mens  abufesjihofe  proud  Lords  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  wome  tenants  to  their  (hame. 

The  prefident  whereof  in  Lvgrece  view, 
Affail'd  by  night  with  circumftances  ftrong 
Of  prcfent  death,  and  (hame  that  m  ight  inluc. 
By  that  her  death  to  do  her  husband  wrong, 
Such  danger  to  rcfiftancc  did  belong : 

That  dying  feare  through  all  her  bodie  ^red, 
And  who  cannot  abufe  a  bodie  dead  ? 

Bythismildep^iencc  bidfaire  Lvcrece  ipcakc, 
To  the  poore  counterfaite  of  her  complayning, 
My  girle,  quoth  (hce,on  what  occafion  brcake 
Thofc  tears  fro  thee,that  downc  thy  cheeks  arc  raig- 
Ifthoudoft  wcepeforgricfcofmy  fuftaining:  (ning? 
Know  gentle  wench  it  fmall  auailcs  mv  mood, 
,  If  tears  could  he]p,mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

13 
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But  tell  mc  girle,  v/hen  went  (and  fhere  flicc  fiaide. 
Till  after  a  dcepe  gronc)  T  a  a  c^v  i  n  from  hence, 
Madame  ere  1  was  vp  (rcpli'd  the  maidc,) 
The  more  to  blame  my  iluggard  negligence. 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  farre  can  dilpcncc ; 
My  ielfe  was  ftirring  ere  the  brcake  of  day. 
And  ere  I  rofe  was  T  a  r  qjv  i  n  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  ifyour  maidc  may  be  fo  bold, 
Shee  would  requefl:  to  know  your  heauineffe : 
(O  peace  quoth  L  v  c  r  e  c  E)if  it  lliould  be  told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  lefle : 
For  more  it  is,  then  I  can  well  exprefle, 

•  And  that  decpe  torture  may  be  cal'd  a  Hell, 

•  When  more  is  felt  then  one  hath  power  to  telL 

Go  get  mce  hither  paper,  inkc,  and  pen, 
Yet  (aue  that  labour,  for  I  haue  them  hearc, 
(What  ihould  I  fay)  one  of  my  husbands  men 
Bid  thou  be  rcadic,  by  and  by,  to  bcarc 
A  letter  to  my  Lord,  my  Loue,  my  Dcarc, 
Bid  him  with  /peede  prepare  to  carrie  it, 
The  caufc  craucs  haft,  and  it  will  foone  be  w  rit. 

Her 
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Her  nuidc  is  gone,  and  lliee  prepares  to  write, 
Firft  houcrinc;  ore  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceipt  and  griefe  an  eager  conibathghtj 
V  V  hat  wit  fets  downc  is  blotted  llraight  with  will. 
This  is  too  curious  ^ood,  this  blunt  and  ill. 
Much  like  a  preflc  of  people  at  a  dore, 
,1  hrong  her  inuentions  which  fliall  go  before. 

At  laftilicc  thus  begins:  thou  worthic  Lord, 
C) f  that  VII  worthic  wife  that  grceteth  thee,  f 

Heahhto  thy  pcrfon,  next5^uchiafc  t'afford 
(Ifeucrloucjthy  LvcRECE  thouwiltfcc,) 
Some  prcfent  (peed,  to  come  and  vifitc  mc2 

Sol  commend  mc^from  our  houfc  in  gricfCj 
'  My  woes  arc  tedious,thoiigh  my  words  arc  briefc. 

Here  folds  fl^.ec  vp  the  tenure  ofher  woe, 
Her  ccrtaine  forrow  writvncenainely> 
By  this ihortCedulc  C  o  L  ATI  N  Emay know 
Her  griefe,  but  not  her  griefcs  true  quality, 
Shee  dares  not  thereof  make  difcoucry,. 
Left  helhould  hold  it  herowngrbflcabulc, 
Ere  Ihc  with  bloud  hadilain'd  hbr  flain'd  exciilc. 
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Bcfidcs  the  life  and  fccling  of  her  paffion, 
Shec  hoords  to  fpciid,  when  he  is  by  to  hcarc  her, 
V  Vhcn  fighs,!k  groncs,&  tears  may  grace  the  faftii  5 
Of  her  dilgracc,  the  better  (o  to  cicarc  her 
From  that  fufpicio  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  ihunthis  bdotjihcc  would  not  blot  the  letter 
VVithwordsjtillaction  might  becom  the  better. 

»To  fee  (ad  llghts^raoues  more  then  hcare  them  told, 
For  then  the  eye  interpretes  to  the  earc 
T  he  hcauic  motion  that  it  doth  behold,  . 
When  cueric  part,  a  part  of  woe  doth  bcare. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  forrow  that  wc  hearc, 
^  Deep  founds  make  leflcrnoifetheihallowfoords. 
And  forrow  ebs,bcing  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  isfcal'd,  and  on  it  writ 
At  A  R  D  E  A  to  my  Lord  with  more  then  haft, 
The  Pofl:  attends,  and  ihce  deliucrs  ir, 
Charging  the  fowr-fac'd  groome,  to  high  as  faft 
As  lagging  fowles  before  the  Northcrnc  blafts. 
Speed  more  then  fpeed,but  dul  &  flow  fhc  deems, 
Extremity  ftill  vrgcth  fuch  extremes. 

The 
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The  homclic  villainc  curfics  to  licr  low. 
And  blulhing  on  her  with  a  ftedfaft  eye, 
Rcccaues  the  fcroll  without  or  yea  or  no. 
And  forth  with  baihtuli  innocence  doth  hie.' 
But  ihcy  whofe  guilt  within  their  bofomes  He, 
Imagine  cuene  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  LvcRECE  thought,  he  bluiht  to  fee  her  (hamc. 

When  feehe  Croome  (God  wot)  it  was  dcfc^ft 
OffpiritCjHfe,  and  bold  audacitie, 
Such  harmleflc  creatures  ha  ue  a  true  rcfped: 
To  talke  in  deeds,  while  others  (aucijic 
Promifc  more  fpecd,  but  do  it  Icyfurelic. 
Eucn  fo  this  pattcrne  of  the  w  ornc-cut  age, 
Pawn'd  honed:  looksjbut  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duetie  kindled  her  miftrufl, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed, 
Shee  thought  he  bluihp,  as  knowing  Tar^vins  luft, 
And  blulhing  with  him,\viillie  on  himgazed. 
Her  earneil  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed. 
The  more  ftice  (aw  the  bloud  his  checks  replcnilh, 
1  he  more  (nc  tliought  he  fpicd  in  her  fom  olcmifh. 
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B  ut  long  ilicc  thinkcs  till  he  rcturnc  ac^ainc, 
And  yet  the  dutious  vaflall  fcarcc  is  gone, 
The  wcaric  time  (liee  cannot  entertaine, 
Fornowtisftalctofigh,  to  weep c^  andgronc, 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  mone  tired  mone, 
That  (hee  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  (lay, 
Pawling  formcans  to  mournc  fome  newer  way. 

At  laft  (hee  cals  to  mind  where  hangs  a  peccc 
Of  skilfull  painting,  m^de  for  P  r  i  a  m  s  '1  roy, 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  pow  er  of  Greece, 
For  Helens  rape,  the  Cittie  to  deftroy, 
Threatning  cloud-kifling  I  l  l  i  o  n  with  annoy, 
Which  the  conceipted  Painter  drew  fo  prowd, 
,  As  Heauen  (it  fecm  d)  to  kifle  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thoufand  lamentable  obieds  there, 
In  fcocne  of  Nature,  An  gaue  liueleffe  life, 
Mafiy  a  dry  drop  feem'd  a  weeping  reare. 
Shed  for  the  flaughtred  husband  by  the  wife. 
The  red  bloud  reek'd  to  ihew  the  Painters  ftrifc, 
And  dying  eyes  gleem'd  forth  their  afhie  lights, 
. ;  Like  dying  coales  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights- 
There 
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There  niif/htvoufccthelabouringPyoncr 
Bcgiim'd  u  Hill  wear,  and  fincarcdali  with  dud, 
And  from  the  tov/rcs  of  Troy,  there  would  appeare 
The  vcric  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thruft, 
Gazipg  vppon  die  Grcekcs  with  htdc  luft, 
Suchlwccc  oh^eru-mcc  inthis  workc  was  had, 
That  one  might  fee  tliofc  farrc  of  eyes  lookc  fad. 

In  orcatcommaunders,  Grace,  and  Maleftic^ 
Y<^umiL;ht  behold  triumphing  in  their  faccs^ 
In  you:h  quick  bearing  and  dextcritic. 
And  here  and  there  the  Painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards  marching  on  with  trembling  paces. 
Which  harrlcllc  pcaiaunts  did  fo  wel  refemblc, 
That  one  would  (v/car  he  law  them  quake  &  treble. 

In  Ai  AX  and  VLrssESjOwhatArt 
Of  Phifiognomy  might  one  behold ! 
The  face  of  eydicr  cy  phcr'd  cythcrs  heart, 
Their  face,  their  manners  moft  expreflie  told, 
III  Ai  AX  eyes  biunr  rage  and  rigour  1  old. 
But  the  mild  glance  diat  flic  V  i-  y  s  s  e  s  lent, 
Shev/cd  dccpc  regard  and  fmilii :<^  qouernmcnu 
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There  pleading  might  you  fee  grauc  Nestor  ftand, 
As'ivvcrc  incouraging  the  Greckcs  to  fighr, 
Making  fuch  fobcr  adlion  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguild  attention,  charnvd  the  fight, 
In  fpecch  it  Teemd  his  beard,  all  filuer  white, 

V  Vag'd  vp  an  J  downe,  and  from  his  lips  did  flie, 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  skie. 

About  him  were  a  preflc  ofgaping  faces, 
Which  feem'dto  fwallow  vp  his  found  aduicc, 
All  ioyntlie  liftning,  but  with  feuerall  graces, 
As  if  fome  Marmaide  did  their  eares  intice, 
Some  high,  (bme  low,  the  Painter  was  fo  nice. 
The  fcalpes  of  mani^almoft  hid  behind. 
To  iump  vp  higher  feem'd  to  mockc  the  mind. 

Here  one  mans  hand  leand  on  anothers  head, 
His  nofc  being  (hado  wed  by  his  neighbours  care, 
Here  one  being  throng*d,bears  back  all  boln,&red, 
Another  rmotherd,(cemes  to  pelt  and  fwcarc, 
And  in  their  rage  fuch  fignes  of  rage  they  bcare, 
As  but  for  lofle  ofNiSTORs  golden  words, 
It  feem'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie  fwords. 

For 
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For  much  imaginaric  workc  was  there, 
Conceipt  deceitfully  fo  compact  fo  kinde, 
Thatfor  Achilles  image  (loocl  his  fj^earc 
Grip*t  in  an  Armed  hand^himfelfe  behind 
VYasleftvnfeenejfauetoihecycofmind, 
A  hand,  a  footc,  a  facc^a  leg,  a  head 
Stood  for  the  whole  10  be  imagined. 

And  from rhe  wa!s  offtrong bcficged  Troy,  (field, 
When  their  brauehopCjboJdH  ect  oRmarch'dto 
Stood  manic  Troianmoihcrsiharingioy, 
To  fee  theiryouthfullfons  bright  weapons  wield, 
And  to  their  hope  they  fuch  odde  action  yccld. 
That  through  their  light  ioy  feemcd  to  appcarc, 
(Like  bright  things  ftaind)  a  kind  of  heauic  fearc. 

And  from  the  ftrond  of  Dakdan  where  they  fough^ 
To  S  I M  o  I  s  reedie  bankes  the  red  bloud  ran, 
V  Vhofe  waues  to  imitate  the  battaile  fought 
With  fwclling  ridges,  and  their  rankes  began 
To  breake  vppon  the  galled  fliore,  and  than 
Retire  againe,till  meeting  greater  ranckcs 
They  ioinc,  &  llioot  their  fomeatSiMoisbancks. 
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To  this  well  painted  pcccc  is  Lvcrecb  come. 
To  find  a  face  where  all  diftreflc  is  fteld, 
Manie  dice  fees,  where  cares  haue  earned  fomc,' 
But  none  where  all  diftrefle  and  dolor  dvyeld, 
Till  (hee  difpayring  H  e  c  v  b  a  beheld, 

Staring  on  P-riams  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  vnderPiRRHvs  proud  foot  lies, 

Inherthc  Painterhad  anathomi2L*d 
Times  ruine,  beauties  wracke^and  grim  cares  raign. 
Her  cheeks  with  chops  and  wrincles  were  difguiz'd, 
Of  what  Gice  was,  no  fernblance  did  rcmaioc: 
Her  blpw  bloud  chang'dto  blackcinciiefic  vaincy 
V  Vanting  the  fpring,  that  thofe  rtii'unke  pipes  had 
She  w'd  life  imprifbn'd  in  a  bodie  dead.  (kd, 

Ort  this  fad  fliaddw  L  v  c  ^  e  ci  5  Spends  her  eyes. 
And  Ihapcshef  ft>rTowi!o  tli^  Bddames  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  anfwcr  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel!  Foes. 
The  Painter  was  no  God' to  lend  her  thofe. 

And  therefore  LvcRECE  fwcars  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  giue  her  fo  much  griefe,and  not  a  long. 

Poorc 
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PoorcIn{lrumcnt(i]ucth(hce)wiihcutafound, 
lie  tunc  t  hy  woes  with  my  lameniing  tongur, 
AndciropfwcctBalmein  Priams  painted  wound,. 
Andrailcon  i^irrhvs  that  hath  done  him  wrongs 
And  v.iih  my  tears  i]|ucnch  Troy  that  burns  fb  long; 
And  vvidi  my  knife  (cratch  out  the  angric  eyes, 
Of  all  the  Greckes  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Shew  mc  the  ftrumpct  that  began  this  (lur, 
That  with  my  nailes  her  beautic  I  may  tearc: 
Thy  heat  of  luft  fond  P  a  r  i  s  did  incur 
This  lode  of  wrath,  that  burning  Troy  doth  bcarc^ 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burneth  here, 
And  here  in  Troy  for  trefpaffe  of  thine  eye, 
The  Sire,  thefonnc,the  Dame  and  daughter  die. 

Why  iliould  the  priuate  pleafure  of  fbme  one 
Become  the  publicke  plague  of  manie  moc  ? 
Let  finne  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Vppon  his  head  that  hath  tranigrefled  fo. 
Let  guiklefTc  foules  be  freed  from  guilty  woe, 

'  For  on  es  offence  whyihouldib  many  fall? 

'  To  plague  a  priuate  finne  in  generalU 
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Lo  here  weeps  HiCVBA,herc  Priam  dies, 
Here  manly  Hector  fiints^hercTROYLvs  foundsj 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloudic  channel  lies : 
Andfricndtofriendgiucsvnaduifed  wounds. 
And  one  mans  lufl:  thcfe  manie  Hues  confounds. 
»  Had  doting  Priam  chcckt  his  Tons  defirc, 
>  Tro  Y  had  bin  bright  with  Fame,  &:  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  ihc  weeps  T  r  o  y  e  s  painted  woes, 
For  fbrrow,  like  a  heauic  hanging  Bell, 
Once  fct  on  ringing,  with  his  own  waight  goes, 
Then  little  ftrength  rings  out  the  dolcfull  knell, 
So  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  fet  a  worke,  fad  talcs  doth  tell 
To  pencel'd  penlmcncs,  &  colour'd  forrow,  (row. 
She  lends  them  words,  &:  (he  their  looks  doth  bor- 

Sbecthrowcs her  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  who  fhee  finds  forIorne,lhce  doth  lament: 
At  lail  (lice  fees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  lookes,  to  Phrygian  ilieaphcards  lent, 
His  face  though  full  of  cares,  yet  Iliew'd  content, 
Onward  to  T  r  o  y  with  the  blunt  f.\  ains  he  goes, 
So  mild  that  patience  fcem'd  to  fcorne  his  woes. 

In 
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In  him  the  Paintcrlabour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  dcccipt,  and  giue  the  harmlcflc  (how 
An  humble  gatc^calnic  looks,eyes  wayHngftill, 
A  brow  vnbent  that  fcem'd  to  welcome  wo, 
Checks  neither  red,nor  pale,  but  mingled  fo, 
Thatblulhingred,no  guiltie  inftancegauc, 
Nor  ailiie  pale,the  fearc  that  falfe  hearts  hauc. 

But  like  a  condant  and  confi*.  med  Dcuill, 
He  entertain'd  a  (how,  fo  feeming  iull, 
And  therein  fo  enfconc't  his  lecrct  euill^ 
That  lealoufie  it  felfe  could  not  miftruft, 
Falfe  creeping  Craft,  and  Periurie  fhould  thruft 
Into  fo  bright  a  daic,  fuch  blackfac'd  ftorms, 
Or  blot  with  Hell-bom  (in  fuch  Saint-like  forms. 

The  well-  skil*d  workman  this  milde  Image  drew 
For  periur*d  S  i  n  o  n,  whofe  inchaunting  ftoric 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  (lew. 
V  Vhofc  words  like  wild  fire  burnt  the  ihining  gloric 
Ofrich-built  I  l  l  i  o  n,  that  the  skies  were  foi  ie. 
And  little  ftars  Ihot  from  their  fixed  places, 
VVhetheirgIasfel,wherintheyview'd  their  faces. 
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This  pidlurc  (hcc  aduifcdiy  pcrufd, 
And  chid  the  Painter  for  his  wondrous  skill : 
Sayingjfomc  Ihape  in  S  i  n  o  n  s  was  abui*d, 
So  faire  a  forme  lodged  not  a  mind  fo  ill, 
And  ftill  on  him  fliec  gaz'd,  and  gazing  ftill, 

Such  fignesoftruthinhis  plainc  faccihccfpicd, 
That  ihee  concludes,  the  Pidure  was  belied. 

It  cannot  be  (quoth  (he)  that  fo  much  guile, 
(Shce  would  hauc  faid)  can  lurke  in  fuch  a  lookc: 
But  T  A  R  Qjir  I N  s  lliape,camc  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk,from  cannot,  tookc 
It  cannot  be,  Ihec  in  that  fence  forfooke. 
And  turn'd  it  thus,  it  cannot  bcl  find. 
But  fuch  a  face  fhould  bcare  a  wicked  mind. 

Foreuenasfubtill  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  fbbcr  fad,  fo  wearic,  and  fb  mildc, 
(As  if wi  h gricfe or  trauaile he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  T  a  r  q^v  i  n  armed  to  beguild 
With  outward  honelHe,  but  yet  defild 

With  inward  vicc,as  Priam  him  did  chcrifh : 
'  •  So  did  I  T  A  R  Qv  I N,  fo  my  Tioy  did  pcrilh. 

Lookc 
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Lookc  lookc  how  liftning  Priam  wets  his  cyc5. 
To  fee  thofc  borrowed  rearcs  that  S  i  n  o  n  (heed*, 
P  &  I A  M  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife? 
For  cueric  teare  he  fals  a  Troian  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds, 
Thofc  roud  cleat  pearls  of  his  that  moue  thy  pitty, 
Arc  bals  of  qucnchleffc  fire  to  burne  t!iy  Citty, 

Such  Dcuils  ftealc  effcds  from  lightlefle  Hell, 

For  S I N  o  N  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 

And  in  that  cold  hot  burning  fire  doth  dwell, 

Thefc  contraries  fuch  vnitie  do  hold. 

Only  to  flatterfoolcs,  and  make  them  bold, 

J  So  P  R I A  M  s  trurt  falie  S I N  o  N  s  teares  doth  flatter, 

i  That  he  finds  means  to  burne  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here  all  inrag'd  (iich  paffion  her  affailes. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breaft, 
Shee  tears  the  fcnceleffe  S  i  n  o  n  with  hcrnaile^ 
Comparing  him  tothatviihappiegucft, 
VVhofedeedehath  madehcrfelfe,  herfelfedcted, 
At  laft  (hce  fmilingly  with  this  giues  ore, 
Foolcfool,quoth(hc,hi$  wounds  wil  not  be  fore, 
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1  hus  ebs  and  flowcs  the  currant  of  hcrforrow^ 
/  nd  time  doth  wearie  time  with  her  complayning, 
Shee  looks  for  nighr,  &  then  (hcc  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  fliee  thinks  too  long  with  her  remayning, 
•  Short  time  fecnis  long^inforfowes  fharp  fiiftayning^ 
■>  Though  wo  be  heauie,  yet  it  fefdomc  (Iccpcs, 
'•  And  they  that  watch,  fee  timc^how  flow  it  creeps, 

VVhiA  all  this  time  hath  ouerflipthcrthought^ 
7  hat  ihee  with  painted  Images  hath  fpent, 
P  cing  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gricfe  brought^ 
By  d  eepe  furmifc  of  others  detriment, 
Loofingher  woes  in  (hews  of difcontcnt : 
'  i  It  eafethfome,  though  none  it  euer  cured, 
; .  To  tliinke  their  dolour  others  hauc  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful!  Mcflengcrcomcbackc, 
Brings  home  his  Lord  and  other  companie. 
Who  finds  his  L.v  c  r  e  c  e  clad  in  mourning  black. 
And  round  about  her  teare-diftained  eye 
Blew  circles  ftreanVd,  like  Rain  bows  in  the  skic. 
Thefe  watergalls  in  her  dim  Element, 
Foretell  new  ftormes  to  thofe  alrcadic  fpcnt. 

Which 
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VVhich  whcnhcrfad  beholding  husband  faw^ 

Amazedlie  in  her  /ad  face  he  ftarcs : 

Her  eyes  though  fod  in  tears  look'd  red  and  raw,^. 

Herliuelie  colour kil'd  with dcadlie  cares, 

Hctiathnopowcrtoaske  her  how  llice  fares, 
fioth  ftood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 
Met  far  from  homc,woudring  ech  others  chance, 

Atlaft  he  takes  her  by  the  bloudleffe  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  what  vncouth  ill  euent 
Hath  thee  bcfalne,  that  thou  doft  trembling  ftand  ?. 
Sweet  louc  what  fpite  hath  thy  faire  colour  fpentc* 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  difcontcnt  ? 

V  nmaskc  deare  deare,  this  moodic  hcaulneflc. 
And  tell  thy  griefe,  that  we  may  giue  redrcfle. 

Three  times  with  fighes  ftiee  giues  her  forrow  fire. 
Ere  once  (hee  can  di/charge  one  word  ofwoe  i 
At  length  addrell  to  anfwer  hisdeftrc, 
Shec  modcftlic  prepares,  to  let  them  know 
Her  Honor  is  tane  prifoncr  by  the  Foe, 

V  Virile  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  and  his  conforted  Lords,, 
With  fad  aLteniion  long  to  heare  her  words>. 
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And  now  this  pale  Swan  inhcr  wacric  nc(ly 
Begins  tfacfad  Dirge  of  her  certainc  ending. 
Few  words  (quoth  ftiec)  (hall  fit  the  trefpaflcbefl^ 
Where  no  excufe  can  giiie  the  fault  amending. 
•  In  me  moe  woes  then  words  are  now  depending. 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  lon& 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poorc  tired  tong. 

Then  be  diis  all  the  taslte  it  hatli  to  ftj, 
Deare  husband  in  the  intereft  ofthy  bed       , 
Aftrangercame,  andonthat  pillow  lay, 
Where  thou  waft  wont  to  reft  thy  wearie  heady 
And  what  wrong  clCcnny  be  imagined. 
By  fouleinforcenicnt  might  be  done  tome, 
From  that  (alas)  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dreadfuU  dead  of  darke  midnight. 
With  ftiining  Fauchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  foftly  cried,  a  wakejthou  Romaine  Damc^ 
And  enteruinc  my  loue,  elfe  lafting  ftiamc 
On  theeand  thine  this  night  I  will  infli^ 
If chou  my  loues  defire  do  contradi  A. 


For 
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For  fome  hard  fauour'd  Groomc  of  thine,  quoth  he, 
Vnlcfle  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will 
lie  munhcr  (Iraight,  and  then  ilc  (laughter  thee, 
And  fwcare  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  lothfome  act  of  LuO^and  fo  did  kill 
The  lechors  in  their  deed,  this  Act  will  be 
My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetuall  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry, 
And  then  againfl:  my  heart  he  fet  his  fword, 
Swearing,  vnleffe  I  tookc  all  patiently, 
I  ihouldnotliue  to  fpeake  another  word. 
Sodiould  my  (hameftill  reft  vpon  record, 
And  neuer  be  forgot  in  mightie  Roomc 
Th'adulterat  death  of  Lvcrece,  and  her  Groomc. 

Mine  enemy  was  flrong,  my  poore  felfe  weake, 
(And  farre  the  weaker  with  lo  If  rong  a  fcare) 
My  bloudie  ludge  forbod  my  tongue  to  ipcakc, 
No  rightfull  plea  might  plead  for  luftice  there. 
His  fcarlet  Luft  came  euidence  to  /\vearc 

That  my  poore  bcautie  had  purloin'd  his  eves, 
And  when  the  ludgc  is  rob'd,  the  prifoncr  aics» 
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O  teach  me  how  toHnakc  mine  owne  cxcufe. 
Or  (at  the  leaft)  this  refuge  let  me  findc, 
Though  hiiy  grofle  bloud  be  ftaind  with  this  abufc, 
Immaculate,  and  fpotleCTe  is  my  mind, 
That  was  not  forc'd,  thit  neuer  was  inclind 
To  acceflaric  yeeldings,biit  ftill  pure 
Doth  in  her  poy fpn'd  clofet  yet  cndMre, 

Lo  heare  thchopeleflfc  Marchant  ofthis  loflfc, 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  dam'd  vp  with  ytoy 
With  fad  fet  eyes  and  wretjphed  armes  acroflc. 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale,  begins  to  blow, . 
The  griefe  away,  that  ftops  his  an(wer  fo,         .  . 
But  wretched  as  he  is  he  ftriues  in  vainc^ 
What  he  breaths  out,his  breath  drinks  vp  again. 

As  through  an  Arch,  the  violent  roaring  tide, 
O  utruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haft : 
Yet  in  the  Edicboundeth  in  his  pride, 
Backe  to  the  ftrait  that  forft  him  on  fo  faft : 
In  rage  fent  out,  recald  in  rage  being  paft^, 
Euen  fo  his  {ighes,hi$  forrowcs  make  a  faw, 
To  pufh  griefe  on,  and  back  the  fame  grief  draw. 

Which 
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Which  fpccchlcffc  woe  ofhlspoore  (lie  attcndeth, 
And  his  vntimclie  frcnzic  thus  awakctb, 
Dcarc  Lord,  thy  forrow  to  my  forrow  Icndcth 
Another  power,  no  floud  by  raining  flakcth, 
My  woe  too  fenciblc  thy  paflion  maketh 
More  feeling  painfull,  let  it  than  fufficc 
.  To  drowne  on  woc,onc  pairc  of  weeping  eyc$« 

And  for  my  fake  when  I  might  charme  thee  Co, 
For  ihee  that  was  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e,  now  attend  me, 
Be  fodainelic  rcuenged  on  my  Foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own/uppofe  thou  doft  defend  me 
From  what  is  paft,  the  hcipe  that  thou  Ihah  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  latc,yet  let  the  Traytor  die, 

"For  fparing  lullice  feeds  iniquitic. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  faire  Lords,  quoth  (hee, 
(Speaking  to  thofe  that  came  with  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  e) 
Shall  plight  your  Honourable  Liihs  to  me. 
With  fwiftpurfuitto  vcnge  this  wrong  of  mine, 
For'tis  a  meritorious  faire  dcllgne. 

To  chafe  iniufticc  with  rcucngcfull  armcs, 
>»  Knights  by  their  oaths  iLould  r  ight  poore  Ladies 

M  (harmes. 
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At  this  requefl,  with  noble  difpofition, 
Each  prefent  Lord  begaiuo  promifc  aide, 
As  bound  in  Knighthood  toherimpofition, 
Longing  to  hearc  ihc  hatefull  Foe  bewraide. 
B  ut  Ihcc  that  yet  her  fad  taskc  hath  not  faid, 

The  proteftation  flops,  6  fpeake  quoth  flice,'  . 

How  may  this  forced  ftaine  be  wip'd  from  nic? 

VVhat  is  the  qualitic  of  my  offence 
Being  conftrayn'd  wich  dreadfiill  circumftancc  ? 
"May  my  pure  mind  with  the  fowle  ad  difpcncc 
My  low  decHned  Honor  to  aduancc? 
May  anie  termes  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 
-Thepoyfbnedfountaiueclearesitfelfeagainc,^ 
And  V.  hynot  I  from  this  compelled  ftaine  ?.' ,  ' 

VVith  this  they  all  at  once  began  to  faic^. 
Her  bodies  ftaine,  her  mind  vntainted  clcarcs,.  - 
VVhilewithaioyleffermile,(heeturncsawaic    ' 
The  face,  that  map  which  deepeimpreffion  beaccs:. 
Of  hard  misfortune,  caru'd  it  in  with  tears.        T>  ? ' 
* .  No  no,  quoth  lhee,no  Dame  hereafter  hiiing, 
'  By  my  excufc  lliall  daime  cxcufcs.giuing. 

Here 
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Here  with  a  figli  as  if  her  heart  would  brcakc, 
Shcc  throwcsfonh  Taiqvins  namcihc  he,  flic  (aics, 
But  more  then  he^her  poorc  tong  could  not  fpcakc, 
Till  after  manic  accents  and  dckies, 
'  Vntimelie  breathings,  ficke  and  lliort  aflaics, 
Shee  vtters  this,  he  he  faire  Lords,  tis  he 
That  guides  this  hand  to  glue  this  wound  to  me. 

Eucn  here  Ihc  fheathed  in  her  harmleflfe  bread 
A  harm  full  knife,  that  thence  her  foulc  vnflieaihcd, 
Thatblowdidbailcitfromthcdeepevnrcft 
Of  that  polluted  prifon,  w  here  it  breathed: 
Her  contrite  fighcs  vnto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Het  winged  ipritc,  &c  through  her  wouds  doth  flie 
•  Liues  lading  date,  from  canccl'd  deftinic. 

Stone  ftill,a(lonilht  with  this  deadlic  deed. 
Stood  C  o  L  A  T I N  E,  and  all  his  Lordly  crew, 
Till  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  Father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himfclfe, on  her  felfe-r.au^htredbodie  threw. 
And  from  the  purple  foumaine  B  r  v  t  v  s  drew 
The  murdrous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  bloud  in  poore  rcuenge,  held  it  in  chafe. 

M  2    . 
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And  bublingfrpm  her  brcft,  it  doth  dcuidc 
Ip  two  flow  riucrsj  that  the  crimfon  bloud 
Circles  her  bodie  in  gn  eueric fide, 
V Vho like  a latefack't Hand  vaftlic  flood 
Bare  and  vnpcopled,  in  this  fearfull  flood. 
.,.  Some  of  her  bloud  ftill  pure  and  red  rcmain'd, 
->  And  fom  look'd  black,&  that  falfc  TARqym  ftaind. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  blackc  bloud,  a  watrie  rigoll  goes, 
Which  feemcs  to  weep  vpon  the  tainted  place, 
And  euer  fince  as  pittying  L  v  c  ii  e  c  b  woes, 
Corrupted  bloud,  fome  watcrie token fliowes, 
'■^'  And  bloud  vntaintedjftill  doth  red  abide, 
>.  Blufliing  at  that  which  is  foputrified.  . 

Daughter, dcarc daughter, old  Lycretiv scries, 
Thatlifc  was  mine  which  thou  haft  here  depriupd, 
If  in  ihc-childe  the  fathers  image  lies, 
VVhereihalllliuenow  Lvcrece  isvnliucd? 
Thou  waft  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriued. 
>'If  children  praedeccafe  progenitours, 
>  ■  V  Vc  are  their  offpring  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poorc 
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poorc  broken  glaffc,  I  often  did  behold 
In  tliy  fwcct  fcmblancc,  my  old  age  new  borne, 
But  now  thatfairc  frclh  mirror  dim  and  old 
Shewcs  me  a  bare  bon'd  death  by  time  out-womc, 
O  from  thy  cheekes  my  image  thou  haft  torne, 
And  Ihiucrd  all  the  beautie  of  my  glaftc, 
That  I  no  more  can  fee  what  once  I  was. 

O  time  ceafe  thou  thy  courfe  and  laft  no  longer, 
If  they  furccafe  to  be  that  (hould  furuiue  : 
•  Shall  rotten  death  make  conqueft  of  the  ftronger, 

And  leaue  the  foultring  feeble  foules  aliue? 
,  The  old  Bees  did,  the  young  pofTeffe  their  hiuc, 
Then  Hue  (\vect  L  v  c  r  e  c  e,  Hue  againc  and  fee 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee. 

By  thisftarts  Colatine  as  from  a  dream  e, 
And  bids  Lvcrecivs  giue  his  fbrrow  place, 
And  than  in  key-cold  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  bleedingftreamc 
He  fals,  and  bathes  the  pale  feare  in  his  face, 
And  counterfaits  to  die  with  her  a  fpacc. 
•Till  manly  fliame  bids  him  poffeflc  his  breath, 
And  Hue  to  be  reuenged  on  her  death. 

M  3 
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..^-Thc  decpc  vexation  ofhis  inward  foulc, 
■r  Hath  feru'd  a  dumbc  arrcft  vpon  his  tongue, 
Who  mad  that  (brrow  (liould  his  vfe  control!, 
■  Or  keepe  him  from  hcart-eafing  words  fb  long, 
Begins  to  talkc,  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
-  V  Vcakc  wordsjfo  thick  come  in  his  poor  harts  aid, 
That  noqian  could  diftinguifli  what  hcfaid. 

Yet  fometime  T  a  r  qj  i  n  was  pronounced  plaine. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore, 
This  windie  tenipeft,  till  it  blow  yp  raine. 
Held  backe  his  fbrrowes  tide,  tomake  it  more. 
At  laft  it  raines,  and  bufic  windes  giue  ore, 
-y .  Then  Tonne  and  father  weep  with  equall  ftrifc, 
, .  Who  fliuld  weep  moft  for  daughter  or  for  wife, 

Thconc  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  poffefle  the  claime  they  lay. 
The  father  faies,lhee*s  mine, 6  mine  (heeis 
Replies  her  husband,  do  not  take  away 
My  forrowesintcreft,  let  no  mourner  (ay 
He  weepes  for  her,for  (hec  was  onely  mine, 
Andonclierauftbcwayrdby  Colatinb, 

o, 
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O,  quoth  LvcREiivs,  I  did  giuc  that  life 

V  Vhich  Ihce  to  carcly  and  too  late  hath  fpil'd. 

V  V^'oc  w  oc,  quoih  C  o  L  A  T I N  E,  ihec  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  tis  mine  that  (lice  hath  kil'd. 

My  dau^hterand  my  wife  with  clamors  fild 
The  difperft  aire,  who  holding  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  life, 
-^nfwcr'd  their  cries,  my  daughter  and  my  w  ife. 

Brvtvs  who  pluck'tthc  knife  from  LvcRECEfide, 
Seeing  fuch  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  cloath  his  wit  in  ftate  and  pride, 
Burying  inLvcRiCE  wound  his  follies  (how, 
He  with  the  Romains  was  efteemed  fb 
As  fcclie  ieering  idiots  arc  w  iih  Kings, 
For  fportiuc  words,  and  vttringfoolifh  things. 

But  now  he  throwesthat  fliallow  habit  by. 
Wherein  dcepe  pollicie  did  him  di^uilc, 
And  arm'd  his  long  hid  wits  aduifcdlie. 
To chccke the  teares inCoLATiNvs  elcs. 
-Thou  wronged  Lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he5arife, 
'Let  my  vnibunded  fclfe  fuppofd  a  foolc, 
-'Now  fct  thy  long  cxpcrienc't  wit  to  khoolc. 
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jYVhy  CoLATiNEjiswoethccurcforwoc? 

•o  Do  wounds  helpc  wounds,  or  griefe  helpc  grceuous 
'Is  it  rcuengc  to  giue  thy  Telfe  a  blow,  (deeds? 

For  his  fowlc  Ad,  by  whom  thy  faire  wife  bleeds  ? 
Such  childilh  humor  from  wcake  mi^ids  proceeds, 
•»  Thy  wretched  wife  miftooke  the  matter  fb, 
..^ .  To  flaie  her  felfe  that  fliould  hauc  Qaine  her  Foe. 

Couragious  Romainc,  do  not  fteepe  thy  hart 
-In  fuch  relenting  dew  of  Lamentation?, 

Butkneelc  with  mc  and  helpc  to  bcare  thy  part. 

To  rowfe  our  Romainc  Gods  with  inuocations, 
^JJliatth^y^vyilJ  fuffer  thefc  abhominations, 

(Since  Rome  her  felf  in  the  doth  ftand  difgraccd^) 

•By  our  ftrongarms  fro  forth  her  fair  flrccts  chaced. 

Now  by  the  CapitoU  that  we  adore, 
•Andbythischaltbloud  fo  vniuftheftained, 
.  By  heaucns  faire  fun  that  breeds  the  fat  earths  (lore, 
By  all  our  countrey  rights  in  Rome  maintained, 
And  by  chad  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  foule  that  late  complainc^d 
Her  wrongs  to  vs,  and  by  this  bloudic  fcnifc, 
•V  Vc  will  rcucf^e  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This 
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This  fayd,  he  ftrookc  his  hand  vpon  his  brcaft. 
And  kilt  the  fatall  knife  to  end  his  vow:     ^ 
And  to  his  proteftation  vrg'd  the  reft. 
Who  wondring  at  him,  did  his  words  allow. 
Then  ioyntlie  to  the  ground  their  knees  thev  bow. 
And  that  dcepe  vow  which  Brvtvs  made  before. 
He  doth  againe  repeat,  and  that  they  fwore. 

When  they  had  f\vorne  to  this  aduifed  doome. 
They  did  conclude  to  bearc  dead  Lvcrece  thence. 
To  (hew  her  bleeding  bodie  thorough  Roome, 
And  Co  to  publiQi  Tar  q^v  i  n  s  fowie  offence^ 
Which  being  done,  with  /peedie  diligence. 
The  Romaines  plaufibly  didgiue  confen^ 
•  To  T AR Qv  1 N s  euerlafting banifliment. 

N 
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The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  a  collection  of  fourteen  lyrical  General 
pieces,  with  an  appendix  of  six  pieces  of  identical  character  i^^cs. 
which  are  introduced  by  the  separate  title :  <  SONNETS  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke.'  *  The  twenty  pieces  are  of  varied 
poetic  merit.*  Many  have  a  touch  of  that  <  happy  valiancy ' 
of  rhythm  and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper,  but  very  few  betray  that  union  of 
simple  feeling  with  verbal  melody  which  is  essential  to  lyrical 
perfection.  Several  are  little  more  than  pleasant  jingles 
describing  phases  of  the  tender  passion  with  a  whimsical 
artificiality.  The  poems  are  in  varied  metres.  Nine  take 
the  form  of  regular  sonnets  or  quatorzains ;  five  are  in  the 

*  The  word  '  sonntt  *  is  here  used  in  the  common  sense  of  '  song '. 
The  musical  composer,  William  Byrd,  published  in  1587  his  PWwr, 
Sonets^  and  Sovgs  of  Sadness  and  Fietie^  but  though  he  tells  the  reader  that 
if  he  be  disposed  *  to  bee  merrie,  heere  are  Sonets',  and  heads  a  section  of  the 
book  '  Sonets  and  Pastorales',  no  poem  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sonnet 
form  is  included.  No '  quatorzain '  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Vassionate 
Filgrm,  of  which  the  title  may  be  paraphrased  as  '  Songs  set  to  various  airs '. 
The  *  sundry  notes  of  Musicke '  are  only  extant  in  the  case  of  two  poems  ;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that,  before  publication,  all  the  six  'Sonnets'  were  *set' 
by  contemporary  composers.  Oldys's  guess,  that  John  and  Thomas 
Morley  were  the  composers,  is  unconfirmed.  Indirect  evidence  supports 
the  conjecture  that  a  lost  edition  of  the  Sonnets  supplied  the  music. 
A  poetic  miscellany — 'Strange  Histories'  by  Ihomas  Deloney — of  like 
character  to  The  Passionate  Filgrim  and  with  similar  typographical  ornaments, 
has  at  the  head  of  each  piece  in  the  1^02  edition  (unique  copy  at  Britwell) 
a  line  of  musical  notes,  which  is  absent  from  other  known  editions.  Again, 
of  the  poetic  collection  entitled  '  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful! 
Soule,  by  Sir  William  Leighton'  two  editions  are  known — one  (1^13)  giving 
the  words  only,  and  another  (16^14)  adding  the  m.usic. 

'  The  total  is  usually  given  as  twenty-one,  but  the  pieces  commonly 
numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  form  a  single  poem  and  are  printed  together  in  the 
i6'4XD  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Foems^  under  the  single  heading  '  Loath  to  depart '. 
J.  P.  Collier's  proposal  to  divide  the  last  piece  also  into  two  has  been  wisely 
ignored  by  recent  editors.  In  the  original  editions  the  separate  pieces  were 
not  numbered.  MaJone,  in  his  reprint  of  Tke  Fass':onate  Fil^im  in  his  Supple- 
wf»/( 1 780),  was  the  first  editor  to  introduce  a  consecutive  numerical  notation. 
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common  six-line  stanza  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  \  two  are  in  seven-syllabled  riming 
couplets  J  one  is  in  four-lined  stanzas  alternately  rimed; 
and  three  are  in  less  regular  metres,  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  musical  accompaniment. 

Internal  and  external  evidence  alike  confute  the  assertion 
of  the  title-page  that  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  were  by 
Shakespeare.  No  more  than  five  poems  can  be  ascribed  with 
confidence  to  his  pen.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five  were 
assigned  without  controversy  to  other  hands  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime;  two  were  published  elsewhere  anonymously;  and 
eight,  although  of  uncertain  authorship,  lack  all  signs  of 
Shakespeare's  workmanship.  A  study  of  the  facts  attending 
the  volume's  publication  shows,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
designed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  its  production  he  had 
no  hand. 
William  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  owed  its  origin  to  the  speculative 

jaggard.  boldncss  of  the  publisher,  William  Jaggard,  who,  according  to 
the  title-page,  caused  the  book  to  be  printed.  Jaggard 
deserves  respectful  mention  by  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
in  virtue  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  1^23. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate  of  stationers  who  defrayed 
the  cost  of  that  noble  undertaking,  and  at  his  press  the  great 
volume  was  printed.  The  enterprise  of  the  First  Folio  was 
the  closing  episode  in  Jaggard's  career.  It  belonged  to  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  died  at  the  moment  that  the 
work  was  completed.^  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a  somewhat 
insolent  tribute  paid  by  Jaggard  to  Shakespeare's  reputation 

»  Mr.  William  Jaggard,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  engaged  on  a  full  biography 
of  his  namesake,  kindly  informs  me  that  the  Elizabethan  publisher's  will  was 
dated  March  a8,  i6'a3,  and  proved  on  November  17  following. 
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four  and  twenty  years  earlier.     The  publisher  had  just  then 
begun  business  for  himself,  and  his  prospects  were  still  insecure. 

Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  pertinently 
illustrates  the  unscrupulous  methods  which  the  customs  of 
the  trade  encouraged  the  Elizabethan  publisher  to  pursue. 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it  was  reckoned  by  any 
extensive  public  opinion  of  the  day  personally  discreditable 
in  Jaggard  to  publish  under  Shakespeare's  name  work  for 
which  the  poet  was  not  responsible.  In  all  that  he  did 
Jaggard  was  justified  by  precedent,  and  he  secured  the 
countenance  and  acti^•e  co-operation  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  character  was  deemed 
irreproachable. 

William  Jaggard,  who  was  Shakespeare's  junior  by  some  Jaggard's 
five  years,  having  been  born  in  i5'<^9,  enjoyed  a  good  prelimi-  ^^^y^^^"^- 
nary  training  as  a  publisher.  His  father,  John  Jaggard,  citizen 
and  barber-surgeon  of  London,  died  in  William's  boyhood, 
and  he  and  a  brother,  John,  both  apprenticed  themselves  on  the 
same  day,  September  29,  1 5-84,  to  two  highly  reputable  printers 
and  publishers,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  and 
owned  as  many  as  three  presses.^  Henry  Denham,  William's 
master,  twice  Under- Warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star  in  Paternoster  Row.  John's  master 
was  the  veteran  Richard  Tottel,  twice  Master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  won  lasting  fame  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  production  in  15-^7  of  that  first  anthology  of  English 
verse  which  is  commonly  known  as  TotteVs  Miscellany ^   TottePs 

*  For  the  details  and  dates  in  the  career  of  Jaggard  and  his  brother  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Arber's  Transcript  of  the  Stationers'  Re^sters. 

'  The  full  title  of  this  volume,  of  which  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a 
descendant,  ran : — '  Songes  and  Sonettes,  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde 
Henry  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.  Apud  Richardum  Tottel, 
iJS'y.'     The  book  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1587. 

t.L.  B 
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place  of  business  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street,  within  Temple  Bar,  between  the  two  Temple 
gates,  and  there  his  young  apprentice  helped  him  in  lySj 
to  prepare  an  eighth  edition  of  his  popular  anthology. 

In  due  course  the  brothers  were  admitted  freemen  of 
the  Company,  William  on  December  d,  lypi,  and  John 
next  year,  on  August  7,  1^92.  They  were  thus  fully  qualified 
to  play  their  part  in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  when 
Shakespeare  was  winning  his  earliest  laurels. 

John's  career  only  indirectly  concerns  us  here.  He 
became  assistant  to  his  old  master  Tottel,  and  in  15-97,  four 
years  after  TottePs  death,  was  established  in  TottePs  well- 
seasoned  house  of  business,  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street. 
Though  he  did  not  acquire  TottePs  printing-presses,  and 
never  printed  for  himself,  he  rapidly  made  a  name  as  a 
publisher  and  bookseller.  Among  his  publications  were  two 
editions  of  Fairfax's  great  translation  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Liherata^  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  of  Bacon's 
Essays  [1606^  idi2,  i<^i3).  He  entered  the  livery  of  his 
Company  July  3,  i(5o2,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  161^  and  1620. 

William,  whose  rise  was  less  rapid,  was  a  rougher-tempered 
man  than  his  brother,  and  never  obtained  office  in  his  Company. 
He  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  1^94,  acquiring 
premises,  which  have  no  ascertainable  history,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  in  Fleet  Street. 
There,  for  eleven  years,  he  published  books  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  owned  no  printing-press,  and  his  operations  were  restricted. 
But  in  i6qj  his  position  completely  changed.  He  acquired 
a  preponderating  interest,  which  he  soon  converted  into  a  sole 
interest,  in  the  old-established  printing  business  of  James 
Roberts,  in  the  Barbican.  Thenceforth  his  fortunes  were  not 
in  doubt.     Between  idoj  and  KJ23,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
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carried  on  one  of  the  largest  printing  businesses  in  London, 
and  produced  and  published  many  imposing  folios  besides  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  i  <$  1 1  he  became  printer 
to  the  City  of  London;  in  i6i$  he  purchased  from  his 
partner  Roberts  the  right  of  printing  *  the  players'  bills '  or 
theatrical  programmes;  and  in  idi8  he  issued  'A  catolog\'e  of 
such  English  Bookes  as  lately  haue  bene  and  now  are  in  Printing 
for  Publication ',  which  he  promised  to  continue  half-yearly. 
The  reputation  of  his  press  for  typographical  accuracy  was 
never  high,  but  he  violently  denounced  any  authors  who  were 
bold  enough  to  complain  of  its  defects. 

The  year  1^99,  during  which  Jaggard  produced  T/;^  His  first 
Passionate  Pilgrim^  was  long  anterior  to  the  prosperous  period  p"^"*^^"'^"^- 
of  his  life,  which  opened  in  idoj  with  the  control  of  Roberts' 
press.  Before  i|'99  he  would  seem  to  have  published  not 
more  than  two  or  three  books.  The  first  extant  book,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  his  name  figures,  was  a  sermon  preached  by 
John  Dove  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Nov.  3,  i5'94,  which  came  out 
before  the  close  of  that  year.  The  title-page  stated  that  it 
was  printed  '  by  P.  S.  [i.  e.  Peter  Short]  for  W.  Jaggard '.  Next 
year  there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pedestrian  verse  of 
William  Hunnis  called  Hunnies  ^creations.  The  imprint  was 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Jaggard's  address  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Stationers'  Company  granted  no  licence  for  the 
publication  of  either  of  these  books,  and  in  fact  Jaggard 
obtained  only  one  licence  from  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  January  23,  1^97-8,  he  was 
duly  authorized  by  the  Company  to  publish  an  embroidery 
pattern  book,  called  The  true  -perfection  of  Cuttrvorkes^  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  met  with. 

Jaggard  was  no  slave  of  legal  formalities.  It  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule    for    him  to  seek  a  licence 
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for  the  publication  of  a  book.  Though  he  published  several 
books  in  the  interval,  he  did  not  seek  a  second  licence  until 
March  i6,  1(^03,  when  he  obtained  one  for  a  work  appro- 
priately called  The  Jnatomie  ofSvme,  He  faced  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  his  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  when  a  penalty 
was  exacted,  paid  it  without  demur.' 
His  two  un-;  No  cxtant  book  which  bears  Jaggard's  name  came  out 

iiwjoT/^^  during  the  three  years  iy9<^,  1^97,  and  1^98.  In  1^99  two 
volumes  appeared  with  the  intimation  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  '  printed  for  W.  Jaggard'.''  In  neither  case  was  the 
Stationers'  Company  made  officially  cognizant  of  Jaggard's 
operations.  Of  these  two  volumes,  one  was  Thomas  Hill's 
Schoole  of  Ski/y  an  astronomical  treatise  in  black  letter,  which 
was  stated  to  be  *  printed  for  W.  Jaggard '  at  the  press  of 
T.  Judson.  The  other  was  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  the  imprint 
of  which  declared  that  it  was  'Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  W.  Leake  at  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard  '. 
William  William  Leake's  association  with  the  venture  guaranteed 

it  against  official  censure.  He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  had  joined  the 
livery  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  (1^04) 
and  Master  (idi8).  Before  associating  himself  with  Jaggard's 
venture  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  he  had  given  notable  proof 
of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  work.  On  June  25-,  i5'9<^,  he 
had  acquired  the  copyright  of  Venus  and  Adonis  from  John 

^  On  October  13,  i<)00,  William  Jaggard  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Ralph 
Blower,  were  fined  by  the  Stationers'  Company  6s.%d.tox^  printing  without  license 
and  contrary  to  order  a  little  booke  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley's  Travels',  and  all 
'  the  said  books  so  printed  '  were  forfeited  by  the  Company.  The  offenders 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  compliance  with  the 
judgement,  but  Jaggard  cheerfully  paid  his  share  of  the  fine  on  Sept.  7,  i6'oi, 
and  purged  his  offence.     Cf.  Arber,  ii.  831,  833. 

"  The  preposition  *for'  in  the  imprint  of  Elizabethan  books  usually 
precedes  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright. 
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Harrison,  who  had  bought  it  from  its  first  holder,  Richard 
Field,  three  years  before.  Leake  retained  his  property  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  printed  book  for  nearly  twenty-one 
years.  His  first  edition  of  Venus  and  uidonis  appeared  in 
1^99,  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition  oi  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^  and  on  the  title-pages  of  both  volumes  figured  his 
address — *  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard.' '  Thus  in  i  y  9  9, 
a  year  after  Leake  was  clothed  with  the  livery  of  his  Company, 
two  newly  printed  volumes,  which  were  identified  with  Shake- 
speare's name  and  fame,  adorned  for  the  first  time  the  shelves 
of  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  unnamed  printer  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  doubt-  Peter  Short, 
less  Peter  Short,  who  had  printed  for  Jaggard  the  only  volume  P""'^*"* 
of  verse  which  he  is  known  to  have  undertaken  previously, 
viz.  Hunnies  'Recreations^  in  i5'95'.  Short  also  printed  for 
Jaggard  his  first  book.  Dove's  Sermon^  in  1^9^.  Short's  print- 
ing office  was  at  '  the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  near  to  the 
end  of  Old  Fish  St.'  ^  his  business  was  a  large  one  and  many 
volumes  of  verse  came  from  his  press.  Not  only  had  he 
printed  recently  the  work  of  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniel,  but 
he  had  produced  for  Leake  the  two  editions  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  which  appeared  respectively  in  15*99  and  id 02,  as  well 
as  Harrison's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  i5'98.  More 
than  one  song-book,  with  the  literary  contents  of  which  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  had  close  affinity,  also  came  from  his  press — 
one  in  the  same  year  as  Jaggard's  miscellany,  viz.  <  Jy  res  for  four 
Voyces  composed  by  Michael  Cavendish  '.^ 

The  typographical  quality  of  the  first  edition  of  Jaggard's 

*  These  premises  enjoyed  a  traditional  fame.  They  had  been  long  in 
John  Harrison's  occupation,  until  at  the  close  of  1596  Leake  took  them  over; 
he  remained  there  till  1601. 

==  Cf.  Peter  Shorty  Printer ^  and  his  Marhs^  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S. 
(Bibliograph.  Soc.),  1898. 
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Typographi-  misccllany  is  not  high.  Misprints  abound.  Numerous  lines 
and  Chirac-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  Stand  barely  intelligible.  Such  defects  were 
teiistics.  mainly  due  to  imperfeaions  in  the  'copy',  but  they  bear 
witness,  too,  to  hasty  composition  and  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  press  corrector.  Few  of  the  irregularities  are 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  conscientious  overseer  to  remove. 
In  Poem  IX,  the  second  line  of  the  sonnet  is  omitted.  There 
is  only  one  catchword  in  the  whole  \^olume,  viz.  '  Lord ',  at  the 
foot  of  B  8  (recto).  Capitals  within  the  line  are  not  very  common, 
but  are  employed  most  capriciously.  In  Sonnet  IV,  three  of  the 
fourteen  lines  begin  with  small  letters  instead  of  capitals.  At 
V,  1.  7,  <  eases '  rimes  with  *  there  '.  Spelling  eccentricities 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  differentiated  from  misprints,  include 
— II,  1.  1 2,  'ghesse'  for  'guess ' ;  V,  1.  i,  'deawy '  for  '  dewy ' ; 
XIII,  1.  10,  'symant'for  'cement';  XIV,  1.  if,  'scite'  for 
'  cite ' ;  '  scence '  for  '  sense '  (the  word  '  sense '  is  correctly 
spelt  VIII,  1.  6)^1.  1 9, 'ditte '  for  'ditty ';  XVII,  1.  4, ' nenying ' 
for  'renying';  1.  8,  'a  nay'  for  'annoy';  1.  12,  'wo wen  for 
'  women ' ;  XVIII,  1.  34,'  prease '  for  '  press ' ;  1.  5- 1, '  th'  are ' 
for '  the  ear '.  The  volume  was  a  small  octavo  and  the  meagre 
dimensions  of  the  '  copy '  led  the  printer  to  set  the  type  on 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  of  text.  At  tJie  top  and  bottom  of  each 
page  of  text  is  an  ornamental  device  of  ordinary  pattern — no 
uncommon  feature  in  small  volumes  of  verse  of  the  period. 

II 

The  part  that  Jaggard  played  throughout  the  enterprise 
followed  abundant  precedents.  It  was  common  practice 
for  publishers  to  issue,  under  a  general  title  of  their  own 
devising,  scattered  pieces  of  poetry  of  varied  origin.  His 
brother's  master,  Tottel,  had  inaugurated  the  custom  in  if  5-7, 
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and  TottePs  Miscellany  had  a  numerous  progeny.  Nor  was 
Jaggard  the  only  publisher  arbitrarily  to  assign  the  whole  of 
a  miscellaneous  anthology  to  some  one  popular  pen. 

Opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  such  anthologies 
abomided.  Printed  books,  for  example,  novels  and  plays,  which 
were  interspersed  with  songs,  could  always  be  raided  with  im- 
punity. But  it  was  from  manuscript  sources  that  the  antho- 
logical  publishers  sought  their  most  attractive  wares.  Short 
poems  circulated  very  freely  in  manuscript  copies  through  Eliza- 
bethan England.  An  author  would  offer  a  friend  or  patron  Manuscript 
a  poetic  eHiision  in  his  own  handwriting.  Fashion  led  the 
recipient  to  multiply  transcripts  at  will  as  gifts  for  other 
worshippers  of  the  Muses.  There  were  amateurs  who  col- 
lected these  flying  leaves  in  albums  or  commonplace  books.' 
The  author  exerted  no  definable  right  over  his  work  after  the 
MS.  left  his  hand.  His  name  was  frequently  omitted  from  the 
transcript.  A  publisher,  in  search  of  '  copy ',  recognized  no 
obligation  to  consult  the  writer  of  unprinted  verse  before 
he  sent  it  to  press.  It  might  be  to  his  interest  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  amateur  collector  in  extending  his  collections,  and  to 
him  he  might  be  ready  to  make  some  acknowledgement.  But 
the  author's  claim  to  mention  was  usually  disregarded  alto- 
gether. As  often  as  not,  both  collector  and  publisher  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  unsigned  poems  which 

•  Numerous  manuscript  collections  of  verse,  which  were  formed  by  amateurs 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  tlie 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Henry  Huth  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1870  interesting  specimens  of  such  collections  in  private  hands, 
in  the  volume  entitled  Inedited  Toetical  Miscellanies^  15:84.-1700.  Some 
Elizabethans  seem  to  have  collected  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  to  have 
deliberately  handed  their  collections  over  to  publishers  for  some  unknown 
consideration.  Such  an  one  was  John  Bodenham,  to  whom  the  publishers  of 
England's  Helicon  (i(^oo),  Bel'vedere  (idoo),  and  other  miscellanies  of  the  time, 
acknowledged  indebtedness.  Bodenham  was  hailed  in  a  preliminary  sonnet 
before  Belvedere  as  '  First  causer  and  collector  of  tlaese  flowers  \ 
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fell  into  their  hands.  In  that  contingency,  the  publisher  deemed 
it  within  his  right  to  append  in  print  what  signature  he  chose.' 
Evidence  of  Jaggard's  fraudulent  methods  of  work  as  an  anthologist 

lishers^of"     ^^^   Capable   of   almost   endless  illustration.     A   venture  of 
anthologies,   the  year  in  which  Jaggard  became  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  precisely  anticipates  Jaggard's  conduct  in  printing 
in   a  single   volume  < small  poems'  by  various  pens,  which 
were   'dispersed    abroad   in    sundrie    hands',  and   in   attri- 
buting them  all  on  the  title-page  to  one  author   who    was 
only  responsible  for  a  few  of  them.     A  well-known  stationer, 
Richard  Jones,  issued  in  1^91  an  anthology  which  he  called 
Brittons         'BrlttoTis  Bowrc  of  Delights,     Jones  represented  this  volume  to 
^nd?hti        ^^  ^  collection  of  lyrics  by  Nicholas  Breton,  a  poet  who  was 
15^91-  just  coming  into  fame.     The  poet  had  no  hand  in  the  publi- 

cation, and  was  piqued  to  discover  on  perusing  it  that  it  was 
a  miscellany  of  poems  by  many  hands,  in  which  the  publisher 
had  included  two  or  three  of  his  own  composition  from 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  Next  year,  in  the  prefatory 
note  of  his  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise ^  Breton  stated  the  facts 
thus : — '  Gentlemen,  there  hath  beene  of  late  printed  by 
one  Richarde  loanes,  a  printer,  a  booke  of  english  verses, 
entituled  Bretons  bower  of  delights :  I  protest  it  was  donne 
altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  mingled  with  a  few  of  mine,  for  except 
Amoris  Lachrimae  :  an  epitaphe  vpon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and 
one  or  two  other  toies,  which  I  know  not  how  he  vnhappily 
came  by.  I  have  no  part  of  any  of  the  :  and  so  I  beseech  yee 
assuredly  beleeue.'  But  the  author  wasted  his  protest  on  the 
desert  air.     He  had  no  means  of  redress, 

'  Cf.  Wither's  Scholars  Furgatory  {c.  1^15"),  p.  ixi :  'If  he  [i.e.  the 
Stationer]  gctt  any  written  Coppy  into  his  powrc,  likely  to  be  vendible,  whether 
the  Author  be  willing  or  no,  he  will  publish  it ;  And  it  shall  be  contriued  and 
named  alsoe,  according  to  his  ownc  pleasure :  which  is  the  reason,  so  many 
good  Bookes  come  forth  imperfect,  and  with  foolish  titles.' 
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The  publisher  Jones  was  indifferent  to  the  complaint,  and 
in  I  f  94  he  exposed  the  poet  Breton  to  the  like  indignity  for  a 
second  time.  Very  early  in  that  year  Jones  published,  with  the 
licence  of  his  Company,  a  new  miscellany  which  he  called 'T/*^ 
^rbor  of  Amorous  Deuices  .  .  .  by  N.  B.  Gent.'  In  a  preliminary 
epistle  To  the  Gentlemen  J{eaders^  he  boldly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  <  this  pleasant  Arbor  for  Gentlemen '  was  '  many 
mens  workes,  excellent  Poets,  and  most,  not  the  meanest  in 
estate  and  degree'.  Jones'  new  miscellany  consisted  of 
thirty  short  poems.  Breton  was  only  responsible  for  six  or 
seven  of  them,  yet  the  title-page  ascribed  all  of  them  to  him/ 

Two  volumes  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which  were 
also  issued  in  i|'9i,  illustrate  how  readily  poetic  manuscripts 
fell,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  or  his  friends, 
into  a  publisher's  clutches.  Firstly,  in  that  year,  Thomas 
Newman,  a  stationer  of  small  account,  discovering  that  Sidney's  Sidney's 
sonnets  were  <  spread  abroad  in  written  copies ',  put  them  into  f?"j''' 
print  on  his  own  initiative,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
'  sundry  other  rare  Sonnets ',  which  he  ascribed  to  divers 
anonymous  <  noblemen  and  gentry '.  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet,  soon  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  Newman,  without 
giving  him  any  hint  of  his  intention,  had  made  free  in  the 

*  Of  each  of  these  miscellanies  assigned  to  Breton  only  single  copies  are 
now  known  to  be  extant ;  they  are  even  rarer  than  Tke  Passionate  Pil^'tm.  A 
unique  copy  of  the  Btywer  is  at  Britwell,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  Arior 
(defective  and  without  title-page)  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Another  example  of  the  assignment  by  an  adventurous  publisher 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  to  a  single  author,  whereas  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  from  many  pens,  is  offered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Constable's  D;tf»dr,  issued  by  James  Roberts  in  i")^^  The  printer,  Richard 
Smith,  distributed  twenty-one  genuine  sonnets  by  Constable,  which  he  had 
brought  out  in  a  separate  and  authentic  volume  in  i^pi,  through  a  collection 
of  seventy-five  sonnets,  of  which  fifty-four  were  by  *  other  honourable  and 
learned  personages '.  Eight  of  the  supplementary  poems,  which  the  publisher 
Smith  connected  with  Constable's  name,  were  justly  claimed  for  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  authorized  collection  of  his  works  in  I5'5>8. 
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appendix  with  written  copies  of  twenty-three  sonnets  by 
himself  which  had  not  been  in  print  before ;  they  appeared 
anonymously  in  Newman's  volume. 

Secondly,  in  1^91,  William  Ponson by  published  a  little 

collection  of  Spenser's  verse,  in  a  volume  on  which  he  and 

Spenser's       not   the   author   bestowed    the    title   of  Complaints.     In   an 

compUmts,     address  « To  the  gentle  Reader '  Ponsonby  announced  that 

he  had  '  endevoured  by  all  good  means  ...  to  get  into  his 

handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  he  heard 

were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands  and  not  easie  to  bee 

come  by  by  himselfe,  some  of  them  having  been  diverslie  im- 

beziled  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  Oversea '. 

The  printer  expressed  the  hope  that  Complaints  might  be  the 

forerunner  of  a  second  collection  of  '  some  other  Pamphlets 

looselie  scattered  abroad ',  for  which  he  was  still  searching. 

Publishers'  Further    illustration    of    various    points    in    Jaggard's 

wron  1    iv-  P^'occdurc    may    be    derived    from    yet    two    other    poetic 

ing  authors'    anthologies,  which  came  out  a  year  later  than  The  Passionate 

lames.  Pilgrim^  viz.    England"* s  Helicon^  an   admirable    collection   of 

Elizabethan  lyrics,  four  of  which  also  find  a  place  in  Jaggard's 

volume  'y  and  Belvedere^  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses^  an  ample 

miscellany  of  elegant  extracts.     In  the  address  to  the  reader 

prefixed    to    England'* s   Helicon    reference    is    made    to    the 

grievance  that  another  man's  name  was  often  put  in  such 

works  to  an  author's  poems,  but  the  wrong  done  was  treated 

by  the  publisher  o^  England* s  Helicon  as  negligible.' 

The      Belvedere     anthology      indicates      the      superior 

'  To  the  complaint  of  stationers,  that  their  copies  '  were  robbed '  and 
their  copyright  ignored  by  these  collections,  the  compiler  o^  England' s  Helicon 
makes  answer  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  quotation  when  the  name  of  the 
author  is  appended  to  the  extract,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  are  represented 
in  the  miscellany.  As  the  author's  name  was  usually  either  omitted  or  given 
wrongly,  the  apologist  for  Jaggardian  methods  offers  very  cold  comfort. 
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importance  which  the  publishers   attached  to  <  private ',  or  Publishers' 
unpublished  pieces,   above   <  extant ',  or   pieces  which  were  J  "v'atr 
already   in   print.     The   compiler  of  Belvedere  claims  credit  poems '. 
for   having   derived   his    material  not  merely  from  printed 
books,  but  from  ^private  poemsy  sonnets^  ditties  and  other  witty 
conceits  .  .  .  according  as  they  could  he  obtained  by  sight  or  favour 
of  copying '.  In  the  case  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Barnfield,and  many  other  living  authors  whom  he 
named,  he  had  drawn  not  merely  '  from  many  of  their  extant 
(i.  e.  published)  workes ',   but    from  '  some   l^ept   in  private '. 
Of  five  recently  dead  authors  he  stated  he  had  <  perused ' 
not  only  their  'divers  extant  labours'  but  ^  many  more  held 
back^from  publishing"^. 

In  christening  his  volume,  Jaggard  illustrated  the  habit  The  name 
which  Georsre  Wither  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  o^.J^sp'^'^* 

o  miscellany. 

stationer  that  <  he  oftentymes  giues  bookes  such  names  as  in 
his  opinion  will  make  them  saleable,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  sutable  to  such  a  tytle'.'  The 
title  which  Jaggard  devised  has  no  precise  parallel,  but  it 
does  not  travel  very  far  from  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary 
names  which  were  bestowed  on  poetic  miscellanies  of  the  day 
were  variants  of  a  somewhat  different  formula,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  *  Bower  of  Delights',  'Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delights ',  and  '  Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices '. 
The  Affectionate  Shepheard^  a  collection  of  poems  by  Richard 
Barnfield,  which  appeared  in  15-94,  approaches  Jaggard's 
designation  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  preceding  extant 
volume  of  verse.^ 

'  Scholars  Furgatory  {c.  161.^)^  p.  izi. 

^  The  similitude  is  not  quite  complete.  Although  Barnfield's  book 
includes  many  detached  pieces,  the  title  of  the  whole  applies  particularly  to  the 
opening  and  longest  poem  of  the  volume.  Jaggard's  general  title  does  not  apply 
to  any  individual  item  of  the  book's  contents. 

C  2 
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Jaggard  used  the  word  *  passionate '  in  tlie  affected  sense 
of  *  amorous '/  '  Passionate '  in  that  signification  was  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  *  shepherd'  and  <poet'  in  pastoral  poetry. 
Two  poems  in  'The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  which  also  appear  in 
EnglancPs  Helicon^  were  ascribed  in  the  later  anthology  to 
'The  Passionate  Shepherd '.  Biron's  verses  from  Lovers  Labour  '/ 
Lost  were  headed  '  The  Passionate  Shepherd's  Song ',  while 
Marlowe's  poem  '  Come,  live  with  me '  was  headed  <  The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love '.  A  poetaster,  Thomas  Powell, 
entitled  a  volume  of  verse  in  idoi,  The  Passionate  Poet^  ^nd 
described  himself  in  the  preface  as  the  creature  of  <  passion ', 
In  Id 04  Nicholas  Breton  christened  a  miscellany  of  love- 
poems  'The  Passionate  Shepheard  'j  and  named  the  concluding 
section  <  Sundry  Sweet  Sonnets  and  Pas  donated  Poems.'  It  was 
Jaggard's  manifest  intention  to  attract  through  the  title  those 
interested  in  amorous  verse.^ 


Ill 

Shake-  In  1^99  Shakcspcarc  was  nearing  the  height  of  his  fame. 

twniiVir""  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  produced  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IF  in  which 

*  A  detached  love  poem  was  often  called  *  a  passion  *.  Thomas  Watson 
gave  his  ^EKaroix-naOia  (1582),  a  well-known  collection  of  love-poetry,  the 
alternative  title  of '  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love ',  and  the  work  was  described 
in  the  preliminary  pages  as  *this  Booke  of  Passionate  Sonnetes',  while  each 
poem  was  called  a  '  passion '.  Cf.  the  title  of  the  appendix  to  the  love  poem 
Alalia  (i^pf) :  *  The  Sonnets  following  were  written  by  the  Author,  after  he 
began  to  decline  from  his  Passionate  Affection.' 

^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  iamiliar  verses  beginning,  '  Give  me  my  scalop 
shell  of  quiet ',  which  circulated  freely  in  MS.,  bore,  perhaps  with  allusion  to 
Jaggard's  volume,  the  title  of 'The  Passionate  Mans  Pilgrimage'  when  they 
were  first  published  at  the  end  of  Scoloker's  Daiphantus,  160^.  In  this  con- 
nexion 'passionate'  signifies  'sorrowful',  as  in  Shakespeare's  King  John^ 
ii.  1. 5*44,  'She  [i.e.  Constance]  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness'  tent.' 
Raleigh  was  author  of  '  Loues  answcre ',  which  Jaggard  included  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  in  No.  xix. 
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Falstaff  came  into  being,  and  in  the  previous  autumn  he  had 
been  hailed  by  the  critic  Meres  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era. 
It  was  a  natural  ambition  in  a  speculative  publisher  to  parade 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  conventional 
antholog)^  The  customs  of  the  trade  and  the  unreadiness 
or  inability  of  authors  to  make  effective  protest  rendered  the 
plan  easy  of  accomplishment.  Enough  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  work  fell,  moreover,  into  Jaggard's  hands  to  give 
a  specious  justification  to  the  false  assignment.' 

A  year  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  appeared,  it  was  Meres' 
announced  that  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  circulating  '  in  ^^f^f^*"^"^  ° 
private'.  Shakespeare's  appreciative  critic,  Francis  Meres, 
did  more  than  write  admiringly  in  15-98  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems,  Fenus  and  Adonis  and  Lucrece^  which  were 
accessible  in  print,  and  of  a  dozen  plays,  which  were  familiar 
on  the  stage  to  the  theatre-goer.  He  made  specific  reference 
to  writings  by  the  great  poet  which  were  'held  back  from 
publishing '  and  <  kept  in  private '.  These  were  vaguely 
described  by  Meres  as  Shakespeare's  'sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,  etc'  The  productions  which  Meres 
cloaked  under  his  <  etc'  are  not  with  certainty  identified,  but 
two  of  Shakespeare's  <  Sonnets '  strayed  into  Jaggard's  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jaggard,  like  his  colleagues  Jaggard's 
in  trade  when  designing  a  miscellany,  made  it  his  chief  aim  £p"/v^atJ' 
to  secure  <  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and   other  witty  poems. 

'  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Shakespeare  suflFered  such  an  experience, 
and  the  action  of  other  publishers  was  even  less  justifiable  than  Jaggard's. 
Already  in  i  ^^^  The  Tragedie  ofLocrine  was  attributed  by  the  publisher,  Thomas 
CreedejOn  the  title-page  to  *  W.S.%with  fraudulent  intent.  His  surname  figured 
on  the  title-pages  of  The  Ufe  of  Sir  John  OUcastle^  1600 ^  The  London  Frodigalt, 
l<)05',  A  York  shire  Tragedie^  i(Jo8,  and  '  W.  S.'  again  in  Thomas  Lord  Cromiuelly 
i^oz,  and  in  The  Purifaine,  i6oj.  With  none  of  these  six  plays  had  Shakespeare 
any  concern.  The  worthless  old  play  about  King  John  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  revisions  of  1611  and  i6z7.. 
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conceits '  by  popular  authors  which  had  been  <  held  back  from 
publishing '  and  <  kept  in  private '.  He  depended  for  access  to 
such  treasures  *  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight 
on  favour  of  copying '.  <  Extant '  work  was  not  excluded 
from  his  piratical  undertaking.  Eight  of  his  pieces  were 
already  in  print,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  in  those 
cases  he  had  met  with  the  text  in  stray  manuscript  copies, 
and  that  he  mistook  them  for  <  private '  instead  of  <  extant ' 
compositions.  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  successful  in 
acquiring  two  of  the  <  private '  pieces  by  Shakespeare,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  Meres. 
Three  other  poems  by  Shakespeare,  which  he  included,  were 
already  in  print,  imbedded  in  a  published  play.  But  Jaggard 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  derived  his  text  of 
these  pieces  also  from  independent  transcripts  in  *  private ' 
hands.' 

On  the  opening  pages  of  his  volume  Jaggard  set  out 
two  of  that  collection  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  which  was 
not  published  until  ten  years  later.  The  two  sonnets  are 
numbered,  in  the  full  edition  of  1^09,  CXXXVIII  and  CXLIV 
respectively.  Jaggard's  text  differs  at  many  points  from  that 
of  the  later  volume.  He  clearly  derived  his  text  from  detached 
copies  privately  circulating  among  collectors  of  verse.  There- 
by, in  spite  of  his  insolent  defiance  of  the  author's  rights  or 
wishes,  he  rendered  lovers  of  literature  a  genuine  service. 
Nos.  I  and  Jaggard  seems  to  have  presented  an  earlier  recension  of 

cxxxv^and    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  figured   in  the  edition  of  1^09.     The  poet's 
cxiiv).  second  thoughts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  better  than  his 

'  Two  careful  analyses  of  the  contents  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  should  be 
mentioned  :  one,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  is  in  the  Isham  Reprints — The 
Passionate  Pi/grime  from  the  First  Edition,  1870;  the  other,  by  Professor 
Dowden,  is  in  the  photo-lithographic  facsimile  of  the  First  Edition  (Shak- 
spere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  10). 


The  con- 
tents : 
Shake- 
speare's con- 
tributions. 


sonnet. 
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first.   The  text  of  the  second,  at  any  rate,  of  Jaggard's  sonnets 

is  superior  to  that  in  Thorpe's  collection.     In  Jaggard's  first  The  first 

sonnet  (No.  CXXXVIII  of  1^09)  he  reads 

VnskilfuU  in  the  worlds  false  forgeries      (1.  4)  for 
Vnleamed  in  the  worlds  false  subtilties. 

Jaggard's  lines  d-9  run  : — 

Although  I  know  my  yeares  be  past  the  best : 
I  smiling,  credite  her  false-speaking  toung, 
Outfacing  faults  in  Loue,  with  loues  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  sayes  my  loue  that  she  is  young? 

These  lines,  if  less  polished,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  than 
the  later  version : — 

Although  she  knowes  my  dayes  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue, 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest : 
But  wherefore  sayes  she  not  she  is  uniust? 


Line 


II, 


O,  Loues  best  habite  is  a  soothing  toung, 
became  in  1^09, 

O  loues  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust  j 

while  the  concluding  couplet — 

Therefore  lie  lye  with  Loue,  and  Loue  with  me, 
Since  that  our  faults  in  Loue  thus  smother'd  be; 

appeared    ten    years    later    in    the    different    but    equally 
ambiguous  form : — 

Therefore  I  lye  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lyes  we  flattered  be. 

Jaggard's  second  sonnet  shows  fewer  discrepancies  with  The  second 

sonnet. 
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that  of  1 509,  and  his  version  is  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  the  two  : — 

line  8  — 

[15-99]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  faire  pride. 
[1(^09]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

line  Ti — 

[15-99]  ^^^  being  both  to  me  :  both  to  each  friend, 
[1^09]  But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

line  13 — 

[15-99]  The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  liue  in  doubt. 
[1(^09]  Yet  this  shal  I  nere  know  but  liue  in  doubt, 

Finally,  Jaggard's  text  knows  nothing  of  the  1^09  mis- 
print of '  sight '  for  '  side '  in  the  important  line  6  : — 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

Nos.  Ill,  V,  The  three  remaining  poems  which  can  be  confidently 

exce^ts^~   assigned  to  Shakespeare  are  all  to  be  found  in  his  play  of 

from  Shake-  LovB^s  Labour  "*$  Losty  which  was  published  in   15-98.     Other 

zo^^J!*         plays  of  his  had  been  published  earlier,  but  this  piece  was 

Labour's       fhg   fij-gt   to    bear   on  the  title-page  Shakespeare's  name  as 

author  {By  W.  Shakespere).     The  variations  from  the  text  of 

the  play  are  in  all  three  pieces  unimportant  and  touch  single 

words  or  inflexions.     But  such  as  they  are,  they  suggest  that 

Jaggard  again  printed  stray  copies  which  were  circulating 

^  privately ',  and  did  not  find  the  lines  in  the  printed  quarto 

of  the  play.     The  distribution  of  the  three  excerpts  through 

the  miscellany  suggests  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  that  they 

No.  III.       all  came  from  the  same  source.     The  first  excerpt  from  Love's 

Labour"* s  Lost — No.  Ill — immediately  follows  Shakespeare's 

two  sonnets.     It  is  Longaville's  sonnet  to  Maria,  from  Act  iv, 

Sc.  3,  11.  5-8-71.     The  variations  are  as  follow: — 
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Lovers  Labour"* s  Lost  (ifpS) 

1.    2.  cannot 

1.    9.  Vows  are  but  breath 

1.  10.  which  on  my  earth  dost 

1.  II.  Exhalest 

1. 12.  If  broken  then, 

1. 14.  To  lose  an  oath 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (if??) 

could  not 

My  vow  was  breath 

that  on  this  earth  doth 

Exhale 

If  broken,  then 

To  breake  an  oath 


The  second  excerpt  from  Lovers  Labour  'j   Lost  stands  next  No.  v. 
but  one  to  the  first.     It  is  Dumain's  sonnet  to  'most  divine 
Kate'  (in  lines  of  six  feet),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  2,  11.  100-13. 
The  different  readings  are  : — 


Lovers  Labour  'j-  Lost  (i  ^98) 
1.    2.    Ah 
1.    3.    faithful 
1.    4.    were  oaks 
1.    6.    Art  would  comprehend 
1.  1 1 .    Thy  eye  loues  lightning 

bears 
1.  1 3.    O  pardon  love  this  wrong 
1. 14.    That  sings 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (1^99) 

O 

constant 

like  Okes 

Art  can  comprehend 

Thine  eye  loues  lightning 

seems 
O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong 
To  sing 


The  third  excerpt  from  Love'^s  Labour '/  Lost  is  Biron's  No.  xvr. 
verse-address  to  Rosaline,  in  seven-syllable  riming  couplets 
(beginning,  <On  a  day,  alack  the  day'),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  3, 
11.  97-115.  This  poem  is  the  sixteenth  in  Jaggard's  volume, 
being  the  second  of  the  appended  'Sonnets  To  sundry 
notes  of  Musicke',  and  the  sole  piece  by  Shakespeare  in 
that  portion  of  Jaggard's  ^^olume.  The  only  difference 
worthy  of  record  between  Jaggard's  version  and  the  text 
of  the  play  is  the  omission  from  the  former  of  the  eighth 
couplet  of  the  latter,  viz. : — 


D 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee.' 

Nos.  IV,  vr,  Jaggard    did    more    than    include    five    genuine    poems 

IX,  and  XT.   by  Shakespeare  in  order  to  vindicate  his  riffht  to  place  the 

The  renus  ^  \  i  •    ,  tt        •  i  i      r^ 

and  adonis  gfcat  poct's  namc  on  the  title-page.  He  mtroduced  four 
sonnets.  souncts  ou  the  thcmc  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  fill 
respectively  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  places  in 
his  miscellany.  Thus  Jaggard  thought  to  support  the 
faith  of  the  unwary  in  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the 
whole  of  the  collection.  His  partner  in  the  venture,  Leake, 
who  owned  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  popular  poem, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at  the  same  time  as 
he  joined  Jaggard  in  producing  his  antholog}^,  naturally 
abetted  Jaggard  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  Shakespeare 
was  still  at  work  on  a  topic  which  had  proved  capable 
of  making  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  public. 
How  great  was  the  importance  which  Jaggard  attached  to 
those  portions  of  the  volume  which  brought  the  subject  of 
Fenus  and  Adonis  to  the  minds  of  readers,  may  be  gauged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  lihe  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  1(^12,  he  introduced  into  the  title-page  the  alterna- 
tive title  :  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis. 
But  the  poetic  temper  and  phraseology  of  Jaggard's  four 
poems  about  Venus  and  Adonis  sufficiently  refute  the 
pretensions  to  Shakespearean  authorship  which  Jaggard,  with 
Leake's  connivance,  made    in    their    behalf.     All    of   them 

'  This  piece  was  reprinted — for  the  third  time  in  three  years — in  England's 
Helicon^  in  i<^oo.  Jaggard's  version  was  there  followed,  and  it  may  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  The  Vasstonate  Ftlgr'im.  It  is  succeeded  in  England's 
Helicon^  as  in  Jaggard's  miscellany,  by  '  My  flocks  feed  not '.  But  the  editor  of 
England's  Helicon  bestowed  on  Biron's  verses  the  new  heading  *  The  Passionate 
Shepherds  Song',  and  subscribed  them  with  the  name  *  W.  Shakespeare'. 
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embody  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  narrative  poem,  but 
none  show  any  trace  of  his  workmanship. 

All  treat  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis  and  of  Their  de- 
Adonis'  bashful  rejection  of  her  advances.  The  insistence  shake-^^  °" 
on  the  boyish  modesty  of  Adonis  is  largely  Shakespeare's  speaie's 
original  interpretation  of  the  classical  fable,  and  the  emphasis 
newly  laid  upon  the  point  in  Jaggard's  sonnets  seems  to 
indicate  the  source  of  their  inspiration.  No.  IX,  'Faire 
was  the  morne,  when  the  faire  Queene  of  Love,'  develops 
Venus'  warning  against  the  boar-hunt.  No.  XI,  'Venus 
with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,'  works  up  11.  97-114  in  Shake- 
speare's poem,  where  Venus  describes  how  she  had  been  wooed 
by  <the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war'.  In  the  two  other 
sonnets  (Nos.  IV  and  VI)  which  open  the  series  in  Jaggard's 
volume,  hints  have  been  sought  outside  Shakespeare's 
poem,  but  the  reference  to  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  appears  to  have  given  the  sonneteer  his 
leading  cue.  No.  IV  ('Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  by  a  Brooke') 
and  No.  VI  ('Scarse  had  the  Sunne  dride  vp  the  deawy 
morne '),  in  both  of  which  the  goddess  is  called  Cytherea  and 
is  pictured  by  a  brook,  read  like  glosses  on  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (Ind.  Sc.  2,  11.  ^2-3),  which 
tells  of 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

The  episode  of  Adonis  bathing,  with  which  the  second  of 
these  two  sonnets  deals,  is  unnoticed  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 

Of  only  two  of  these  four  poems  is  any  trace  found 
outside  The  Passionate  Pi/grim.  An  early  manuscript  copy  of 
No.  IX  was  at  one  time  in  Halliwell[-Phillipps]'s  possession. 
It  gives  a  different  and  very  tame  version  of  11.  2-4.  The 
manuscript  reading  runs  : — 

D  2 
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Faire  was  the  morne  when  the  faire  Queen  of  Louc, 
Hoping  to  meet  Adonis  in  that  place ^ 

Addrest  her  early  to  a  certain  grooue^ 

Where  he  was  wont  ye  savage  Beast  to  chase. 

No.  XI  and  Oi  No.  XI  alone  ('  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her ')  is  the 
fLw  "  *  authorship  determinable  beyond  doubt.  With  verbal  diflerences, 
'  J  9^-  the  sonnet  was  already  included  in  an  ample  collection  entitled 

'  Fidessa.  ...  by  B.  Griffin  Gent.',  which  had  been  published 
three  years  before,  in  i  ^9^-  It  filled  the  third  place  in  Griffin's 
little  array  of  sixty-two  quatorzains.  The  textual  variations 
again  point  to  Jaggard's  dependence  for  his  version  on  a  private 
transcript.  Apart  from  such  differences  as  <the  warlike  god  ',  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  for  '  the  wanton  god '  in  Fidessa^  or 
'  she  clasped  Adonis '  for  '  she  dipt  Adonis ',  the  two  texts 
entirely  disagree  in  regard  to  11.  7-12.  Jaggard  presents  them 
thus : — 

Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac't  me. 
As  if  the  boy  should  vse  like  louing  charmes ; 
Euen  thus  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure : 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

In  Griffin's  printed  volumes  of  iS9<^  the  passage  runs  thus  : — 

But  he  a  wayward  boy  refusde  her  offer, 

And  ran  away,  the  beautious  Queene  neglecting: 

Showing  both  folly  to  abuse  her  proffer, 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardise  detecting. 

Oh  that  I  had  my  mistres  at  that  bay. 
To  kisse  and  clippe  me  till  1  ranne  away. 

It  is  clear  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  Griffin's  work  as  it 
was  printed  in  Griffin's  published  Fidessa.  Jaggard's  text  was 
probably  a  trial  version,  which  Griffin  distributed  among 
private  friends,  but  finally  excluded  from  his  collection  when 
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he  sent  it  to  press.  The  three  other  sonnets  on  the  theme  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  The  Passiotmte  Pilgrim  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  attributable  to  Griffin,  and  may 
well  have  been  similar  experiments  of  his  Muse,  which 
were  withheld  from  the  printer  and  circulated  only  in 
private. 

Griffin    is    one    of   three    contemporary    poets    whom  Nos.  viir, 
Jaggard  may  be  safely  convicted  of  robbing.     He  was  wise  xx :  Con- 
in  laying  somewhat  heavier  hands  on  the  work  of  Richard  ti^bunonsof 
Barnfield,  whose  lyric  gift  was  more  pleasing  than  Griffin's.  Bamfield. 
There  is  no  question  that  two  of  Jaggard's  pieces — No.  VIII, 
the  sonnet  beginning  '  If  Musicke  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree ', 
and    No.   XX,  the    seven  syllable    riming    couplets    at    the 
extreme   end   of  the   volume,  beginning   'As   it    fell    upon 
a  day ' — were  from  Barnfield's  pen.     Both  were    published 
in  I  f9  8  in  a  poetical  tract  entitled  Poems :  in  diuers  humxiurs^ 
which  formed  the  fourth   section  of  a  volume  bearing   the 
preliminary  title, '  The  Encomia ji  of  Lady  Pecunia^  or  the  Praise 
of  Money^  by  Richard  Barnfield,  Graduate  in  Oxford.'     The 
whole  book  was  published  by  William  Jaggard 's  brother  John, 
at  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  Jaggard,  with  his  brother's  connivance,  borrowed 
in  this  instance  from  a  printed  text. 

<  Poems  in  diuers  humours '  was  the  last  of  the   four  Barnfields 
parts  of  the  '  Encomion '  and   had,  like  each  of  the  three  dimrs  im- 
preceding  parts,  a  separate  title-page.     It  was  prefaced    by  """"g' 
a    dedication    in    three    couplets    to    the    author's    friend 
*  Maister  Nicholas  Blackleech  of  Grayes  Inne '.     There  the 
writer    described   the   poems  which    followed   as   <  fruits   of 
unriper  years '.    Barnfield's  claim  to  authorship  of  the  <  Poems 
in  diuers  humours  '  cannot  be  justly  questioned. 

The  opening  piece  in  Barnfield's  tract  is  headed  *  Sonnet  I. 
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No.  viir.     To  his  friend  Maister  R.L.  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Poetrie'. 

Somiet  w      T^^^  ^^  ^^^  eighth  poem  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.     The  texts 

R-  L.  are  identical,  though  in  Barnfield's  publication  capitals  are  more 

freely  used  than  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  while  the  proper 

names  are  in  italics  and  not  in  roman  letters  as  in  the  later 

volume/ 

<  R.  L ,'  to  whom  Barnfield  addressed  the  sonnet,  is  doubt- 
less Richard  Linche,  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  called 
Diella  which  appeared  in  ij'9<^.  John  Dowland,  to  whom 
Barnfield  refers  in  line  5-  of  his  sonnet,  was  the  famous  lutenist 
and  musical  composer,  who  had  published  a  year  before 
a  valuable  volume  in  folio,  called  <■  The  First  Book  of  Songes, 
and  Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tablature  for  the  Lute  '  (printed 
by  Peter  Short).  The  compliment  to  Spenser  in  lines  7-8  is 
repeated  in  Barnfield's  volume  in  the  next  poem  but  one, 
a  piece  which  is  entitled  <A  Remembraunce  of  some  English 
Poets '  and  opens  with  the  line :  <■  Live  Spenser  ever  in  thy  Fairy 
^lueene?  Already,  in  1^95-,  Barnfield  had  proved  his  admira- 
tion for  Spenser  by  publishing  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  called  *  Cynthia ',  which  he  described  in  his  preface  as 
<  the  first  imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet  Maister 

'  In  a  reprint  of  Barnfield's  volume  under  the  abbreviated  title  '  Lady 
Pecunia ',  in  KTof,  only  two  of  the  eight  'poems  in  diuers  humours'  were 
included.  Among  the  omitted  pieces  were  the  two  poems  which  figured  in 
The  Fassionate  F'tlgrim.  From  this  omission  of  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  Collier  argued  that  Barnfield  was  not  their  author ;  that  the  claim  to 
them  advanced  in  behalf  of  Shakespeare  by  the  compiler  of  The  Passionate 
Filgrim  was  justifiable,  and  that  they  were  dropped  by  Barnfield  in  i^'of,  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  protest  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  Jaggard's 
miscellany.  Collier  ignored  the  fact  that  not  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  alone,  but  four  other  of  the  original  eight  '  poems  in  diuers  humours ' 
were  excluded  from  the  new  edition  of  Barnfield's  volume.  So  wholesale  an 
exclusion  undermines  Collier's  theory,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
poetic  quality,  which  entirely  negatives  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the  two 
pieces  in  question.  Cf.  Collier's  Btl>Hographtcal  Account^  i.  57-8  ;  Grosait's 
Introduction  to  Barnfield's  Poems  (Roxburghe  Club),  pp.  xxv  seq. 
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Spenser  in  his  Fayrie  Queene '.  In  the  last  line  of  Barnfield's 
sonnet,  the  words  '  One  knight  loves  both '  (i.  e.  Dowland  and 
Spenser)  refer  to  Sir  George  Carey,  who  in  1^96  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Baron  Hunsdon.  To  Sir  George,  Dowland 
dedicated  his  First  Book  of  Ayres  in  i  ^f)7^  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  was  a  friend 
and  patroness  of  Spenser,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  <  Muio- 
potmos  '  (i  f  90)  by  way  of  acknowledging  her  <  great  bounty ' 
to  him  as  well  as  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them. 

The  fourth  item  in  Barnfield^s  < Poems'  of  15-98  was  No.  xx. 
headed  <-  An  ode '.  This  is  the  concluding  poem  (No.  XX),  ^^if"^^' 
filling  the  last  four  pages,  of  The  'Passionate  Pilgrim  of  1^99. 
The  reproduction  in  the  later  volume  is  again  verbatim, 
save  for  the  substitution  of  roman  letters  for  a  few  italics. 
Although  Jaggard  here  employed  a  printed  text,  a  private 
transcript  of  Barnfield's  Ode  seems  to  have  strayed  into 
circulation,  and  that  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  England's 
Helicon.  There  we  find  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of 
Barnfield's  Ode.  The  last  thirty  lines,  which  figure  in 
both  Barnfield's  Poems  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.,  are 
omitted,  and  after  the  twenty-sixth  line  there  is  introduced 
a  concluding  couplet  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
preceding  volumes.     These  two  lines  run  : 

Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Of  the  twenty-six  lines,  which  appear  in  all  three  books,  the 
text  in  England^s  Helicon  varies  little  from  that  in  the  other 
collections.  E7}gland'*s  Helicon  in  line  22  reads  *  Ruthless  beasts 
they  will  not  cheer  you ',  instead  of «  Ruthless  Beares',  &c.,  as 
in  both  the  earlier  printed  versions.' 

'  There  was  a  crude  sort  of  justice  in  the  attribution  of  Barnfield's  verse 
to   another.     Thoroughly  well   read  in  contemporary  poetry,    Barnfield  had 
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No.  XVII.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  much  else  in  The  Passionate 

Pilgrim^  besides  the  two  poems  which  he  included  in  his 
printed  collection  of  poems,  were  by  Barnfield.  At  any 
rate,  the  seventeenth  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  *  My 
flocks  feed  not,'  may  be  confidently  set  to  his  credit.  In 
three  twelve-line  stanzas  it  had  appeared  anonymously  with 
minor  differences  of  text  in  '  Madrigals  to  3,  4,  5-,  and  6  voyces ' 
by  the  musical  composer  Thomas  Weelkes,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Este  (or  East),  in  15-97. 
In  no  instance  did  Weelkes  give  the  name  of  the  author 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  '  My  flocks  feed  not '  again 
appeared  in  England's  Helicon  [1600)  with  the  new  title  'The 
Unknown     Shepherd's     Complaint'.      It    was     immediately 

already  shown  himself  an  unblushing  plagiarist.  His  popular  ode  beginning 
*  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '  secretly  levies  heavy  loans  on  a  poem  by  a  little-known 
versifier,  Francis  Sabie.  In  his  'Pan  his  Pipe:  conteyning  three  pastorall 
Eglogues  in  Englyshe  hexameter;  with  other  delightfuil  verses'  (London. 
Imprinted  by  Richard  Jones,  i')^')y  4to)  Sabie  opens  his  volume  thus  : — 

It  was  the  moneth  of  May, 

All  the  fields  now  looked  gay, 

Little  Robin  finely  sang, 

With  sweet  notes  each  green  wood  rang  ^ 

Philomene,  forgetfiiU  then 

Of  her  rape  by  Tereus  done, 

In  most  rare  and  joyful!  wise 

Sent  her  notes  unto  the  skies  : 

Fish  from  chrystall  waves  did  rise 
After  gnats  and  little  flies ; 
Little  lambs  did  leape  and  play 
By  their  dams  in  medowes  gay : 

Barnfield  was  also  a  silent  debtor  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  two  of  his  earlier 
works — The  Affectionate  Shepheard  (i5'5?4)  and  his  narrative  poem  Cassandra 
(15-95) — not  merely  adopted  the  common  six-line  stanza  of  Venus  and  Adonis^ 
but  borrowed  many  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  both  from  that  poem 
and  from  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  as  well  as  apparently  from  some  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  which  were  as  yet  unpublished  and  were  only  circulating  in  private 
transcripts. 
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followed  in  that  antholog}^  by  the  first  half  (twenty-six  lines  out 
of  fifty-six  of  Bamfield's  fully  accredited  <Ode' — 'As  it  fell 
upon  a  day'),  which  bore  the  heading  'Another  of  the  same 
shepherds '.  Though  the  editor  o^  England* s  Helicon  appended 
to  the  fragment  of  Barnfield's  'Ode'  the  signature  'Ignoto', 
the  authorship  of  those  verses  is  not  in  doubt.  '  The  same 
shepherd'  is  Bamfield,  and  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  rejecting 
the  attribution  to  his  pen  of  the  preceding  poem,  '  My  flocks 
feed  not.' 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jaggard  drew  the  '  copy  '  of '  My  The  text  m 
flocks  feed  not '  directly  from  Weelkes'  volume.     Apart  from  J^^J^f "i^ 
three  misprints  and  minor  differences   in  spelling  for  which  1^97. 
Jaggard's  printer  may  be  held  responsible  (e.  g.  '  nenying '  for 
'renying',  1.4-    'wowen'for  'women',  1.  12;   'blacke'  for 
'backe',  1.  28),  there  are  textual  discrepancies  between  his 
and  Weelkes'  versions  which  suggest  that  Jaggard  employed 
<  copy '  other  than  that  which  Weelkes  followed.     In  neither 
volume  are  the  words  carefully  printed,  and  the  sense  is  in 
both  texts  difficult  to  follow.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza 
(11.  1 1- 1 2),  Weelkes  reads  : — 

For  now  I  see  inconstancie 

More  in  women  then  in  many  men  to  be: 

Jaggard  reads : — 

For  now  I  see,  inconstancy, 

!More  in  wowen  [i.  e.  women]  then  in  men  remaine. 

Here  the  rime  with  '  dame ',  though  not  good,  is  improved  by 
Jagg-ard. 

In  the  second  stanza,  11.  lo-i  i  appear  in  Weelkes  thus  :  — 

With  howling  noyse  to  see  my  dolfull  plight ; 
How  sighes  resound  through  hankies se  ground. 

£ 


Helicon. 
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Jaggard  reads : — 

In  howling  Tvise^  to  see  my  dolefull  plight, 
How  sighes  resound  through  bar  ties  ground. 

In  the  third  stanza  Jaggard's  text  differs  from  that  of 
Weelkes  in  nearly  every  line.     For  example  : — 

line  2,    Weelkes :  Lowde  bells  ring  not  cherefully  j 

Jaggard :    Greene  plants  bring  not  forth  their  die. 

line  4,    Weelkes  :  Nimphes  backcreping 

Jaggard:    Nimphes  blacke  [i.e.  backe]  peeping. 

line  9,    Weelkes:  Farewell,  sweet  lasse,  the  like  nere  was. 
Jaggard :   Farewell  sweet  loue  thy  like  nere  was. 

line  12,  Weelkes:   Other  help  for  him  I  know  ther's  none. 

Jaggard  :    Other  helpe  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

In  England's  The   text   of  this    poem    in   England^ s    Helicon    follows 

closely  that  of  The  "Passionate  Pilgrim^  and  was  doubtless  taken 
from  the  latter  volume  direct  or  from  the  same  manuscript. 
Misprints  are  corrected.  The  only  textual  change  of  importance 
is  in  the  last  stanza,  line  lo,  where  <woe'  is  replaced  by 
'moane  '  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  with  <none '  in  the  concluding 
line. 

The  text  of  The  pocm  was  clearly  very  popular,  and  was  constantly 

copied  in  <  private '  commonplace  books.  A  transcript  of  it  in 
a  contemporary  script  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS. 
(^9 1  o,  fol.  I J 6  by  without  author's  name,  supplies  many  readings 
which  differ  from  the  printed  versions.  These  variations  are 
often  improvements  and  probably  present  the  verse  in  the 
form  that  it  left  the  writer's  hand.  For  example,  in  Stanza  i , 
1.  6y  the  four  lines  read  in  the  manuscript : — 

All  my  merry  Jiggs  are  cleane  forgot 
All  my  layes  of  Love  are  lost  God  wot 
Where  my  joyes  were  firmly  linkt  by  love 
There  annoyes  are  placst  without  remove. 


Hail.  MS. 
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This  makes  far  better  sense  than  Jaggard's : — 

All  my  merry  ligges  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  Ladies  loue  is  lost  (god  wot) 
Where  her  faith  was  firmely  fixt  in  loue, 
There  a  nay  is  placet  without  remoue. 

So  again  in  Stanza  2,  II.  9-10,  the  manuscript  reading: — 

My  sighes  so  deepe,  doth  cause  him  to  weepe 
With  houling  noyse  to  wayle  my  woeful  plight. 

is  superior  to  Jaggard's : — 

With  sighes  so  deepe,  procures  to  weepe, 
In  howling  wise^  to  see  my  dolefull  plight. 

In  the  following  line  the  MS.  is  probably  right  in  reading 
*  through  Arcadia  grounds  '  for  <  through  hartles '  or  *  harck- 
lesse '  of  the  printed  copies.  In  Stanza  3 ,  I.  4,  '  nymphs 
looke  peeping'  is  better  than  any  of  the  printed  readings 
(i.  e.  '  back  creeping ', '  blacke  peeping ',  or  '  backe  peeping '). 
Finally,  in  I.  7, 

AUe  our  evening  sportes  from  greenes  are  fled 

is  more  pictorial  than : — 

All  our  euening  sport  from  vs  is  fled.' 

Shakespeare's  tutor  in  tragedy,  Marlowe,  may  be  safely  No.  xix. 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  familiar  lyric  '  Come  live  fy^c.^^"^^^  ^ 
with  me  and  be  my  love ',  which  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  the 
miscellany,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  appendix  of  *  Sonnets  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke '.  It  is  in  four  alternately  riming 
stanzas.  To  it  is  appended  a  single  stanza  of  like  metre, 
entitled  <  Loues  answere ';  this  stanza  has  been  assigned  on 
good  grounds  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  substantive  poem    reappear  in 

'  The  last  four  lines  are  omitted  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

E  2 
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England's  Helicon^  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  and  the  whole  is  signed  « Chr.  Marlow '.  The 
presence  of  these  two  new  stanzas,  and  the  slight  variations 
between  the  two  texts  at  other  points  %  indicate  that  different 
manuscripts  were  employed  by  the  two  compilers,  and  that  the 
editor  of  England'^s  Helicon  did  not  borrow  direct  from  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.^ 
Survival  of  As  in  the  case  of  the  poem  *  My  flocks  feed  not ',  the  air  to 

the  tune. 

'  For  example,  the  two  lines  i  and  ao  in  England's  Helicon  both 
open  with  the  words  *  Come  liue  with  me ",  instead  of  with  '  Liue  with  me ' 
(line  i)  or  *  Then  liue  with  me  *  (line  16^),  as  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

'^  The  lyric  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Marlowe 
somewhat  derisively  quotes  two  lines  in  his  Jevj  of  Malta^  where  Ithamore 
addresses  Bellamine  : — ■ 

Thou  in  those  groves,  by  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Shakespeare  also  introduces  a  stanza  into  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ^\\\..  i, 
17-19,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.     Sir  Hugh  sings : — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  roses 

And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 
There  were   numerous   imitations  of  the  song.     One,  entitled  '  Another  of 
the  nature ',  in  England's  Helicon  begins : — 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  deare 
And  we  will  revill  all  the  yeare. 
In  plaines  and  groves,  on  hills  and  dales 
Where  fragrant  ayre  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

Another  by  Dr.  Donne  was  called  'The  Bait*,  and  opens  thus: — 

Come  liue  with  me  and  be  my  love 

And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 

Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  brooks 

With  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

Cf.  Donne's  PoemSy  1(^35:,  p.  39. 
In  his  Poste  nuith  a  packet  of  Mad  Letters ^  ^^iJy  4-^0,  Nicholas  Breton  attests 
the  continuance  of  the  piece's  popularity  : — -^  You  shall  hcare  the  old  song  that 
you  were  woat  to  like  well  of,  sung  by  the  black  browes  with  the  cherrie- 
cheekc,  under  the  side  of  the  pide-cowe :  "  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
love  " :  you  know  the  rest,  and  so  I  rest.' 
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which  the  lyric  was  sung  was  very  popular  and  still  survives. 
A  contemporary  manuscript  version,  found  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  is  given  in  Johnson  and  Steevens^  edition  of  Shake- 
speare (ed.  1795,  vol.  iii,  p.  402).  A  ballad,  entitled  'Queen 
Elinor ',  which  is  printed  in  a  contemporary  anthology,  Strange 
Histories^  or  Songes  and  Sonets  (assigned  to  the  ballad  writer 
Thomas  Deloney),  has  the  heading  '  To  the  tune  of  come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love',  and  the  air  is  given  in  the  1602. 
edition  of  the  work  now  at  Britwell.'  One  of  the  '  Lessons 
for  the  Lyra  Viole '  in  a  music-book  of  the  day,  Corkine's 
Second  booke  of  Ayres^  161 2^  has,  as  its  heading,  the  first  line  of 
the  song ;  only  the  musical  notes  follow  (G  2  recto-H  recto). 

The  four-line  stanza  which  follows  *  Come  live  with  me '  Raleigh's 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  is  called  by  Jaggard  '  Loues  ""'^^'^  * 
answere',  also  reappears  in  England  ^s  Helicon.  It  is  printed 
there  with  a  single  textual  variation :  England '/  Helicon  reads 
in  line  i  <  If  all  the  world ',  instead  of  <  If  that  the  world '  j 
but  there  are  added  five  new  stanzas  and  the  whole  is  entitled 
*  The  Nymphs  Reply  to  the  Shepherd '.  In  the  printed  type 
the  initials  <  S.  W.  R.'  (i.e.  '  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ')  are  attached, 
but  these  letters  were  pasted  over  with  a  blank  slip  of  paper 
in  most  published  copies  of  England  ^s  Helicon,  perhaps  in 
deference  to  some  exceptional  protest  on  Sir  Walter's  part 
to  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of  the  piece  in  the  antholog)\ 

To  this  pair  of  poems  further   interest  attaches  from  Walton's 
their   quotation    (with    some    original    additions)   by    Izaak  1"<^f^*^"^- 

^  The  160J  edition,  which  the  Percy  Society  reprinted,  mentions  the  tune 
(p.  2.8)  without  the  musical  notation.  Several  contemporary  ballads  in  the 
Roxburghe  Collection  are  described  as  written  *To  the  Tune  of  Live  with 
me'  (cf.  Roxburghe  Collection,  ed.  Chappell,  i.  16^1-3,  io^)*  Marlowe's  lyric 
(in  six  stanzas)  appeared  as  a  broadside,  headed  '  A  most  Excellent  Ditty  of  the 
Lover's  promises  to  his  beloved  To  a  sweet  new  Tune  called  Live  with  me  & 
be  my  Love ',  together  with  Raleigh's  reply  under  the  title  '  The  Ladies  prudent 
Answer  to  her  Love  To  the  same  Tune'  (ibid.  ii.  5). 
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Walton  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Compleat  Jngler  [i^siy 
pp.  66-7).  Walton  heads  the  first  song  'The  Milkmaid's 
Song '  and  describes  it  as  '  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  5-0  years  ago '.  Walton's  version 
resembles  that  in  England?s  Helicon^  but  to  the  six  stanzas 
which  figure  there  he  added  in  the  second  (not  in  the  first) 
edition  of  his  Compleat  jingler  a  seventh  of  his  own  invention. 
The  '  Ansv/er ',  which  Walton  also  cited  in  his  Compleat 
Angler^  he  drew  from  England? s  Helicon^  and  gave  it  the  new 
title  'The  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer '.  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  Compleat  Angler  he  added  as  in  the  former  case  a 
seventh  stanza.  Of  the  second  poem  Walton  wrote  that  it 
'  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days '.  The 
two  pieces,  Walton  adds,  'were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good '. 
No.  XII.  The  lyric   '  Crabbed  age   and  youth ',  which    fills    the 

twelfth  place  in  The  Passicnate  Pilgrim^  obtained  little  less 
popularity  in  Elizabethan  England  than  '  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love '.  It  was  probably  in  print  before  Jaggard 
designed  his  miscellany.  It  forms  with  textual  variations  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric  of  over  one  hundred  lines  in 
Deloney's  Garland  of  Good  Will.  That  anthology,  which 
was  of  the  normal  type,  was,  according  to  Nashe's  Have 
with  you  to  Sajfron-Walden^  in  existence  in  i;'95'/  But  no 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  \6o\  is  now  extant.  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  was  repeatedly  reissued  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  song  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 

'  Nashe  wrote  in  1^5)5  (cf.  his  Works^  ed.  McKerrow,  iii.  84.) :  'Eucn  as 
Thomas  Deloney  the  Balletting  Silkc-weauer  hath  rime  inough  for  all  myracles, 
&  wit  to  make  a  Garland  of  good  luillj'  Deloney  died  in  1600,  Thomas 
Pavier,  the  publisher,  icceived  on  March  i,  i6ox^  an  assignment  oFthe  copy- 
right *uppon  condicon  that  yt  be  no  others  mans  copie'j  cf.  Arber,  iii.  102. 
Nevertheless  Edward  White  published  the  edition  of  1(^04. . 
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was  reprinted  with  frequent  alterations  and  additions. 
Jaggard's  version  was  again  drawn  from  a  < private'  copy 
other  than  that  used  by  Deloney  in  any  extant  edition. 
Jaggard's  text  is  here  the  better.  Line  4  in  Jaggard's  text, 
'  Youth  like  summer  braue,  Age  like  winter  bare,'  is  omitted 
by  Deloney.  In  line  6  Jaggard  reads  '  Youth  is  nimble  '  for 
Deloney's  'Youth  is  wild ',  and  in  line  10  *  my  loue  is  young ' 
for  Deloney's  '  my  lord  is  young '.  '  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 
was  set  to  music  early,  but  the  original  air  has  not  survived.' 

'  It  was  a  Lording's  daughter,'  a  ballad  or  song  for  music,  No  xv. 
opens  the  appended  <  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ', 
and  fills  the  fifteenth  place  in  the  miscellany.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  respecting  it.  It  narrates  the  struggle  of 
a  man  of  arms  (an  Englishman)  with  a  tutor  or  man  of  learning 
for  the  hand  of '  a  Lording's  daughter ',  with  the  result  that 
<  art  with  armes  contending  was  victor  of  the  day '.  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  Deloney's  ballads  and  may  possibly  be  from  his 
somewhat  halting  pen. 

The  remaining  five  poems,  numbered  respectively  VII,  X,  Nos.  vii, 
XIII,  XIV,  XVIII,  are   all  in   six-lined   stanzas,  the  metre  xiv  and 
of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis.     Thev  occupy  ten  of  the  xviii. 
thirty-one  printed  pages  of  the  volume,  and  confirm  the  im-  sk-iined 
pression  given  by  the  four  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  sonnets,  that  sta^z^s). 
Jaggard  and  Leake  were  anxious  to  bring  their  venture  into 
close  touch  with  Shakespeare's  earliest  poem.     The  metre  is 

'  Dramatists  make  frequent  reference  to  the  song.  William  Rowley 
notes  in  his  play  A  Match  at  Midnight  (163  ^),  how  'the  Widdow  and  my  sister 
sung  both  one  song,  and  what  was't  h\x\.Crabbed  a^  and  youth  cannot  live  together"^" 
(Act  V,  Sc.  I  (4to),  Sign.  1 1,  back).  John  Ford  imitated  the  song  in  his  Fancies 
(Act  iv,  Sc  i)  in  the  lines : — 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  jump  together; 
One  is  like  good  luck. 
T'other  like  foul  weather. 
The  piece  was  included  in  Percy's  Reliques  (ed.  Wheatley,  i.  13  7). 
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not  peculiarly  Shakespearean.  It  is  constantly  met  with  not 
merely  in  contemporary  narrative  poetry,  but  in  ballads  and 
lyrics  of  the  popular  anthologies,  as  well  as  in  'words'  for 
madrigals  and  part-songs  in  song-books.'  But  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  was  the  most  notable  example  of  its  em- 
ployment within  Jaggard's  and  Leake's  experience. 

None  of  Jaggard's  five  poems  in  six-lined  stanzas  are  met 
with  in  print  elsewhere.  All  are  pitched  in  a  more  or  less 
amorous  key,  and  treat  without  much  individuality  of  the 
tritest  themes  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrist. 

No.  VII  ('  Fair  is  my  loue ')  is  an  indictment  of  a  beauti- 
ful mistress's  fickleness^  No.  X  ('Sweet  rose,  faire  flower')  is  an 
elegy  on  the  premature  death  of  a  fair  friend ;  No.  XIII 
('  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good ')  is  a  lament  on  the 
evanescence  of  beauty  ;  No.  XIV  ('  Good  night,  good  rest ') 
is  a  lover's  meditation  at  night  and  dawnj  No.  XVIII  ('When 
as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame  ')  is  an  ironical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  wooing.  The  sentiment  and  phraseology  of  each  of 
these  poems  can  be  paralleled  as  easily  as  the  metre.  Greene, 
who  wrote  many  songs  in  the  six-line  stanza,  anticipates 
Jaggard's  seventh  and  thirteenth  poems  in  two  lyrics  which 
are  inserted  in  two  of  his  romances,  respectively  Perimedes  the 
Blacke-Smith  (iy8  8)  and  Mcida^  Greenes  Meta?norphosis  (licensed 
for  the  press  if88).  A  song  in  the  former  romance  begins 
with  the  same  words  as  Jaggard's  poem  No.  VII,  viz.  'Fair  is 
my  loue  ',  and  continues  in  a  like  strain : — 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  is  her  face, 
Hir  louely  brests  September  claimes  his  part. 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

'  In  John  Farmery's  First  set  of  English  Madrigals,  which  appeared  in  i^'pp 
at  the  same  time  as  Jaggard's  volume,  twelve  of  the  seventeen  numbers,  and 
in  Weeikcs*  Madrigals  in  six  parts,  which  came  out  a  year  later,  seven  of  the 
ten  numbers,  are  in  six-line  stanza. 
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But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart ; 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fire, 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hindreth  my  desire/ 

In  Greene's  second  tract,  Mcida^  the  verses  beginning ; — 

Beauty  is  vaine,  accounted  but  a  flowre, 

Whose  painted  hiew  fades  with  the  summer  sunne/ 

adumbrate  Jaggard's  thirteenth  poem  : — 

Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good  ... 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud.' 

Again,  the  ironical  advice  to  the  wooer,  which  constitutes 
Jaggard's  poem  XVIII,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
passages  in  two  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  were 
already  in  print. 

^  Greene's  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  vii.  90.  '  lb.  ix.  87. 

^  There  are  endless  Elizabethan  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza  which  are  in 
sentiment  and  phrase  as  well  as  metre  hardly  distinguishable  from  this  effort 
of  The  Passionate  V'tlgrtm.  The  stanza  numbered  xxxiii  in  the  'Sonnets' 
appended  to  J.  C.'s  Alcilta^  which  appeared  in  i^p^",  runs  : — 

Though  thou  be  fair,  think  Beauty  but  a  blast ! 

A  morning's  dew !  a  shadow  quickly  gone ! 

A  painted  flower,  whose  colour  will  not  last ! 

Time  steals  away,  when  least  we  think  thereon. 

Most  precious  time !  too  wastefully  expended ; 

Of  which  alone  the  sparing  is  commended. 

Cf.  the  sonnet  attributed  to  Surrey  in  TotteVs  Miscellany  (p.  lo),  headed  'The 

frailtie  and  hurtfulness  of  beautie  *,  which  opens : — 

Brittle  beautie,  that  nature  made  so  fraile, 
Wherof  the  gift  is  small,  and  short  the  season. 

In  Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody  (i6^oa)  was  first  printed  '  An  invective  against 

love ',  which  contains  the  stanza  : — 

Beauty  the  flower  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  gay. 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  taste. 
As  seems  it  should  endure,  by  right,  for  aye. 
And  never  be  with  any  storm  defaced; 
But  when  the  baleful  southern  wind  doth  blow. 
Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 

Davison  assigns  this  poem  to  the  unidentified  contributor  *  A.  W.*,  and  it  was 

appropriated  by    the  publisher  of  the  second   edition    of  England's   Helicon 

{161^). 
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In  ^  Willobie  his  Auisa  '(1^94),  canto  44,  one  '  W.  S. '  is 
represented  as  giving  in  the  same  metre  identical  counsel  to 
a  love-lorn  friend  <  H.  W.' : — 

Apply  her  still  with  dyuers  thinges 
(For  giftes  the  wysest  will  deceave) 
Sometymes  with  gold,  sometymes  with  ringes, 
No  tyme  nor  fit  occasion  leaue, 

Though  coy  at  first  she  seeme  and  wielde, 
These  toyes  in  tyme  will  make  her  yielde. 

The  poem  in  The  PasAonate  Pilgrim  varies  little : — 
And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there. 
Where  thy  desart  may  merit  praise 
By  ringing  in  thy  Ladies  eare, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower  and  towne, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downe.' 

A  contem-  Thcse  five  poems   were   certainly  derived   by  Jaggard 

Nrxvm^  from  ^private'  manuscripts,  and  doubtless  many  transcripts 
were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  unpublished  poetical  collec- 
tions. Only  one  of  these  lyrics  (No.  XVIII)  has  survived  in 
a  contemporary  'copy',  but  the  variations  from  Jaggard 's 
version  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  he  used  another 
and  less  satisfactory  manuscript.  Before  1790  Dr.  Samuel 
Lysons  lent  a  contemporary  manuscript  poetic  miscellany,  con- 
taining a  different  version,  to  Malone,  who  in  his  edition  of 
1790  adopted  many  of  its  readings.     At  the  sale  of  Benjamin 

^  *A  Sonnet'  (in  seven  stanzas  of  six  ten-syllabled  lines)  in  the  anthology 
known  as  Deloney's  Strange  Histories  or  Song  of  Sonettes  (probably  published  in 
I  ypy,  although  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  \6oi  is  extant)  deals  in  much 
the  same  temper  with  the  same  topic  : — 

Next,  shew  thyself  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole, 

Commende  her  wit  although  she  be  a  foole. 

Speake  in  her  prayse,  for  women  they  be  proud; 

Lookc  what  she  sayes  for  trothe  must  be  aloude. 

If  she  be  sad,  look  thou  as  sad  as  shee ; 

But  if  that  she  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 
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Hey  wood  Bright's  library  in  1884,  the  MS.  passed  to  Halliwell, 
who  gave  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare,  vol.  xvi,  p.  4.6 6 y  a  facsimile 
of  the  <  very  early  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  with  many  varia- 
tions '.  Halliwell  dated  the  compilation  of  the  poetical 
miscellany  <  some  years  before  the  appearance  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^.  In  the  MS.,  stanzas  3  and  4  change  places  with 
stanzas  j-  and  6. 

For  Jaggard's  unintelligible  1.  4, 

As  well  as  fancy  [partyall  might\ 
the  MS.  reads :  As  well  as  fancy,  partial  like. 
In  line  1 2  of  the  MS., 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell 
is  an  improvement  on  Jaggard's 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

In  1.  14  the  MS.  reads  : — 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  clear  ere  night 
for  Jaggard's 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  calme  yer  night. 
In  11.  43-5  the  MS.  gives : — 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
j4nd  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven  j  they  holy  then 
Begin^  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Jaggard's  less  satisfactory  version  rims  : — 

Thinke  Women  still  to  striue  with  men, 
To  Anne  and  neuer  for  to  saint. 
There  is  no  heauen  (by  holy  then) 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint. 

Finally,  in  line  fi  the  MS.  reads  : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  ringe  my  eare 
F  2 
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and  Jaggard  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th'  are. 
No.  XIII.  The  poem   No.  XIII  (<  Beauty   is   but   a   vaine ')   was 

tiourMsy  printed  in  17^0  in  the  Gentleman* s  MagaT^ine^  vol.  xx,  p.  5-21, 
under  the  title  *  Beauty's  Value  by  Wm.  Shakespeare.  From 
a  corrected  MS.'  This  was  reprinted  with  what  was  claimed 
to  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  same  periodical  ten  years  later 
(vol.  XXX,  p.  3  9).  The  variations  are  not  important,  and  have 
a  too  pronouncedly  eighteenth-century  flavour  to  establish 
their  pretension  to  greater  antiquity.  In  line  7,  where 
Jaggard  reads  : — 

And  as  goods  lost,  are  seld  or  never  found, 
the  Gentleman'*s  Maga:{ine  manuscript  reads  : — 

As  goods  when  lost  are  wond^rous  seldom  found. 
To  improve  the  rhymes  <  refresh  '  and  <  redress  '  (at  the 
end  of  lines  8  and  10  respectively),  the  'corrected'  manu- 
script reads  awkwardly  '  excite '  in  the  first  case  and  <  unite ' 
in  the  second.  There  can  be  little  question  that  search 
must  be  made  elsewhere  for  any  contemporary  illustration  of 
this  poem  of  Jaggard 's  miscellany. 
Theory  of  The  authorship  of  these  five  poems,  which  Jaggard  first 

Barnfield's     printed   from  manuscript,  can  in  the   present   state   of  the 

authorship       *-.,  ^  .  .  .  .,, 

of  the  poems  evidence  be  matter  for  conjecture  only.     It  is  very  possible 
in  six-iine      ^}^^^  ^j^^y  ^j.^  from  Bamficld's  pen.     Barnfield  was  a  volumi- 
nous   writer,   and  not  all  his  verse   found  its   way  to  the 
printing-press.     Much  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript  only,  and 
is  still  extant  in  that  medium.'     It  is  probable,  moreover, 

'  Dr.  Grosart  printed  in  full,  in  his  edition  of  Barnfield's  Foems  for  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club,  a  'manuscript*  commonplace  book  bearing  Barnfield's  autograph, 
which  was  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall.  The  volume 
contained  some  previously  unprinted  poems  from  Barnfield's  pen  together 
with  transcripts  of  others*  work.     The  first  page  gives,  without  indication  of  its 


stanzas. 
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that  much  of  it  was  entrusted  to  William  Jaggard's  brother 
John,  who  printed  an  ample  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
selection  from  it  in  i^-pS.  Bamfield's  imitative  habit  of  mind 
rendered  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  Shakespeare  had  glorified 
in  his  Fenus  and  Jdonis^  a  favourite  instrument,  and  the  internal 
quality  of  the  many  six-line  stanzas  in  T^he  PasAonate  Pil^im 
justifies  the  theory  that  Bamfield  was  their  author,  at  any  rate 
of  those  of  them  that  are  in  a  serious  vein. 


IV 

It  may  be  assumed,  although  the  indications  are  obscure.  Popularity 
that  despite  its  equivocal  claims  to  respectful  notice,  Jaggard's  ^Oagprd's 
venture  met  with  success.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the 
compiler  of  the  popular  anthology  called  England's  Helicon^ 
which  appeared  next  year,  was  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  publisher  of  The  PasAonate  Pilgrim.  The  former  printed  four 
of  Jaggard's  '  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ',  viz.  XVI, 
<  Oi  a  day,  alack  the  day  ',  from  Love's  Labour's  Lost-,  XVII, 
Barnfield's  <My  flocks  feed  not ';  XIX,  Marlowe's  lyric  with  the 
reply  ;  XX,  Bamfield's  <  As  it  fell  upon  a  day  '.  Although  the 
editor  of  England's  Helicon  depended  in  most  cases  on  different 
transcripts,  the  coincidence  of  his  choice  and  the  order  which 
he  followed  in  introducing  these  four  pieces  to  his  reader  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fortuitous. 

No  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  The  lost 
extant,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  its  issue.'     The  ^^^^^^ 
poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  noted  that  he  read  the 
book  in  idod,  possibly  in  a  second  edition.     A  third  edition  The  third 

source,  a  Latin  quotation  from  Ovid*s  Vastly  ii.  7  7 1-4^  which  describes  Tarquin's 
admiration  of  Lucrece's  beauty.     Shakespeare's   poem   of  Lucrece  no  doubt 
suggested  to  Barnfield  the  transcription  of  these  lines. 
*  See  p.  48,  infra. 
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Jag^ard's 
additions  to 
the  text. 


Heywood's 
Troia 
Briton  tea 
1609. 


was  undertaken  by  the  unabashed  Jaggard  in  16 12,  when  his 
prosperity  was  secure  and  he  had  become  his  own  printer. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  issue  of  the  third 
edition  o£  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612.  The  volume  was 
now  printed  at  William  Jaggard's  own  press,  which  he  had 
controlled  only  since  160^,  Jaggard  in  this  reissue  bettered 
his  earlier  instruction.  He  enlarged  the  text  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length  by  the  addition  of  two  somewhat 
long  narrative  poems  in  which  Shakespeare  had  no  hand. 
The  third  edition,  in  fact,  grossly  exaggerated  the  offence  of 
the  first  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare  work  by  other  hands. 
The  additions  to  the  third  edition  were  from  Troia  Britanica^ 
a  collection  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  writer,  Thomas 
Hey  wood.  That  volume  Jaggard  had  himself  published  in 
K^op,  contrary,  as  would  appear,  to  the  wish  of  the  author. 
Heywood  proved  less  complaisant  than  those  whose  name  and 
rights  were  ignored  in  the  first  edition  oiThe  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Jaggard  obtained  the  licence  for  the  publication  of 
Heywood's  Troia  Britanica  on  December  f,  i  do 8,  on  somewhat 
peculiar  conditions.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  described  the  work,  without  mention  of  Heywood's 
name,  as  <A  booke  called  Brytatis  Troye"^^  and  the  exceptional 
provision  was  added  '  that  yf  any  question  or  trouble  growe 
hereof.  Then  he  [i.  e.  Jaggard]  shall  answere  and  discharge  yt 
at  his  owne  losse  and  costes ','  When  the  book  duly  appeared, 
Heywood  did  not  question  Jaggard's  right  to  publish  it,  and 
no  strictly  legal  '  question  or  trouble '  seems  to  have  *  grown 
thereof.  But  Heywood  bitterly  complained  of  Jaggard's  typo- 
graphical carelessness.  He  requested  Jaggard  to  insert  a  list 
of '  the  infinite  faults  escaped '.  But  Jaggard  was  obdurate  and 
insolently  retorted  (according  to  Heywood's  statement)  that 

*  Arber,  iii.  35^7. 
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^  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather 
let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  neck  of  the  author '.' 

Three  years  later,  in  i(^i2,Jaggard  inflicted  on  Hey  wood 
the  further  indignity  of  filching  from  Troia  Britanica  transla- 
tions in  verse  of  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  which  were  first 
published  in  that  volume.  He  added  them  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Passionate  Pil^im^  all  the  contents  of  which  Jaggard 
continued  to  assign  on  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare's  pen. 
Heywood  was  in  no  temper  to  suffer  this  new  injury  at  Jag- 
gard's  hands  in  silence.  In  an  address  to  another  printer, 
Nicholas  Okes,  who  published  for  him  his  prose  Apology  for 
Actors^  in  i(J 1 2  (soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition 
of  Jaggard's  <  Passionate  Pilgrim '),  Heywood  not  only  exposed 
Ja^ard's  misconduct,  but  claimed  to  have  interested  Shake- 
speare in  the  matter.  His  protest  was  issued  (he  declared)  in 
the  great  dramatist's  name  as  well  as  in  his  own.  Heywood's 
words  run  :  ^Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke  [i.  e.  Troia  Brita?iica]  by  taking 
the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  (i.  e.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
of  idi2)  under  the  name  of  another,  [i.e.  Shakespeare],  which 
may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him, 
and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them  in 
his  owne  name :  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worth  his  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  patronage  under  whom  he  [i.  e. 
Jaggard]  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author,  I  know,  much 
offended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  al together  unknowne  to  him 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.' 

Ja^ard  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  %  the  only  publisher  shake- 
who  had  made  <  so  bold  with '  Shakespeare's  name  as  to  put  it  ^ff/'^j^  ^ 


'  Heywcxxi's  Apology  for  Actors^  i5i2,  Sh.  Soc.  184.1,  p.  61, 
"  See  p.  21,  note  i. 
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to  books  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it  was  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  to  ignore  the  wrongs  which  Jaggard  and 
Jaggard's  colleagues  in  trade  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
himself  and  other  authors.  Heywood's  statement  offers  the 
only  extant  evidence  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to  notice  the 
nefarious  practices  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright 
enabled  Jaggard  and  his  like  to  indulge  with  impunity.  But 
Heywood's  exposure  was  not  without  effect.  Jaggard  stayed 
the  issue  of  the  volume  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page 
that  all  the  contents  were  <  By  W.  Shakespeare '.  He  cancelled 
that  title-page  and  inserted  in  unsold  copies  a  new  one  from 
which  Shakespeare's  name  was  expunged.  No  name  was  suffered 
to  take  the  vacant  place. 
The  text  of  Savc  for  the  expansion  of  the  simple  title  of  The  Passionate 

'^^^"  Pilgnm  for  mercantile  purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 

*  or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
and  a  notification  of  the  inclusion  of  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  with  a  change  of  imprint  and  date,  the  old  text 
reappeared  in  16  iz  with  very  small  alteration.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  slightly  improved  (cf.  I.  4,  '  Spirit'  for 
<  sperite ';  XIV.  19,  <ditty '  for  <  ditte ';  27,  <  each '  for  <•  ech  '; 
XVIII.  14,  18,  <  ere 'for  <yer';  20,  'thee'  for  'the').  But 
not  all  the  misprints  were  removed.  One  or  two  new  ones 
were  introduced  (cf.  VIII.  7,  <  Spencer  '  for  '  Spenser ').  The 
greater  number  of  the  pages  were  left  blank  as  before.' 
The  reprint  Oncc  again  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  reprinted  in  the 

°  '^"^^  seventeenth  century,  just  twenty- four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  The  <  Poems  :  Written  by  Wil.  Shake-speare. 
Gent.'  of  \6\o  contains  not  merely  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  a 
different  order  from  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of 
idop,  but  scattered  through  these  rearranged  Sonnets  are  all 

'  See  p.  14.,  supra. 
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the  pieces  in  the  161 2  edition  of  The  Passionate  Piigrimy 
including  Heywood^s  Epistles^  and  there  are  further  poems  by- 
other  pens.  The  poems  ofThe  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  mingled 
with  the  sonnets  and  miscellaneous  poems  most  capriciously. 
Each  item  is  given  a  distinguishing  title.' 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  published  again  during  Lintott's 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1709  it  was  reprinted  from  the  "/J'"' ° 
first  edition  of  15-99  by  Bernard  Lintott  in  his  *-  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  viz.  I.  Venus  and  Adonis ;  II.  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece ;  III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;  IV.  Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musick  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '.  In 
this   volume    The   Passionate   Pilgrim    and    the   <  Sonnets    to 

^  The  three  opening  sonnets  of  Jaggard's  miscellany,  which  appear  in  the 
16^0  volume  in  Jaggard's  order  and  in  Jaggard's  text,  are  preceded  by  thirty- 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  i<5'o9.  The  first  is  headed  'False  beleafe', 
the  second  'A  Temptation',  and  the  third  'Fast  and  loose'.  After  three 
more  of  the  sonnets  of  1(^09,  there  come  poems  4.  and  7  of  Tke  Passionate 
Filgrim^  headed  respectively  '  A  sweet  provocation '  and  '  A  constant  vow '. 
These  are  separated  by  four  more  sonnets  from  Jaggard's  poems  6  and  7, 
which  are  headed  respectively  '  Cruell  Deceit '  and  '  The  unconstant  Lover '. 
Three  more  sonnets  introduce  consecutively  Jaggard's  Nos.  8  and  9,  called 
respectively  *  Friendly  concord '  and  '  Inhumanitie '.  After  a  set  of  five 
sonnets  come  from  The  'Passionate  Pilgrim  Nos.  11,  'Foolish  disdaine*;  iz, 
<  Ancient  Antipathy  ' ;  and  13,  '  Beauties  valuation  '.  Two  sonnets  intervene 
before  No.  10  of  Jaggard's  series  is  reached  under  the  title  of  'Love's  Losse'. 
Another  five*  sonnets  of  i6'o9  appear  before  Jaggard's  No.  14,  '  Loath  to 
depart',  and  yet  nine  sonnets  more  before  his  Nos.  if,  'A  Duel ';  16^,  'Love- 
sicke';  17,  'Love's  labour's  lost';  and  18,  'Wholesome  counsell'.  Seventeen 
sonnets  of  i6'o9  cut  these  off  from  No.  ao,  '  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  which  is 
called  'Sympathizing  love'.  The  remaining  poem.  No.  19,  of  Jaggard's 
volume  (Marlowe's  lyric)  is  separated  altogether  from  its  companions  by  the 
insertion  of  sixty-four  sonnets;  of  The  Tale  of  Cephalus  and  Procris ;  of  two 
more  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets ;  of  five  poems  by  another  hand ;  of  ^  Lover's 
Complaint^  and  of  Hey  wood's  two  '  Epistles '.  Jaggard's  poem,  No.  19,  is 
then  printed  under  the  title  of 'The  Passionate  Shepheard  to  his  love',  as 
in  England^ s  Helicon-^  the  text  follows  that  anthology  and  fills  twenty-ibur 
lines ;  the  reply  follows  also  in  the  amplified  text  of  England's  Helicon^  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Marlowe  from  the  same  source.  The 
remaining  twenty-two  poems  of  the  volume  of  i<^^o  have  no  concern  with 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
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Sundry  Notes '  were  each  introduced  by  a  separate  title-page, 
of  which  the  imprint  ran :  '  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
If 99.'  In  the  preliminary  'Advertisement'  Lintott  wrote: 
'  The  Remains  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  calPd  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim e  &  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick 
(at  the  end  of  this  collection)  came  into  my  hands  in  a 
little  stitch'd  Book,  printed  at  London  for  W.  Jaggard  in  the 
year  i5'99.'  Lintott's  'Collection'  was  reissued  next  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  supplying  a  reprint 
of  the  original  160^  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
A  Lover*s  Complaint.  The  new  title-page  was  curiously  in- 
accurate as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems  and  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The  words 
ran  :  '  A  Collection  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  :  being  all  The 
miscellanies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  which  were  Publish'd 
by  himself  in  the  year  1(^09,  and  now  correctly  Printed  from 
these  Editions.'  There  were  at  least  two  impressions  of  this 
'  Collection  in  Two  Volumes '.  In  one  of  these  impressions 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  <  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '  bore 
the  correct  date  of  15-99.  I^  another  impression,  the  title- 
pages  were  reprinted  with  the  date  changed  to  idop.  There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Lintott  knew  of  an  edition, 
belonging  to  that  year,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  or  of  the 
appended  '  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  '.  The  date  was  invented 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets. 
Giidon's  Another   collection    of    Shakespeare's    poems   followed 

Tt'iT'^  independently  in  1710.  This  edition  formed  an  un- 
authorized '  Seventh '  or  supplementary  volume  to  Rowc's 
more  or  less  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  1709. 
This  supplement  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Curll,  the 
notorious  printer-publisher,  with  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Charles  Gildon.     Rowe's  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,  had 
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no  hand  in  the  venture.  The  contents  included,  besides 
Venus  and  Adonis  2irs!\  Lucrece^  miscalled  ^Tarquin  and  Lucrece', 
the  whole  of  the  Poems  of  1^40,  with  its  clumsy  commingling 
of  the  Sonnets,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  A  Lovsi^s  Complaint^  and 
generous  extracts  from  the  work  of  Heywood  and  others. 
Gildon  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  volume  (pp.  111-25-5)  the 
alternative  titles  of  <  His  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  Miscellany 
Poems '  or  ^  Poems  on  Several  Occasions '.  In  a  critical  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  poems  (p.  449)  he  taunted  Lintott's  '  wise 
editor '  with  the  <  absurd  incoherency '  of  his  very  accurate 
reprint  of  The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim.  The  censorious  Gildon, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  original  editions  of  The 
Passionate  Pil^im^  denounced  Lintott  for  throwing  'into  a 
heap  without  any  distinction',  *a  medley  of  Shakespeare's 
[verses]  tho'  they  are  on  several  and  different  subjects.' 
A  factitious  value  attached  in  Gildon 's  eyes  to  the  capricious 
order  which  was  allotted  to  the  contents  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  the  1^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems^  and 
to  the  separate  titles  which  were  there  bestowed  on  the 
scattered  items. 

Gildon's  editorial  procedure  was  followed  in  five  succeed-  Later 
ing  reissues  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  were  undertaken  ^^g^^^^"*^" 

O  i  century 

during   the   first   three-quarters   of  the   eighteenth   centur)\  reprints  of 
The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim  was  published  with  the  Sonnets  and  the  editk)n^° 
usual  mass  of  irrelevant  verse,  in  the  collection  of  the  poems 
'  revised   by  Dr.  Sewell ',  which   formed    a   seventh  volume 
supplementary  to  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays  in  172s  y  in  a 
i  concluding   seventh  volume  of  an  edition    of  Shakespeare's 

Plays  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  idmo  in  1771  ;  in  the 
concluding  ninth  volume  of  '  Bell's  Edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays'  (London,  1774,  12"),  as  well  as  in  two 
independent  publications :    '  Poems  on  several  occasions  by 
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Shakespeare'  (London,  without  date,  i7<^o?  12*')  and  < Poems 
written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '  (London,  1778,  8°).  No 
notice  was  taken  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  the  editions 
of  his  plays  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Warburton,  and 
Steevens  (1778).  The  Passionate  Pilff-im  W2.?>  not  restored  to 
its  independence  till  Malone  edited  Shakespeare's  poems  in 
1780  in  his  <  Supplement '  to  the  1778  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  where  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  fills  pp.  709-3 (J.' 
Malone  omitted  the  two  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  the 
nineteenth  poem  on  the  ground  that  that  piece  was  by 
Marlowe ;  he  added  two  pieces  which  were  not  in  the  original 
edition — .the  two  stanzas  of  the  song: 

Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away 
(of  which  the  first  stanza  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  alone  by 
Shakespeare,  the  second  being  by  Fletcher)  and  the  enigmatic 
poem  on  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle^  which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  Chester's  'Loves  Martyr',  1.601.  Both  these  pieces 
had  been  included  in  the  Poems  of  1^40  and  the  many  re- 
issues of  that  volume.  Of  the  eighteen  pieces  which  Malone 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  he 
remarked :  '  Most  of  these  little  pieces  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,'  though  he  admitted  the 
possibility  that  one  or  two  '  might  have  crept  in  that  were 

'  At  page  iv  of  his  Advertisement  in  Vol.  i  Malone  wrote  : — '  Though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  editors  should 
have  attempted  to  separate  his  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the 
spurious  performances  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  intermixed,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earliest  editions.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued  out,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  has  been  implicitly  followed.'  Dr.  Richard  Farmer 
first  pointed  out  in  his  <  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Learning  '  (17^^)  that  Heywood 
and  not  Shakespeare  was  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Epistles  and  of  '■  all  the  other 
translations  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Shakespeare '. 
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not  the  production  of  our  author '.  In  most  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Malone's 
'Supplement'  The  'Passionate  Pilgrim  has  been  accorded  an 
independent  place  at  the  end  of  the  poems. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim   reached  three  editions.     Of  the  Census 
second  no  copy  is  known,  and  of  the  first  and  third  only  two  in  °  <^°P'^*- 
each  instance  are  traceable.     Of  these  four  copies,  two  are 
in  public  libraries  and  tv/o  are  in  private  hands.     All  are 
in  England. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  very  small  octavo.     The  First 
signatures  run  A-D  8  in  eights.    Only  A,  A  3,  A4,  B,  B  3,  C,  ^^™^' 
D  are  noted.     The  leaves  number  thirty-two.     There  is  no  Description 
pagination.     The  first  leaf,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
the  signature  A,  and  the  last  leaf,  which  is  unsigned,  are  blank. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  which  contain  the  text,  twenty-five  bear 
type  on  one  side — the  front  side — only.     The  three  concluding 
leaves,  D  y,  D  5,  D  7,  alone  have  type  on  both  sides.     On  C  3 
appears   a   second  title : — SONNETS  |  To   sundry  notes   of 
Musicke.  |  ^t    london  |  Printed    for  W.    laggard,  and    are 
I  to   be   sold   by  W.  Leake,  at    the   Grey-|  hound  in  Paules 
Churchyard.  |  15-99.  |      As   in   many  other  small   books    of 
poetry  of  the  period,  each   page   of  print   has   two   linear 
ornaments — one  above  and  another  below  the  type. 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  if  9  9,  one 
is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell. 

The  Capell  copy  measures  4}"x  3J-".     Its  state  is  some-  i^°-  ^     .j 
what  dirty,  and  the  date  on  the  second  title-page  has  been  copy,  1599. 
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First  cut  ofF  by  the  binder.     With  it  is  bound  up  the  i<52o  edition 

Edition,       of  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  it  follows.     There  is  an  old  MS.  note 
^^^^'  at  the  end  of  the  book  running,  '■  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  5- 

leaves  back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'  This  copy, 
which  once  belonged  to  '  Honest  Tom  Martin '  of  Palgrave, 
the  historian  of  Thetford  (kj 9 7-1 771),  has  his  autograph 
signature.  It  was  reproduced  in  photo-lithography  in  1883  in 
the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  10,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Dowden. 
j^o  jj  The  Britwell  copy  was  purchased  in  1 8  9  f  by  Mr.  Wake- 

The  Brit-      field  Christie  Miller  (died  three  years  later)  from  Sir  Charles 
well  copy,      isham,  Bart.,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire.    This  copy 
^^'  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  an  upper  lumber- 

room  at  Lamport  Hall  in  September,  18(^7.  It  is  bound  in 
a  vellum  cover,  probably  of  contemporary  date,  between  two 
other  poetical  tracts,  viz. : — William  Leake's  15-99  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonisy  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known,  and  an  un- 
dated edition  of  ^  The  Epigrammes  and  Elegies  by  I.  D,  and  C.  M? 
(i.  e.  Sir  John  Da  vies  and  Christopher  Marlowe).  This  copy 
measures  \\"  x  31"  and  is  in  very  clean  condition.  It  is  here 
reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  for  the  first  time  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs,  Christie  Miller.  A  typed  reproduction 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  was  published  in  a  limited 
edition  of  1 3 1  copies,  together  with  the  two  tracts  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  in  1870. 
Third  The  third  edition  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  leaves  by  the 

Edition,  unwarranted  addition  of  Heywood's  rendering  of  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  The  title  runs :— THE  |  PASSIONATE  | 
PILGRIME.  I  OR  I  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets^  \  hetweene  Venus  and 
Adonis,  |  newly  corrected  and aug-\  mented.  |  By  W.Shakespere.  \  The 
third  Edition.  |  Where-unto  is  newly  ad-|ded  two  Loue-Epistles, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Hell  en  ^  and  Hellens  an  s  were  backe 
againe  to  Paris.  \  Printed  by  W.  laggard.     \6iz.  \ 

The  text  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  set  up  again  with 
small  alteration.  Rather  more  italic  type  was  used  in  the 
new  composition.  The  signatures  of  the  enlarged  volume  ran 
from  A-H  8  in  eights.    The  first  and  last  leaves  were  blank, 
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Third  and  there  was  no  pagination.     The  reprint  of  The  Passionate 

Edition,  Pilgrim  foUowed  the  example  of  the  original  edition  in  leaving 
the  verso  of  the  leaves  blank  through  the  first  three  sheets 
A-C.  Sheet  D  was  differently  treated.  The  type  was  set  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  with  the  result  that  the  text  ended  on 
the  verso  of  Dy,  and  did  not  reach  as  in  the  first  edition  the 
verso  of  D7.  The  second  title  reappears  on  C3,  with  the 
altered  date  i5i2,  thus: — 

Sonnets  :  To  sundry  Notes  of  Musicke    [scroll  device] 
At  London  Printed  by  W.  laggard  1612. 
No.  III.  The  Bodleian  copy,  which  measures  4I-"  x  3^'',  is  in  the 

Bodleian  Malonc  coUcctiou.  It  is  numbered  Malone  328,  and  bears  a 
«^opyj  I  li-  manuscript  note  signed 'E.  M. '  and  dated  October  22,  1785-. 
Malone  there  points  out  that  Heywood's  translations  from 
Ovid  were  generally  assumed  to  be  by  Shakespeare  until 
Dr.  Farmer  noted  their  true  authorship  in  1766.  The  copy 
is  peculiar  in  having  two  title-pages,  of  which  one  has  the 
words  By  W.  Shakespere^  in  the  central  space,  and  the  other  is 
without  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Shakespeare's  name 
was  removed  by  the  publisher  Jaggard,  at  the  request  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Heywood,  and  that  the  title-page 
bearing  Shakespeare's  name  was  cancelled  and  another  sub- 
stituted to  accompany  late  impressions  of  the  book.  By  a 
happy  accident  the  two  titles  survive  together  in  Malone's 
copy.  The  title  which  lacks  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  known 
to  be  extant  anywhere  else. 
No.  IV.  The  second  copy,  which  measures  47-5"  x  3:^",  belongs 

The  Love-     to  Mr.  Johu  E.  T.  Lovcday  of  Williamscote,  near  Banbury. 
^ay^copy,      ^^y^Q  titic-page  has  in  the  centre  the  words  By  W.  Shakespere. 
The  existence  of  this  copy  was  only  made  known  in   1882. 
It  was  originally  bound  in  rough  calf  with  five  other  rare 
tracts  of  contemporary  date.    The  Passionate  Pil^im  occupied 
the  second  place.    The  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words  : 
« e  libris  Jac :  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr  :  Oxon 

1738' 
The  inscription  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  owner, 
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James  Merrick,  feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  made  Third 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  religious  poet  and  classical  ^'°™'^-> 
and  biblical  scholar.  Merrick  died  in  i7<^9,  within  three  days 
of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  and  left  this,  with  many  other 
scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  his  friend  John  Loveday  of 
WiUiamscote  (171 1-89),  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
owner.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  the  five  accompanying 
tracts  have  been  lately  separately  bound  in  morocco  and  are 
kept  together  in  a  case  of  the  same  material.' 

*  Mr.  Loveday,  who  carefully  described  his  copy  of  The  Fassionate  Pilgrim 
and  the  rare  tracts  (originally  bound  with  them)  in  Notes  and^lueries  (Aug.  la, 
1 8 8a),  sixth  ser.  vol.  vi,  kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  personal 
examination  of  them.  The  accompanying  tracts  are  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together,  as  follows  : — 

I.  The  Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted  in  the  Historic  of  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha.     By  James  Gresham.     London  Printed  for  R.  A.  16-1.6. 

3.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  death  of  that  thrice  valiant 
Capitaine,  and  most  godly  Martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knight  Lord  Cobham. 
Printed  bv  V.  S.  for  William  Wood  i<^oi. 

4..  The  Kings  Prophecie  :  or  Weeping  Joy.  Expressed  in  a  Poeme,  to 
the  Honor  of  Englands  too  great  Solemnities.  Jos :  Hall  London  :  Printed 
by  T.  C.  for  Symon  Waterson.  Reprinted  for  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  J.  E.  T. 
Loveday. 

5^.  Britain's  Ida.  Written  by  that  Renowned  Poet,  Edmond  Spencer. 
London  :  Printed  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Eagle  and  Child  in  Britaines  Bursse.     i(^a8. 

6.  John  Marston's  The  Scourge  of  Villanie.  Three  Bookes  of  Satyres. 
Perseus.  Nee  scompros  [x/V]  metuentia  carmina,  nee  thus.  At  London.  Printed 
by  I.  R.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Busbie,  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe 
of  the  Crane,  155)8. 

The  last  three  tracts  have  linear  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
each  page  of  text,  as  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
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Printed  ior  W.  laggard  ,  and  arc 

to  be  foKi  hv  W.  Leake,  at  ihc  Grcy- 
hounvi  in  Paules  Churchyard, 

I  5?  5>. 


.V: 


WTHen  nriy  Louc  fwcare?  that  (Vie  is  ma^e  of  trut!., 

I  doc  bclecuc  her  (though  1  know  fnc Iks) 
That  (be  might  thinke  me  lome  vntutor  d youth, 
Vnikilfull  rnthc worlds falfcfcrccrics. 
Thu  s  vainlv  thinking  thai  (he  ihmkcs  m  c  younj. 
Although  I  know  my  yeares  be  paft  tlie  bdft : 
I  fmiling,  crcdite  her  taHc  fpcakingtoung. 
Outfacing  faults  m  Louc,  with  loucs  ili  rdi. 
But  whcre'.ore  (ayes  my  Louc  that  (he  is  youn§  * 
And  wherefore  fay  noti,  thatlamold* 
O,  Loucs  beft  habitc  «  afoothingtounc. 
And  Age  (m  Louc)  loues  net  to  haue  yeares  told. 
Thcrtore  lie  lye  with  Louc,  and  Louc  with  mc, 
Smce  that  our  faults  m  Looe  thus  fwothcr  d  be. 

A3 


•T^Vo  Loucs  I  hau^,  ofComfort,  and  Drfpair^ 

That  like  two  Spirus,  do  fuggdt  mc  ftiU : 
My  bmer  Anccll  is  a  Man  (right  faiic) 
>4y  worfer  fpinte  a  Woman  (colour  d  ilL) 
To  winne  mc  loonc  to  hell,  my  Female  cuill 
Tcmptctli  my  better  Angcll  trom  my  fide. 
And  would  conupt  my  Samt  tobc  a  Duidl, 
V/ooma  his  purity  wnh  her  faiic  pride. 
And  wliether  that  my  Angcll  be  turadc  fccnd, 
SufpeA  I  may  (yet  not  da^eftiy  tell : 
Vor  being  both  to  me  :  both,  to  each  friend, 
Igheflion^AnecllmanothershcU: 

The  truth  I  (hall  not  know,  but  Inic  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  Angcil  fire  my  good  one  out, 
A4 


i:^M^^' 


r\Id  not  the  heauenly  Rhetorike  of  ihinc  d;, 

Gainft  whom  tae  world  could  not  hold  argumcr, 
Perfwade  mv  hart  to  this  tallc  pcnuric  : 
Vowes  far  thcc  broke  defer  ac  not  puniihmcnt. 
A  woman  1  torfwore :  but  I  will  pi'jue 
Thou  being  a  GoddelVc,  1  foriWoic  not  thcc : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heauenly  louc. 
Thy  grace  bemg  gainde,  aires  all  difgrace  m  tnc. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is. 
Then  thou  taire  Sun,ihat  on  this  earth  doth  \Kmc, 
Exhale  this  vapor  vow,  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  tault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  to<jlc  is  not  fo  wife 
To  brcake  an  Oath,  to  win  a  parauife  f 


A 


^WcctCycherca,  (itcingby  aBrookf , 

*^  With  votirte  Aoonis,  loucly,  frdli  and  grcenr. 

Did  court  die  Lad  wiili  man  v  a  loucly  laokc, 

5  a  Ji  lookcs  as  none  could  Ix*c  hue  r>€ai«ic*  cjuecn. 

She  told  him  ilorits,  to  .Wight  his  cares . 

She  ihcw  d  him  tauors,  to  aBurc  his  cie : 

To  win  his  hart,  lac  tou:hc  him  here  and  thcic. 

Touches  fo  (oft  ibU  conquer  chaftitic. 

But  whcdier  vnripcyeares  did  want  conceit, 

Ot  he  renifde  :o  take  her  figured  ptoHcr, 

The  tender  niblcr  woidd  not  touch  the  bait. 

But  fnule,  and  leaft,  at  cucry  gentle  offer : 

1  hen  fell  (he  on  her  badce,tairc  queen,  &  to.vard 
He  rofc  and  tan  away,  ah  tbolc  too  froward. 


I 


1^  Louc  make  me  fbrlWorn,  how  (hal  I  fvvcrc  to  kn'c? 

O,  ntucr  faith  oouid  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed: 
Tiv  High  to  n^'  feltc  tbrTvrorn,  to  thtc  lie  conftant  prouc^ 
ihdfc  thoghti  to  mc  hkc  Okcs,to  thee  like  Oficrs  bowci 
Studdy  his  byasleaues,  and  makes  his  bodce  thine e:cs, 
where  all  thofc  pleafurcs  hue,  that  An  can  comprehend': 
It  knowledge  be  the  markc,to  know  thee  lliaJl  luff;cc : 
Wei  learned  is  that  toung  that  well  can  thee  comment. 
All  ignorant  that  foule,that  fees  thee  without  wonder, 
Whicli  IS  to  mefonoe  praifc,  that  I  tliy  paits  admyrc  : 
ThmceyeIoueshghtningieems,thv  voice  his  dreadfu2 
\vhith(not  to  anger  bcnt)is  mahck  &  fwect  bre(thundcc 
Ccldftiall  as  thou  art,  O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong : 
TofinghcaiicnspcailCjWithruchan  eanhly  coun^ 


^^t^ 


^Carfc  had  the  Sunne  dndc  vp  the  deawy  ntome, 
•^And  fcarfc  the  heard  gon:  to  the  hcd^'cMc  liaJc; 
When  Cythcrca  (all  in  Lou  :  torlomc) 
A  longiiie  tariancc  for  Adonis  m:.dc 
Vndcr  an  Ofycr  gtowmg  by  a  brookc, 
A  brookc,  where  Aden  vide  to  coolc  his  fpleooc : 
Hot  was  the  dav,  (he  hotter  that  did  iooke 
For  hisapproch,  thatottcn  there  had  bccnc 
Anon  he  comes,  and  rfirowcs  his  Mamie  bv. 
And  ftood  ftarkc  naked  on  tlic  Brookes  grcenc  bria; 
The  Sonne  look  t  on  the  world  with  glorious  ae. 
Yet  not  Jo  w:  ftly,  as  this  Quccne  on  fiim  • 
He  fpying  her,  bounrt  in  (whereas  he  flood) 
Oh  1  o  V  E  (quoth  Ihc)  why  was  not  1  a  tiood  > 


t;  Aire  is  my  louc,  but  not  (b  faire  as  ficHe. 
Milde  3s  a  Doue,  but  neither  true  nor  truftjc, 

Erighxr  then  glaflc,  and  yet  as  glaflc  is  brittle. 

Softer  then  waxc,  and  y  ct  as  Iron  rufty : 
A 1%  pale,  wirfi  danuskc  die  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  fiilfcr  to  dct'ace  her. 

Her  lips  to  nune  how  often  hath  (he  ioy  ncd, 
Eetwccnc  each  kilichcr  othcs  of  true  louc  fw^nn^ 
How  many  tiles  to  pleafe  me  hath  (he  coyncd, 
Drcadm;  m^  louc,  the  loffe  whereof ftiU  fearing. 

Yet  in'tWcmidsofall  her  pure  protcftmgs,  '      . 

Her  &ith,  her  otbes,  her  t=arcs,  and  aU  were  icaftmgu 

She  burnt  with  louc,  as  ftraw  with  fire  flariicth. 
She  burnt  out  louc,  as  foone  as  ftraw  out  burncth: 
She  fram  d  the  louc,  and  yet  ihc  fovl  d  the  framm§. 
She  bad  lou  e  lart,  and  y  ct  ihc  tell  a  n.ming. 
Was  ihi>  a  loucr,  or  a  Letcher  whether  > 

fiai  m  the  beft,  ihoi^h  excellent  m  neither. 
B 


tF  Mufickc  and  fwcciPoctric  agree, 
*  As  they  m-:ft  needs  (the  Silter  and  the  brother) 
Then  muil  the  loue  be  great  twixt  thee  jnd  uic, 
Becaufc  thoa  lou'ft  the  one,  and  1  the  other, 
Dowland  to  thee  is  deere,  whofe  heaucnly  tuch 
Vpon  the  Lute,  dooth  rauifh  humane  (cnfc: 
Spcnlcr  to  me,  whofe  dcepc  Conceit  is  fuch. 
As  pal'sing  all  conceit,  needs  no  detlncc. 
Thou  lou  ft  to  hcarc  tlic  fweet  nxlodious  (bund. 
That  Phoebus  Lute  (the  Qt^Krenc  of  Mu:cke)  makes : 
And  I  in  dcepc  Dcligh:  am  chicfiv  drownd. 
When  as  himlclfc  to  finf^n:;  h.;  betakes. 
One  God  is  God  ofboth  (as  Poets  fainc) 
Oac  Kniglu  Iouc>  Eoch,  and  both  in  thcc  rcmaiic. 


p  Aire  was  die  morne,  when  the  fiirc  Quecnc  oflouc, 

Pala  tor  (brrow  then  her  nulkc  white  Douc, 
For  AdonsCike,  a  j'&ungftcr  pioud  and  wildc. 
Her  (land  ihe  takes  vpon  a  ftccpc  vp  hil! , 
Anon  Adonis  comes  wiih  home  and  hounds. 
She  filly  Queenc,  with  more  then  ioucs  good  will. 
Forbad  tlicl)oy  hie  fliould  not  parte  thofe  grounds. 
Once  (quoth  Oie)  did  I  fee  a  f Jire  Iwcet  youth 
Here  in  thefe brakes,  deepe  wounded  with  a  Boare, 
Decpe  in  the  thigh  a  fpeftadc  of  ruth, 
6«c  in  my  thigh  (q-joth  (he)  here  was  tlic  fore. 
She  (hewed  hers,  be  (aw  more  wounds  then  one. 
And  blu(hingflcd;  and  left  her  all  alone. 
B    a 


SWeetRolc,  tairc  flower,  vntimcly  pIuckt,(oonvadcI, 
Pluckt  in  the  bud,  an<l  vaded  m  the  fpring  • 
Bright  orient  pcarlc,  alackc  too  tinxlv  r.-.adc  J, 
Paire  creature  kildc  too foon by  Deaths  lliarpc  fii'.rj : 
Like  a  precne  pluirbe  that  hangs  vpona  ucc: 
And  fafs  (durough  windc)  bciorc  the  tall  fuould  be. 

I  wcepe  iat  thee,  and  yet  no  caufcl  hrar. 
For  why  ■  thou  kits  mc  nothing  in  thy  v  ill  • 
And  yet  thou  Icits  mc  more  then  1  did  craue, 
for  why  1  craucd  nothing  ot'ihee  Ihll: 
O  yes  (deare  friend  I  pardon  aauc  'Xthce, 
Thy  diftomeiu  thou  didil  bequeath  to  a<. 


Vt !ms  with  Adonis  fittJ^gby  her, 
Vndcr  a  NUrdc  lliade  bcgi'i  to  woor  hir.i. 
She  told  the  vounglinchow  god  Mars  a.J  trie  hn, 
Andashcfeiltohcr,(l»cfJltohi:n. 
Eu=n  thus  (quochfric)  the  voibkc  ^oJ  cnibiac  t  inc 
And  then  (he  cUpt  Adonis  in  hur  jr.ncs^ :  ^ 
Eucn thus  (qaoth  mc^  the  warh-^e gi»d  vn.ac  i  mc, 
MiftheboyihouldvfcUcck>u,nr,chanTws: 
fcucn  thus  (quoth  ihe)  he  IciTcd  on  my  bpvH.s, 
AndwithhcrbPsonhisdidiftthc  fcizurc- 
And  as  (hcfctched  breath,  away  he  skips, 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pl^alurc. 
All,  that  1  had  my  Lady  « this  bay : 
TokilFc  and  dip  mc  uU  I  runaway. 


/^  rabbcd  age  and  youth  cannot  Iiue  rogctlicr, 
^  Youth  is'ful  of  plcal'aivx,  A2C  is  lull  ofcare, 
Youih  like  fumincr  niorne,AseT:kc  wmtcr  wcaUw, 
Youth  like  fammcr  braiw,  A,y  hkz  w^iccr  bare. 
Youth  IS  ttill  of  Iport,  Ages  brcaA  is  ihprt, 
Y'Htth  IS  nimble,  Ace  i^  lame  ^ 

Youtli  lihot  andbo  a,  Age  is  wcakc  and  co;d, 
Youwhi«;wJ<l,ani  Ascisnmo. 

Age  I  aoc  abhor  tScc,Youd^  I  doc  adore  thcc, 
6mvlou:m.  lou.isyojn^r  ,,      ._ 

Agel  doc  dcfi.- :h.-e.  Ohf.v^ctS;itphc4rdhicthce: 
For  me  thinks  thju  lUi;:*  too  long. 


■nEauty  ii  but  a  vainc  and  doabttuH  good, 
'^A  ftii-un^  eloflc,  tLut  valcih  fodainly, 
Aflowa  thit  dies,  when  fir't  a  gi' » lobud, 
Abrialcglalfc,  thar  sb'o'<ca  nrciertly. 
A  dou.-ttuU  good,  a  gloir:,a  glaflc,  2 flower. 
Loft,  vaJcd,  bi«Jccn,  dead  Aidun  an  hourc. 

And  as  goodb  \o%  are  fcld  or  ncUff  found. 
As  vaded  g.oill  no  rubbing  will  rchdh : 
As  Bowers  dead,  U.  vridi.Tcd  on  the  ground. 
As  bio':cn glalTc nofvma'U  t-inr=dicfle. 
Sobcauty  ilem  '.'.ton  c,forcucrbft,      ^ 
In  fpiic  or  pluli  Jcc,pamun2,pamc  and  co' .. 


/'"i .<«!  night,  good  rc{l,ah  nyihcr  be  my  fnirc, 
5hv  bad '^Ood  ni'^lu,  t'ln  kcjt  ny  icll  away, 

\nd  dalt  mc  to  a  cai)bai  ha:-.e»'c  wuh  tJtr; 

1  o  ddcani  on  tlw:  «1o'jbt'>  of  mv  fie*,  a  v . 
Faio*'cIl  (quoth  llic")  and  coirc  a^,i:ne  to  morrow 
1-  arc  well  I  could  not,fi>r  I  liipt  with  foiiow. 


Yet  at  my  parting  fwcctly  did  llidiv.i!?. 
In  kornc  or  thcndlTiip,  niU  I  conlUr  whcrlirr  - 
"Tmay  be  tl.c  ioyd  to  icall  at  my  exile, 
Tinay  be  againc,to  make  mc  wander  thither. 
VS'andcr  (  a  word  )  tor  lliadowes  lilrc  ir.y  Ic'tc, 
As  take  the  painc  but  cannot  pluckc  tlic  PwLc. 


Lor4 


mm 


toi-d  how  mine  dcs  throw  gazes  to  the  Eaft, 
My  ban  dorh  charge  riie  watch,thc  morning  lifc 
Doth  late  each  mouing  fcencc  trom  iciie  reft , 
Not  daring  truft  the  otiice  of  mine  ties. 

While  Ph  Jomela  fits  and  fir.g<;,  I  fit  and  nurk. 
And  Willi  her  laves  were  tuned  lik  e  the  larke. 

For  (he  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditt<^ 

And  dmics  away  darkcdrciming  ni^hr. 

The  niglit  \o  packt,  I  poft  vnto  my  pretty, 

Hjrt  hath  his  h<»pc,and  cies  their  wiihcd  fieht. 

Sorrow  changd  lolblaccjand  folace  mixt  with  fbrrow, 
I-ot  why,  ihe  fightjanti  bad  me  come  to  morrow. 


m^^^^^m^m^ 


Verc  I  widi  hcr,rfic  nidit  would  po't  too  foonc. 
Bat  now  arc  minutes  added  to  AcliOurcN; 
To  rj>icc  me  no\T,  ech  minutcfecroei  an  hourc. 
Yet  noc  for  me,  ihme  fun  to  fuccour  fi-  ;wcr$. 
lack  night,pcep  day,cood  day  of  night  nowbonw 
Shon  nighc  to  m£ht,and  length  tliy  fclic  to  morrov 
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»  5  5>  «?• 


IT  was  a  LordL'iqs  daughter,  thcfaircft  one  ot  I'mce 
I  hat  Iikcd  oth-.r  nuiiUr,af  well  as  well  n\^c<■.^■  bt, 
1  ill  lookinc  on  an  Hnghl'haun,  the  tainrft  thatciccoul 

Her  fxncic  fell  a  turninq. 
Lonq  WIN  th^  combat  doubtfull,  that  loucwith  Ioiicuk: 
To  leauc  the  maiftcr  loueltlfe,  or  kd!  ihr  g  ill*m  knigWi 
To  put  in  praft  jfc  cidKr  >  alas  it  was  a  rpiic 

Vnto  the  f  lly  damWl. 
Butoncmuftbtreftifcdjinorc  mick!c  w.i^  thcpaiiic. 
That  nothing  could  be  vfed,to  turnc  thtm  botli  to  gau 
For  of  the  two  the  trufty  kni^hc  was  wounded  with  dA> 

Ala<  flic  could  not  helpc  it. 
Thus  art  with  armcs  contcnding.was  yiHoi  of  chc  day 
WhKh  bv  a  gift  of  learning,  did  bcarc  the  ina»d  .v.vay. 
Then  lullaby  the  leaxncd  man  bath  ^ot  the  Lady  ^ay , 
F«r  now  my  fong  is  ended. 


i..^ 


QN  a<Lijr(aLickethcdaT) 

Loue  whofe  month  wai  cacr  May- 
Spied  a  bloflbme  pavilng  fair. 
Playing  m  die  wamon  ayrc. 
Through  the  vJuct  Icaifci  the  v.  ind 
AH  vnfccnegin  piffajjc  find, 
1  hat  thelt^ucr  (Adtc  to  death) 
Wi'.ht  himfclfc  the  hcajoubrsatli, 
Ajrrc  (quoch  he)  thy  chctits  nuy  blowe 
Ayrc,  wotdd  I  might  trnimph  Jd 
But  (alas)iiiy  hand l-atli/'worm , 
Ncrc  to  plucke  ifiec  from  rh)  throne, 
\ojt(aljche)  tor>-outh\n!ncct, 
Youtn,*<>apc  to  pluck  a  Iwctt, 
Thou  for  whoinc  louc  m  nuM  r¥veare, 
luno  but  an  Hthiopc  were 
And  deny  bv-mlc!te  iir»r  louc 
Tunung  moi  tail  int  thy  Loue, 


^^mm 


MY  flocks  fccdc  r.ot,my  E-ves breed  not. 
My  Rams  f^cd  r.o:,  aU  is  auas: 
louc  IS  dym§,Faic'nes  dety  lue. 
Harts  ncnying,  ciufcr  ofihis. 
Ml  mv  merry  Iiggcs  are  quite  tbrqot, 
AU  my  Lsd.cs  loueis  lolt  (god  aoi; 
Where  her  f.uthvvas  Srmdv  fixt  m  .one. 
There  a  nay  is  plact  without  remoiic. 
One  fiUy  crollc,  wrought  -ill  mv  IcHc, 
O  frowning  fortune  curfcd  fickle  dame. 
For  now  I  fcc^mconftancy, 
More  m  wow  en  then  i.i  men  rcnume. 


InblacVc  mornc  T,  all  fearts  fcome  I, 
Louc  hath  lorlornc  mc,  humj^  in  tiuoll: 
Hart  is  bleedine,  all  hclpc  needing, 
O  cruel]  lj>ecdui5,  frau  jiccJ  with  gall. 
lAy  (lic^'bcardN  pipe  can  found  no  dcalc. 
My  wcathcTi  l»cll  nnps  doletiiU  knc'l. 
My  curtailc  dog;e  ttiat  wont  to  Yjluc  plaij, 
rlaits  not  at  all  butd-cmcs  afraid, 

VVidi  fighes  lb  dccpc,procu  res  id  wcq>c. 
In  howling  w  Jc,to  Ice  my  dolcflill  plight. 
How  fghcs  rdound  throirgh  hartles  ground 
Like  a  choulaad  vanqurtlu  men  in  bloJic  h^bt. 


\^ZL. 


C^<*sJSo4rk 


Clcare  wcls  fprin^  noc,  fwcere  birds  Cngoc*. 
<  irccnc  plant,  bring  not  o.  ui  ihcir  die. 
Hoards  lUnds  \iiccpin§,riocks  all  lle^pmg, 
Niniphcs  bUckc  pcipng  fcircrully: 
Aliour  pUalurc  k:io.%nc  to  v^pocrc  fwainor 
AUour  merric  mc;ungjontlic  pbrncj, 
All  our  cutnuig  '.port  Irom  y#»N  tied, 
Ail  our  loucis  lort,for  louc  is  dead, 

Farewell  fwcct  louc  iby  like  ftcrc  wa;, 

For  a  fwect  content  d^e  cauic  of  all  iry  »»*oc 

Poorc  Coridcjn  mu'.t  hue  alone. 

Other  hclpc  for  hi lU  I  Ice  thai  there  u  none. 


^J^-hcn 


,  ._^»  as  ihine  eve  hath  chcfe  the  Dame, 
An  J  ftil lie  ihc  dare  that  thou  lhouIdl\  ftnkc, 

let  rcalort  rule  things  worthy  bUice, 

As  well  as  f.ncyrpartyall  mi«^!n) 
Take  counfell  oflome  wiler  1  cad. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  ynwcd. 

And  when  then  comft  thy  talc  to  tell, 
S  noot'  1  not  ihy  toung  with  filed  talke, 
Lcaft  ihcfome  fubtJl  '.ua^lifc  imcil, 
A  Cr  p^c  foone  can  ^de  a  halt. 

But  plainly  fay  thou  louft  her  well. 

And  fet  her  peifon  forth  to  (ale. 

D 


What  ihouph  her  fro\vning  browcs  be  bent 
Her  d«  ud  'lookcs  wili  cal.neyer  nitht. 
And  then  too  I  -ite  ihe  w  I!  rcpcnt. 
That  thus  diircmblcd  her  dJi  :ht. 
And  r.vicc  ddire  yer  it  be  d.iv. 
That  which  witli  I'corac  ihc  put  away. 

What  rfiough  (he  ftriue  to  try  her  i\r  ngih , 
And  ban  andbraule,3nd  fay  the  niy: 
H.rfcwblc  force  will  yeeld  at  knctli. 
Wren  cratt  hath  taug'  t  her  thas  to  fay: 
H^d  women  bctnc  lb  tlroii^  as  raci» 
In  uaxh  you  had  not  hid  a.  tliciu 


V^, 
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And  to  her  win  ftanoe  aS  thy  waies. 
Spare  not  to  fpen<l,and  chit^y  there. 
Where  thy  dclan  may  merit  praifc 
By  ringiug  in  thy  Ladies  eare. 

The  ftrongeftcaftlc,  tower  and  towne. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downc. 

Seruc  alwaies  wkh  aflurcd  tiuft. 

And  m  thy  lute  be  humble  true, 

Vnlelfc  thy  Lady  proue  vniuft, 

Prcafc  neucr  thou  to  chuTc  a  new: 

When  omc  (hall  ferucbc  thou  noc  ibckc. 
To  proffer  thoogh  Ihc  put  thee  back. 


The  wUe>  anJ  {rui!c<  that  women  workc, 
D  llerabled  v/uh  an  outward  fhcw: 
The  cricks  and  coyc^  ihar  in  xlicv.  Itirkc, 
Tlie  Cock  that  treads  th<'  ihall  (lor  knw, 
Haue  you  not  heard  it  faid  tnU  ott» 
A  Wonuns  nay  doth  Itand  toe  nougl.t. 

Thinite  Women  ftill  to  ftrtue  widi  men. 
To  Hnne  and  ncJcr  for  to  taint. 
There  is  no  hcauen  by  holy  then) 
When  time  wiiii  aiic  ihall  them  attain^ 
Were  kilfcs  all  the  loycs  n  bed. 
One  Wonvin  would  another  Acd> 

But  foft  enouch,too  nr-idi  1  fcarc, 
Lcart  that  niV  auftrene  heare  ray  long. 
She  will  noclhdc  to  round  me  on  tlvaic. 
To  teach  my  touns^  to  be  lo  long: 
Yet  will  n»cblu''h,hcrebc  it  faid. 
To  hcaiehcr  (ccrcts  (bbcwraid. 


<^< 
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T  lucwithmeandbemyLoac, 

And  we  wiJl  all  the  plcafurcs  prcuc  . 
That  hales  and  vallies,  dales  and  fields. 
And  all  the  craggy  mountaincs yecld. 

There  will  wc  fit  vpon  the  Rocks, ' 
And  fee  die  Shephcards  feed  t'ncir  flocl:s. 
By  ihallow  Riuc^s,  by  \vhofe  tak 
Melodious  buds  fing  Madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  ^  beJ  of  Rofcs, 
With  a  thoufand  fragrant  pofcs, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  Kirtle 
Imbiodcrcdallwuhleauesof  Minlc. 


A  beft  of  Amw  and  Yuye  buds, 
Wi  h  Corall  Clafps  and  Am'  cr  ftikls, 
rtnd  if  thcfc  plcalure  $  may  thee  moue, 
Thcnbuc  with  me,  aiul  be  my  Loue. 

Lomftinfvpere, 


I 


T  that  ine  World  and  Lauc  were  youngs 
And  cruth  in  eucrv  fhephcards  toung^ 
Tbtf.  pretty  plea!urc<  might  me  nioue. 
To  liiJc  with  thee  and  be  my  Loue. 


e^i 


7^ 


A  S  k  fen  ypon  a  Day , 

m  the  mtiry  Month  of  Mjf, 
Sitting  in  a  pleafim  (hade. 
Which  a  grouc  of  Myrtles  luatk, 
Bcaftes  cud  Icapcand  Birds  did  fing, 
Trees  did  grow,and  Plants  did  fpt »^ 
Eucry  dung  did  banish  moiie, 
Saue  the  Nighangalc  alone. 
Shee(poorc  Bird  ^as  all  todomc, 
Leand  her  breaft  Tp-tiH  a  th«rne, 
i^  nd  there  fung  the  doUulft  Ditty, 
Thac  to  heare  u  was  great  Pitty, 
Fie.fie, fie,  now  would  ihc  cry 
TcrUjTcru^  and  l^y: 


r^ 


That  to  hcarc  her  fb  corrprain^ 
Scarce  I  could. from  tcarcs  rcfraine: 
Fcr  iKr  gncfes  fo  liuely  iKowne, 
Miue  m :  thinke  vporMninc  ownc 
Ah  chou  _'k  I):hoa  raourn'l  in  vaine. 
None  cakes  p'tty  on  thy  painc: 
S^nllci's  Trees,  thev  caiinot  hearc  tJiee, 
Ruthleirt;  Bearcs,tliey  will  not  chetrc  dicc. 
King  Pand:on,  he  is  dead; 
All  ity  friends  arc  lapt  in  Lead. 
All  thy  fellow  Birds  doc  fing, 
Cardcflc  of  thy  forrowirig. 


t^ 


Whilft  ts  fickle  Pottunc  fmJdc, 
Thou  and  I,wcrcb«bbc5Uild. 
Eacry  one  tha  flatters  thcc. 
Is  no  fricni  m  xxdtxi^ 
Words  are  cafic,likc  the  win^ 
Faitl»aiU  fcicnds  are  hard  »  imd: 
tuer>-  man  wiU  be  thy-fricnd, 
Whim  thou  haft  whci cwith  to  fpcnd. 

Butif  ftore  ofCrownes  be  leant, 
I4o  man  will  fiipply  *y  want 
lfthatonebepro<M»   "    . 
Bountiftill  they  will  him  coH. 

And  with  fu  ch-hke  flattering, 

Pkty  bathe  were  aKin§. 


IfhebeaJdifttorice, 
Quickly  him,diey  will  intioe. 
hco  Women  hec  be  bent, 
Thc)'  haue  at  Commaundcmenc. 
But  if  Fortune  once  doc  frowne. 
Then  farewell  lus  great  renownc: 
They  that  hiwnd  on  hiai  before, 
Vfe  his  company  no  more. 
Hee  that  i$  thy  hiend  indcede^ 
Hce  will  hclf>e  thee  in  thy  aeedci 
If  thou  forrowjhe  wJl  weepc : 
I  f  thou  wake,hce  cannot  (lecp£ 
Thus  of  cucry  griefc,in  hart 
Hee,wich  thec,docth  beare  a  part. 
TWe  are  ccrtainc  figiies,to  know 
Faithfull  friend,  from  BatT  ring  toe. 
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■  tics. 


Though    Shakespeare's   sonnets  are  unequal  in  literary  General 
merit,  many  reach  levels  of  lyric  melody  and  meditative  enerqy^^^^'^^'^^^'^^ 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry.     Numerous 
lines  like 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy 
or 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

seem  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  human  utterance.  If 
a  few  of  the  poems  sink  into  inanity  beneath  the  burden  of 
quibbles  and  conceits,  others  are  almost  overcharged  with  the 
mellowed  sweetness  of  rhythm  and  metre,  the  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  vividness  of  imagery,  and  the  stimulating 
fervour  of  expression  which  are  the  finest  fruits  of  poetic 
power.* 

'  This  preface  mainly  deals  with  the  bibli(^raphical  history  of  the  sonnets, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  their  publication.  In 
regard  to  the  general  significance  of  the  poems — their  bearing  on  Shake- 
speare's bic^raphy  and  character  or  their  relations  to  the  massive  sonnet 
literature  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad — 1  only  offer  here  a  few  remarks  and 
illustrations  supplementary  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  these  subjects 
in  my  Life  of  Shakespeare^  fifth  edition,  i^of,  or  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Elizabethan  Sonnets,  '^4  (Constable's  reissue  of  Arber's  English  Garnerj. 
The  abundant  criticism  which  has  been  lavished  on  my  already  published 
comments  has  not  modified  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  my  general  position 
or  in  the  fruitfulness  of  my  general  line  of  investigation.  My  friend  Canon 
Beeching  has,  in  reply  to  my  strictures,  ably  restated  the  'autobiographic' 
or  'literal*  theory  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  sonnets  (1904.),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  attaches  insufficient  weight  to  Shakespeare's  habit  of  mind 
elsewhere,  and  to  the  customs  and  conventions  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  to  those  which  nearly  touch  the  relations  commonly  subsisting 
among  Elizabethan   authors,   patrons,  and  publishers.      Canon  Beeching's 
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The  sonnets,  which  number  15-4,  are  not  altogether  of 
homogeneous  character.  Several  are  detached  lyrics  of  im- 
personal application.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  while  more  than  twenty  towards  the  end  are 
addressed  to  a  woman.'  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  inten- 
tion which  envelops  some  of  the  poems,  and  the  slenderness 
of  the  links  which  bind  together  many  consecutive  sonnets, 
the  whole  collection  is  well  calculated  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  series  of  earnest  personal  confessions.  The  collection 
has  consequently  been  often  treated  as  a  self-evident  excerpt 
from  the  poet's  autobiography. 

fin  the  bulk  of  the  sonnets  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  his  infatuation  with  a  beautiful  youth  and  his 
wrath  with  a  disdainful  mistress,  who  alienates  the  boy's  affec- 
tion and  draws  him  into  dissolute  courses.  But  any  strictly 
literal  or  autobiographic  interpretation  has  to  meet  a  for- 
midable array  of  difficulties.  Two  general  objections  present 
themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  autobiographic  interpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  in 
conflict  with  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  achievement.  In 
the  second  place,  it  credits  the  poet  with  humiliating 
experiences  of  which  there  is  no  hint  elsewherel\ 

On  the  first  point,  little  more  needs  saying  than  that 
Shakespeare's  mind  was  dominated  and  engrossed  by  genius 
for  drama,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 

comments  on  textual  or  critical  points,  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
controversy,  seem  to  me  acute  and  admirable. 

'  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  all  the  sonnets  addressed  to  a  man 
are  inscribed  to  the  same  person.  Mingled,  too,  with  those  addressed  to 
a  man,  are  a  few  which  offer  no  internal  evidence  whereby  the  sex  of  the 
addressee  can  be  determined,  and,  when  detached  from  their  environment, 
were  invariably  judged  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  readers  to 
be  addressed  to  a  woman. 
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power,  the  likelihood  that  any  production  of  his  pen  should 
embody  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  is  on  a  priori 
grounds  small.  Robert  Browning,  no  mean  psychologist,  went 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  <  ne'er  so  little '  at  any 
point  of  his  work  left  his  '  bosom's  gate  ajar ',  and  declared 
him  incapable  of  unlocking  his  heart  *with  a  sonnet-key'. 
That  the  energetic  fervour  which  animates  many  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  should  bear  the  living  semblance  of  private 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  is  no  conftitation  of  Browning's  view. 
No  critic  of  insight  has  denied  all  tie  of  kinship  between  the 
fervour  of  the  sonnets  and  the  passion  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  tragedies.  The  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  invariably  the 
dramatic  or  objective  expression,  in  the  vividest  terms,  of 
emotional  experience, which,  however  common  in  human  annals, 
is  remote  from  the  dramatist's  own  interest  or  circumstance. 
Even  his  two  narrative  poems,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out, 
betray  ^  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst'. 
Certainly  the  intense  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  never  the 
mere  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  personal  or  sub- 
jective emotional  experience,  nor  does  it  draw  sustenance 
from  episodes  in  his  immediate  environment.  The  personal 
note  in  the  sonnets  may  well  owe  much  jo  that  dramatic 


instinct  which  could  reproduce  intuitiv^ely, the jaubtlfisr  thnnght  . 
and  feeling  of  which  man's  mind,  is  cap^bjs.^^ 

The  particular  course  and  effect  of  the  emotion,  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  in  drama,  were  usually  suggested  or 
prescribed  by  some  story  in  an  historic  chronicle  or  work 
of  fiction.  The  detailed  scheme  of  the  sonnets  seems  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing  as  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  sonnets  weave  together  and  develop  with  . 
the    finest    poetic,  and    dramatic    sensibihty    themes .  which^, 

B 
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had  already  served,  with  inferior  effect,  the  purposes  of 
poetry  many  times  before.  The  material  for  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  su^estion  of  the  irregular  emotion  of  the 
sonnets  lay  at  Shakespeare's  command  in  much  literature  by 
other  pens.  The  obligation  to  draw  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences for  his  theme  or  its  development  was  little  greater 
in  his  sonnets  than  in  his  dramas.  Hundreds  of  sonneteers 
had  celebrated,  in  the  language  of  love,  the  charms  of  young 
men — mainly  by  way  of  acknowledging  their  patronage  in 
accordance  with  a  convention  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Thousands  of  poets  had  described 
their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  imperious  beauty.  Others 
had  found  food  for  poetry  in  stories  of  mental  conflict 
caused  by  a  mistress's  infidelity  or  a  friend's  coolness.'  The 
spur  of  example  never  failed  to  incite  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
muse  to  activity,  and  at  no  period  of  literary  history  was 
the  presentation  of  amorous  adventures  more  often  essayed 
in  sonnets  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetic  contemporaries  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  g^oes  without  saying  that  Shakespeare  had  his 
own  experience  of  the  emotions  incident  to  love  and  friend- 
ship  or  that  that  experience  added  point  and  colour  j:o  his 
_j^rse.^,But..  his  dramatic  genius  absolved  him  of  the  need 

'  The  conflicts  between  the  claims  of  friend  and  mistress  on  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  griefs  incident  to  the  transfer  of  a  mistress's  attentions  to 
a  friend — recondite  topics  which  are  treated  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets — seem 
no  uncommon  themes  of  Renaissance  poetry.  Clement  Marot,  whose  work 
was  very  familiar  to  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  in  complicated 
verse  headed  *  A  celle  qui  souhaita  Marot  aussi  amoureux  d'elle  qu'un 
sien  Amy'  (CEuvres,  15(^5?,  p.  437),  describes  himself  in  a  situation  resembling 
that  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  the  '  friend '  of  his  sonnets.  Being  solicited 
in  love  by  his  comrade's  mistress,  Marot  warns  her  of  the  crime  against 
friendship  to  which  she  prompts  him,  and,  less  complacent  than  Shakespeare's 
*  friend ',  rejects  her  invitation  on  the  ground  that  he  has  only  half  a  heart 
to  offer  her,  the  other  half  being  absorbed  by  friendship. 
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of  seeking  his  cue  there  exclusively.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
(to  paraphrase  Browning  again)  to  write  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  his  private  woes  and  perplexities. 

Shakespeare  acknowledged  in  his  plays  that  <the  truest 
poetry  is  the  most  feigning '.  The  exclusive  embodiment  in 
verse  of  mere  private  introspection  was  barely  known  to  his 
era,  and  in  these  words  the  dramatist  paid  an  explicit  tribute 
to  the  potenc}'^  in  poetic  literature  of  artistic  impulse  and 
control  contrasted  with  the  impotency  of  personal  sensation, 
which  is  scarcely  capable  of  discipline.  To  few  of  the  sonnets 
can  a  controlling  artistic  impulse  be  denied  by  criticism. 
The  best  of  them  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
efforts  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  To  pronounce  them,  alone  of 
his  extant  work,  free  of  that  ^feigning',  which  he  identified  with 
<the  truest  poetry',  is  tantamount  to  denying  his  authorship  of 
them,  and  to  dismissing  them  from  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  second  general  objection  which  is  raised  by  the  The  alleged 
theory  of  the  sonnets'  autobiographic  significance  can  be  stated  ^e*^'^t° 
very  briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  poems  credits  the 
poet  with  a  moral  instability  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  all  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  is  rendered  barely 
admissible  by  his  contemporary  reputation  for  'honesty'.  Of 
the  '  pangs  of  despised  love '  for  a  woman,  which  he  professes 
to  suffer  in  the  sonnets,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connexion. 
But  a  purely  literal  interpretation  of  the  impassioned  pro- 
testations of  affection  for  a  <  lovely  boy ',  which  course  through 
the  sonnets,  casts  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  name 
which  scarcely  bears  discussion.  0£  friendship  of  the 
healthy  manly  type,  not  his  plays  alone,  but  the  records  of 
his  biography,  give  fine  and  touching  examples.  All  his 
dramatic  writing,  as  well  as  his  two  narrative  poems  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  intimate  associates  in  life,  seems  to  prove 
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him  incapable  of  such  a  personal  confession  of  morbid 
infatuation  with  a  youth,  as  a  literal  interpretation  discovers 
in  the  sonnets. 

It  is  in  the  light  not  merely  of  aesthetic  appreciation  but 
of  contemporary  literary  history  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
must  be  studied,  if  one  hopes  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
their  precise  significance  which  are  entitled  to  confidence. 
No  critic  of  his  sonnets  is  justified  in  ignoring  the  con- 
temporary literary  influences  to  which  Shakespeare,  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  genius,  was  subject  throughout  his  extant 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Elizabethan  sonneteers, 
whose  number  was  legion,  habitually  levied  heavy  debts  not 
only  on  the  great  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  in  Italy 
and  France,  who  invented  or  developed  it,  but  on  con- 
temporary foreign  practitioners  of  ephemeral  reputation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  reading  public 
repeatedly  acknowledged  a  vein  of  artificiality  in  this  natural- 
ized instrument  of  English  poetr}^,  and  pointed  out  its  cloying 
tendency  to  fantastic  exaggeration  of  simulated  passion.' 

Of  chief  importance  is  it  to  realize  that  the  whole  vocabu- 
ofbve.^"^^^  lary  of  affection — the  commonest  terms  of  endearment — often 
carried  with  them  in  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
especially  in  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  sonnets,  a  poetic 
value  that  is  wholly  different  from  any  that  they  bear  to-day. 
The  example  of  Tasso,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Renais- 
sance on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  day,  shows 
with  singular  lucidity  how  the  language  of  love  was  suffered 
deliberately  to  clothe  the  conventional  relations  of  poet  to 

'  Impatience  was  constantly  expressed  with  the  literary  habit  of  '  Oiling 
a  saint  with  supple  sonneting  *,  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  (cf.  J.  D.'s  Epigrammes^  IT?^?  Sonnet  II  at  end,  headed 
*  Ignoto ',  and  the  other  illustrations  of  contemporary  criticism  of  sonnets  in 
my  life  of  Shakespeare^  pp.  iii-iz). 


Tasso  and 
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a  helpful  patron.  Tasso  not  merely  recorded  in  sonnets  an 
apparently  amorous  devotion  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  is  only  intelligible  in  its  historical  environ- 
ment, but  he  also  carefully  describes  in  prose  the  precise 
sentiments  which,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  ducal  favour, 
he  sedulously  cultivated  and  poetized.  In  a  long  prose  letter 
to  a  later  firiend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  wrote 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  to  his  first  patron  thus ' :  <  I  confided 
in  him,  not  as  we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God.  .  .  . 
It  appeared  to  me,  so  long  as  I  was  under  his  protection, 
fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over  me.  Burning  thus  with 
devotion  to  my  lord,  as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to 
his  mistress,  I  became,  without  perceiving  it,  almost  an  idolater. 
I  continued  in  Rome  and  in  Ferrara  many  days  and  months 
in  the  same  attachment  and  faith.'  With  illuminating  frank- 
ness Tasso  added :  <  I  went  so  far  with  a  thousand  acts  of  ob- 
servance, respect,  affection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at  last, 
as  they  say  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too  much  spurring,  so 
his  [i.e.  the  patron's]  goodwill  towards  me  slackened,  because 
I  sought  it  too  ardently.'  There  is  practical  identity  between 
the  alternations  of  feeling  which  find  touching  voice  in  many  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  which  colour  Tasso's  con- 
fession of  his  intercourse  with  his  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Both 
poets  profess  for  a  man  a  lover-like  idolatry.  Both  attest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  which  his  favour  evokes  in  them,  with 
a  fervour  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  was  only  in  the 
power  of  great  poets  to  feign. 

That  the  language  of  love  was  in  common  use  in  Eliza-  Poetic 
bethan  England  among  poets  in  their  intercourse  with  those  PJ°,o""fo/" 
^JKLappreciated  and  encouraged  their  literary  genius,  is  con-Q^g^" 
vincingly  illustrated  by  the  mass  of  verse  which  was  addressed 

*  Tasso,  Opere^  Pisa,  1811-31,  vol.  xiii,  p.  xpS. 
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to  the  greatest  of  all  patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry — the 
Queen.  The  poets  who  sought  her  favour  not  merely  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  body  with  the  semblance 
of  amorous  ecstasy ;  they  carried  their  professions  of  <  love  ' 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  realism.  They  seasoned  their  notes 
of  adoration  with  reproaches  of  inconstancy  and  infidelity, 
which  they  couched  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  vocabulary  that 
is  characteristic  of  genuinely  thwarted  passion. 
Sir  Walter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  offers  especially  vivid  evidence  of  the 

^^  ^^^  ■  assurance  with  which  the  poetic  client  offered  his  patron  the 
homage  of  varied  manifestations  of  amoristic  sentiment.  He 
celebrated  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  in  a  poem,  called 
Cynthia^  consisting  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
last  survives.'  The  tone  of  such  portion  as  is  extant  is  that 
of  ecstatic  love  which  is  incapable  of  restraint.  At  one  point 
the  poet  reflects 

[How]  that  the  eyes  of  my  mind  held  her  beams 
In  every  part  transferred  by  love'^s  swift  thought 'y 

Far  off  or  near,  in  waking  or  in  dreams 
Imagination  strong  their  lustre  brought. 

Such  force  her  angelic  appearance  had 
To  master  distance^  time  or  cruelty. 

Raleigh's  simulated  passion  rendered  him 

intentive,  wakeful^  and  dismayed, 
In  fears,  in  dreams^  in  feverous  jealousy.^ 

'  The  date  of  Raleigh's  composition  is  uncertain  J  most  of  the  poem  was 
probably  composed  about  i55?4.  *  Cynthia'  is  the  name  commonly  given  the 
Queen  by  her  poetic  admirers.  Spenser,  Barnfield,  and  numerous  other  poets 
accepted  the  convention. 

="  With  some  of  the  italicized  words,  passages  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  compared,  e.  g. : — 
XXVII.  9-10.  ...  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
XLlii.  ii-ii.       When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay. 
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The  obsequious  dependant  and  professional  suitor  declares 
himself  to  be  a  sleepless  lover,  sleepless  because  of  the  cruelty 

XLiv.  i-z.      If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 

Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way. 
LXi.  i-i.       Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night? 

Similarly  Spenser  wrote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  i^^i  in  his  Co/m  Clouts  come 
home  agame  with  a  warmth  that  must  mislead  any  reader  who  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  to  the  current  conventions  of  amorous  expression.  Here  are  some 
of  his  assurances  of  regard  (IJ.  4.7a-8o) : — 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate. 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowly  do  prostrate. 

To  her  my  life  1  wholly  sacrifice : 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she. 

And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one  : 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be. 

One  ever  I  and  others  never  none. 

As  in  Raleigh's  case,  Spenser  draws  attention  to  his  sufferings  as  his  patron's 

lover  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.      To  take  a  third  of  a  hundred  instances 

that  could  be  adduced  of  the  impassioned  vein  of  poetic  addresses  to  Queen 

Elizabeth,  Richard  Barnfield  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  (like  Raleigh's 

poem)  Cynthia,  in  honour  of  his  sovereign  (published  in  1^9^).    In  a  prefatory 

address  he  calls  the  Queen   '  his   mistress  *.    Much  high-strung  panegyric 

follows,  and   he  reaches   his  climax  of  adoring   affection  in   a   brief  ode 

attached  to  the  main  poem.     There  he  describes  how,  after  other  adventures 

in  the  fields  of  love,  <  Eliza '  has  finally  written  her  name  on  his  heart  '  in 

characters  of  crimson  blood '.     Her  fair  eyes  have  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 

wound.     The  common  note  of  familiarity  in  a  poet's  addresses  to  patrons  is 

well  illustrated  by  the  fluency  of  style  in  which  Barnfield  professes  his  affection 

for  the  Queen : —    r  t      -^  •      ^        t         t 

^^  Her  it  IS,  for  whom  I  mourne; 

Her,  for  whom  my  life  I  scorne  j 

Her,  for  whom  1  weepe  all  day; 

Her,  for  whom  I  sigh,  and  say. 

Either  She,  or  els  no  creature. 

Shall  enioy  my  loue :   whose  feature 

Though  I  neuer  can  obtaine. 

Yet  shall  my  true  loue  remaine : 

Till  (my  body  turned  to  clay) 

My  poore  soule  must  passe  away. 

To  the  heauens;   where  (I  hope) 

Hit  shall  finde  a  resting  scope : 

Then  since  I  loued  thee  (alone) 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
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of  his  mistress  in  refusing  him  her  old  favours.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  the  joys  of  her  past  kindness 
and  to  abandon  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  her  affection.  He  is 
'  a  man  distract ',  who,  striving  and  raging  in  vain  to  free 
himself  from  strong  chains  of  love,  merely  suffers  <  change  of 
passion  from  woe  to  wrath '.  The  illusion  of  genuine  passion 
could  hardly  be  produced  with  better  effect  than  in  lines  like 
these : — 

The  thoughts  of  past  times,  like  jlames  of  hell^ 
Kindled  afresh  within  my  memory 

The  many  dear  achievements  that  befell 
In  those  prime  years  and  infancy  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  vein  of  Raleigh's  addresses  to  the  Queen 
that  Elizabethan  poets  habitually  sought,  not  her  countenance 
only,  but  that  of  her  noble  courtiers.  Great  lords  and  great 
ladies  alike — the  difference  of  sex  was  disregarded — were 
repeatedly  assured  by  poetic  clients  that  their  mental 
and  physical  charms  excited  in  them  the  passion  of  love. 
Protestations  of  affection,  familiarly  phrased,  were  clearly 
encouraged  in  their  poetic  clients  by  noble  patrons.'  Nashe, 
a  typical  Elizabethan,  who  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  bore  (in  lyp^*) 
unqualified  witness  to  the  poetic  practice  when  he  wrote  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  religiously  observed  all  current  con- 
ventions in  his  relations  with  patrons : — 

Harvey's  *  I  haue  peruscd  vearses  of  his,  written  vnder  his  owne 

love-poems    hand  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney^  wherein  he  courted  him  as  he  were 
Sidney    ^  ^^  another  Cyparissus  or  Ganimede ;  the  last  Gordian  true  loues 
knot  or  knitting  up  of  them  is  this : — 

'  The  two  sonnets  which  accompanied  Nashe*s  gift  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Southampton  of  an  obscene  poem  called  The  choosing  of  Valentines^  sufficiently 
indicate  the  tone  of  intimacy  which  often  infected  '  the  dedicated  words  which 
writers  used  *  when  they  were  seeking  or  acknowledging  patrons'  favours. 
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Sum  iecur,  ex  quo  te  primum,  Sydneie,  vidi; 
Os  oculosque  regit,  cogit  amare  iecur. 

All  liver  am  /,  Sidney,  since  I  saw  thee ; 

My  mouth,  eyes,  rule  it  and  to  loue  doth  draw  mee.' 

All  the  verse,  which  Elizabethan  poets  conventionally 
affirmed  to  be  fired  by  an  amorous  infatuation  with  patrons, 
was  liable  to  the  like  biting  sarcasm  from  the  scoffer.^  But 
no  satiric  censure  seemed  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  adulation,  in  what  Shakespeare  himself  called 
<  the  liver  vein ',  which  in  his  lifetime  flowed  about  the 
patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  Until  comparatively  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  ample  justification  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  warning  of  the  flattery  that  awaited  those 
who  patronized  poets  and  poetry:  <Thus  doing  you  shall  be 
[hailed  as]  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all;  thus 
doing,  you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives;  thus  doing,  your 
soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dante's  Beatrice.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  always  prone  to  follow  the 
contemporary  fashion,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  and 
penned  many  sonnets  in  that  <  liver  vein '  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  of  his  literature-loving  and 
self-indulgent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  illusion 
of  passion  which  colours  his  verse  was  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
contemporary  ^idolaters'  of  patrons,  because  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  superlative  and  ever-active  dramatic  power. 

*  '  Have  with  you  to  Saffron- Walden '  (O  3  verso),  in  Nashe's  Works y  ed. 
McKerrow,  vol.  iii,  p.  91. 

^  On  the  conventional  sonnet  of  adoration  Shakespeare  himself  passed 
derisively  the  same  sort  of  reflection  as  Nashe  when,  in  Lovers  Labour 's  Lost 
(iv.  3.  74.  seq.),  he  bestows  on  a  love-sonnet  the  comment : — 

This  is  the  liver  vein^  which  makes  flesh  a  deity, 

A  green  goose  a  goddess;   pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend !   we  are  much  out  of  the  way. 

C 
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II 

Date  of  the  ^J_j^  not  known  for  certain  when  Shakespeare's  sonnets 

^°""^"'  were  written.  They  were  probably  produced  at  various 
dateS;^  but  such  external  evidence  as  is  accessible  assigns 
the  majority  of  them  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Shakespeare's  career,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  1^98.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  on  this  point  very  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  external  testimony.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sonnets  closely  connects  them  with  the  work  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  occupied  Shakespeare  before  if 95; 
or  iy^6.  The  passages  and  expressions  which  are  nearly 
matched  in  plays  of  a  later  period  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  find  a  parallel 
in  the  narrative  poems  of  15-93  and  15*94,  o^  i^  the  plays 
of  similar  date.  Again,  only  a  few  of  the  parallels  in  the 
later  work  are  so  close  in  phrase  or  sentiment  as  those  in 
the  earlier  work/ 
The  plea  for  Two   leading  themes   of  the   sonnets  are  very   closely 

•"^'■"^S^'      associated  with  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Fenus  and  Adonis  and 
the  plays  that  were  composed  about_]^^^  JTlife^ 

first  seventeen  poems,  in  which  the  poet  urges  a  beautiful 
youth  to  marry,  and  to  bequeath  his  beauty  to  posterity, 
repeat  with  somewhat  greater  exuberance,  but  with  no 
variation  of  sentiment,  the  plea  that  Venus  thrice  fervently 

*  Almost  every  play  of  Shakespeare  offers  some  parallels  to  expressions 
in  the  sonnets.  Canon  Becching  (pp.  xxv-xxvii)  has  collected  several  (which 
are  of  great  interest)  from  Henry  IV  and  Hamlet^  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  any  very  large  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  words  'Quietus '  {Hamlet^  iii.  i.  yy,  and  Sonnet  CXXVI.  ii) 
and  *My  prophetic  soul '  {Hamlet,  i.  5".  4.0,  and  Sonnet  CWU.  i)  come  in  Hamlet 
and  the  sonnets,  and  nowhere  else.  The  sonnets  in  which  they  occur  may  be 
of  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  itself. 
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urges  on  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  poem  (cf.  11.  129-32, 
1(^2-74,  175-1-^8).  The  plea  is  again  developed  by  Shake- 
speare in  J{omeo  and  Juliet^  i.  i.  218-28.  Elsewhere  he  only 
makes  slight  and  passing  allusion  to  it — viz.  in  AlVs  Well^ 
i.  I.  135,  and  in  Twelfth  Nighty  i.  s-  ^7l-S'  The  bare 
treatment,  which  the  subject  receives  in  these  comparatively 
late  plays,  notably  contrasts  with  the  fullness  of  exposition 
in  the  earlier  passages.' 

An  almost  equally  prominent  theme  of  Shakespeare's  The 
sonnets — the  power  of  verse  to  <■  eternize '  the  person  whom  f^^^f 
it  commemorated — likewise  su^ests  early  composition.  The  verse. 
conceit  is  of  classical  oriffln^  and  is  of  constant  recurrence 
in  Renaissance  poetry  throughout  Western  Europe.  The 
French  poet,  Ronsard,  never  tired  of  repeating  it  in  the 
odes  and  sonnets  which  he  addressed  to  his  patrons,  and 
Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton,  among  Elizabethan  poets, 
emulated  his  example  with  energ}^  Shakespeare  presents 
the  theme  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  his  English  con- 
temporaries, and  borrows  an  occasional  phrase  from  poems 
by  them,  which  were  in  print  before  1J94.  But  the  first 
impulse  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  seems  to  have  come  from 
his  youthflil  study  of  Ovid.  Of  all  Latin  poets,  Ovid  gave 
the  pretension  most  frequent  and  most  frank  expression. 
Sonnet  LV,    where    Shakespeare    handles   the   conceit    with 

*  Nothing  was  commoner  in  Renaissance  literature  than  for  a  literary 
client  to  urge  on  a  patron  the  duty  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  his  charms 
and  attainments.  The  plea  is  versified  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  (bk.  iii) 
in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Geron  to  his  master  Prince  Histor,  and 
in  Guarini's  "Pastor  Ft  do  (158^)  in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Linco  to 
his  master  the  hero  Silvio.  Chapman  dwells  on  the  theme  in  an  address  to 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  liiad  (of  which 
the  publication  began  in  1598)  : — 

None  ever  lived  by  self-love;  others'  good 
Is  th'  object  of  our  own.     They  living  die 

That  buiy  in  themselves  their  fortunes'  brood. 

C    2 
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gorgeous  effect,  assimilates  several  lines  from  the  exultant 
outburst  at  the  close  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  To  that  book, 
which  Shakespeare  often  consulted,  he  had  especial  recourse 
when  writing  Fenus  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  a  second  work 
of  Ovid  was  also  at  Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  first 
narrative  poem  was  in  process  of  composition.  The  Latin 
couplet,  which  Shakespeare  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Venus 
and  Adonis^  comes  from  that  one  of  Ovid's  Amores  (or 
'Elegies  of  Love')  in  which  the  Latin  poet  with  fiery 
vehemence  expatiates  on  the  eternizing  faculty  of  verse/ 
Ovid's  vaunt  in  his  'Elegies'  had  clearly  caught  Shakespeare's 
eye  when  he  was  engaged  on  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  the 
impression  seems  to  be  freshly  reflected  in  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  topic  through  the  sonnets/ 
The  sonnets  No  internal  evidence  as  to  the  chronological  relations 

an  xovej     ^^  ^^^  compositious  from  the  same  poet's  pen   is  open  to 

Labour  s  x  JT  JT  JT 

Lost.  less  dispute   than   that  which  is  drawn  from  the  tone  and 

texture  of  the  imagery  and  phraseology.     The  imagery  and 

'  To  the  many  instances  I  have  adduced  of  the  handling  of  this  topic  by 
Spenser  and  other  Eh'zabethan  poets,  may  be  added  this  stanza  from  Roydon's 
E/egie  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  where  he  refers  to  the  sonnets  which  Sidney, 
in  the  name  of  Astrophel,  addressed  to  Lady  Rich,  in  the  name  of  Stella  : — 
Then  Astrophill  hath  honoured  thee  [i.e.  Stella]  j 
For  when  thy  body  is  extinct. 
Thy  graces  shall  cternall  be, 
And  live  by  vertue  of  his  inkej 
For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
To  short-livde  beautie  aye  to  live. 
=*  Cf.  Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opus;   mihi  fama  perennis 
Quaeritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar. 

(Ovid's  « Amores*,  i.  xv.  7-8.) 
The  Fenus  and  Adonts  motto  is  immediately  preceded  in  Ovid's  *  Amores ' 
(i.  XV.  l')-6)  by  these  lines: — 

Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri, 

Depereant  aevo,  carmina  morte  carent. 
Cedant  carminibus  reges  regumque  triumphi, 
Cedat  et  aurifcri  ripa  benigna  Tagi.  (31-4.) 
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phraseology  of  great  poets  sufter  constant  flow.  Their  stores 
are  continually  replenished  in  the  course  of  their  careers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  really  substantial  part  of  the 
imagery  and  phraseology  in  two  or  more  works  is  of 
identical  tone  and  texture,  no  doubt  seems  permissible  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  poet's  career.  Appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  lead  to 
no  other  result  than  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  earliest  plays. 

Probably  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy.  Lovers  Labour  ^s 
Lost^  offers  a  longer  list  of  parallels  to  the  phraseolog}^  and 
imagery  of  the  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  works.'  The 
details  in  the  resemblance — the  drift  of  style  and  thought — 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  sonnets  belong  to 
the  same  period  of  the  poet's  life  as  the  comedy.  Longa- 
ville's  regular  sonnet  in  the  play  (iv.  3.  (^0-73)  closely 
catches  the  tone  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Shakespeare's 
great  collection.  Like  thirty-four  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
quatorzains,  it  begins  with  the  rhetorical  question: — 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 

But  apart  from  syntactical  or  metrical  forms,  the 
imagery  in  Lovers  Labour'' s  Lost  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  sonnets. 

The  lyric  image  of  sun-worship  in  Sonnet  VII.  1-4 : — 

Lo,  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

'  Cf.  Mr.  C.  F.  McCIumpha's  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  sonnets  (i) 
with  Ljtyve's  Lahour'i  Lost^  and  (z)  with  Romeo  and  Juliet^  respectively,  in 
Modern  Language  Notes,  vol.  XV,  No.  6,  June,  i^o,  pp.  337-4<^,  and  in 
Shakes^eare-Jabrbuch,  xl.  pp.  187  seq.  (Weimar,  i^+). 
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Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty^ 

reappears  in  heightened  colour  in  Biron's  speech  in  Lovers 
Labour  "^s  Lost  (iv.  3.  221-8): — 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  East^ 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head^  and  strucken  blind 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ^ 

Only  here  and  in  another  early  play — J{omeo  and  Juliet — 
is  the  imagery  of  sun-worship  brought  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  same  relief' 

Another  conceit  which  Shakespeare  develops  persistently, 
in  almost  identical  language,  in  both  the  sonnets  and  Lovers 
Labour '/  Lost^  is  that  the  eye  is  the  sole  source  of  love,  the 
exclusive  home  of  beauty,  the  creator,  too,  of  strange 
delusions  in  the  minds  of  lovers.*- 

'  Cf.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  i,  i.  1x4.-5:: 

the  ivorshipp^d  sun 
Pecr'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east. 
=  Cf.  Sonnet  XIV.  p  : 

But  from  thine  eyes  my  knotvledge  I  derive. 
L.  L,  L.  iv.  3.  350: 

From  ivomen^s  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive,  &c. 
Sonnet  xvii.  5-6  : 

If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
L..  L,  L.  iv.  3.  32.1-3  : 

Such  fiery  numbers  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beautfs  tutors  have  enriched  you  with. 
Cf.  again  Sonnet  cxiv.  x-y  with  L.  L.  L.  v.  ^.  770-^.     For  a  curious  parallel 
use  of  the  law  terms  ^several'  and  'common*  see  Sonnet  cxxxvir.  ^,  10,  and 
L.  L.  L.  ii.  I.  zag. 
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Furthermore,  the  taunts  which  Biron's  friends  address 
to  him  on  the  black  or  dark  complexion  of  his  lady  love, 
Rosaline,  are  in  phrase  and  temper  at  one  with  Shakespeare's 
addresses  to  his  <  dark  lady  '  in  the  sonnets.  In  the  comedy 
and  in  the  poems  Shakespeare  plays  precisely  the  same 
fantastic  variations  on  the  conventional  controversy  of 
Renaissance  lyrists,  whether  a  black  complexion  be  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.' 

*  Hardly  briefer  is  the  list  of  similarities  of  phrase  and  image  oflFered  by 
Shakespeare's  earliest  romantic  tragedy  Romeo  and  Juliet.      The   following 
four  examples  are  representative  of  many  more  : — 
Son.  XXV.  ^—6  :  their  fair  leaves  spread 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  I.  157-8  : 

[bud]  can  spread  his  stoeet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 

Son,  xcviii.  2-3  ; 

When  proud-pied  April^  dressed  in  all  his  trim^ 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everytliing. 

"Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2.  i6--]  : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  vjell-apparelVd  April  .  .  . 

Son.  cxxxvi.  8-5)  : 

Among  a  number  one  is  reckon' d  none : 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  2.  32-3  : 

Which  on  more  vievi  of  many^  mine  being  one 
May  stand  in  number^  though  in  reckoning  none. 

Son.  LXXXiv.  <^~6 : 

Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory. 

Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  3.  yc-i  : 

That  book  in  many  eyes  doth  share  the  glory 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  the  sonnets  (XXXIII.  4),  the  description 
of  the  glorious  morning  sun. 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 
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Words 
peculiar  to 
sonnets  and 
early  plays. 


At  many  points,  characteristic  features  of  Shakespeare's 
vocabulary  in  the  sonnets  are  as  intimately  associated  with 
the  early  plays  as  the  imagery.  Several  uncommon  yet 
significant  words  in  the  sonnets  figure  in  early  plays  and 
nowhere  else.      Such   are   the   epithet   <  dateless ',   which   is 


twice  used   in   the  sonnets — XXX.  6  and  CLIII.  d,  and  is 


only  used  twice  elsewhere,  in  two  early  plays,  Richard  IJ^  i.  3. 
15-1,  and  J{omeo  and  Juliet^  v.  3.  1 1  j';  the  two  words  ^compile' 
(LXXVIII.  9),  or  <■  compiPd  '  (LXXXV.  2),  and  <  filed '  (in  the 
sense  of  <  polished  '),  which  only  appear  in  the  sonnets  and  in 
Love* J  Labour"^ s  Lost  (lY.  3.  134;  v.  2.  5-2  and  895;  v.  i.  12); 
the  participial  < Out-worn'  in  sonnets  LXIV.  2  < Out-worn 
buried  age',  and  LXVIII.  i  *days  out-worn',  which  is  only 
met  with  in  Lucrece^  iSfOj  ^the  worn-out  age',  and  17(^1, 
'time  out-worn';  the  epithet  *  world -without -end',  Sonnet 
LVII.  f,  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Lovers  Labour"* s 
Losty\.  2.  799'^  'wires'  for  'hair'  (CXXX,  4),  a  favourite 
word  with  Elizabethan  sonneteers  between  1^90  and  1^97, 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  epithet  '  wiry '  for 
'  hairy '  in  Kjng  John^  iii.  4.  6\ ;  and  '  idolatry '  ('  Let  not 
my  love  be  called  idolatry')  in  CV.  i,  which  is  used  else- 
where in  five  plays  ^ — one  alone,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  2.  f  <J), 
being  of  later  period. 

is  closely  akin  to  the  lines  in  yet  another  early  play,  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^ 
iij.  2.  ^91-3,  where  we  read  how 

the  Eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yelloiu  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
'  Cf.  Son.  XXX.  6 : 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death^s  dateless  night. 
Rom.  and  Jul.  v.  3.  115^ : 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  deathl 
'  Viz.    T-wo  Gentlemen^   iv.    4.   207  ;    Lovers  Labour 's   Lost^   iv.   3.    75- ; 
j4  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  i.  1 .  109 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii,  a.  1 14  j  and  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  ii.  z.  ^6, 
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Three  rare  words  which  testify  to  Shakespeare's  French 
reading — < rondure'  (XXI.  8),  <couplement'  (XXI.  f),  and 
<carcanet',  i.e.  necklace  (LII.  8) — are  only  found  elsewhere 
respectively  m  Kjngjohn^  ii.  i.  279,  in  Lovers  Labour"* s  Losty 
V.  2.  1-3  5",  and  in  Comedy  of  Errors ^  iii.  i.  4. 

One  or  two  quotations  or  adaptations  of  lines  of  the  Early 
sonnets  in  work  by  other  pens,  bring  further  testimony  to  f^^'j^^^iJ"^ 
the  comparatively  early  date  of  composition.     In  these  in-  sonnets, 
stances  the  likelihood  that   Shakespeare   was   the   borrower 
is  very  small.     The  whole  line  (XCIV.  14) — 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds 

appeared  before  1^95"  in  the  play  of  < Edward  III'  (ii.  i.  4fi), 
together  with  several  distinctive  phrases/  The  poet  Banifield, 
who,  in  poems  published  in  that  and  the  previous  year, 
borrowed  with  great  freedom  from  Venus  and  Jdonis  and 
Lucrece^  levied  loans  on  the  sonnets  at  the  same  time.* 

*  Two  are  especially  noteworthy,  viz.  *  scarlet  ornaments ',  of  the  lips  or 
cheeks  {Son.  CXLIII.  6  and  Bdi::.  Ill,  ii.  i.  lo),  and  <  flatter  \  applied  to  the 
effect  of  sunlight  {Son.  XXXIIL  i  and  EJw.  Ill,  i.  i.  141). 

'  In  Sonnet  LXXXV  Shakespeare  uses  together  the  rare  words  'compiled' 
and  '  filed  '  (in  the  sense  of  *  polished  ')  when  he  writes  of 

comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled,  .  .  . 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  jiled. 
Barnfield,  in  his  Cassandra,  which  was  ready  for  publication  in  January,  I5'95', 
writes  on  the  same  page  of  his  heroine's  lover  that  *  his  tongue  compiles  her 
praise^,  and  subsequently  of 'her /"/f</ tongue*.  The  collocation  of  the  expres- 
sions is  curious.  Barnneld's  descriptions  in  his  Affectionate  Shepheard  (i5'94.) 
of  his  youth's  '  amber  locks  trust  up  in  golden  tramels ',  *  which  dangle  adowne 
his  louely  cheekcs  ',  with  the  poefs  warning  of  <  th'  indecencie  of  mens  long 
haire  *,  and  the  appeal  to  the  boy, '  Cut  off  thy  Locke,  and  sell  it  for  gold  wicr ' 
{Affectionate  Shepkeard,  I.  ii  j  II.  xix,  xxiii),  may  comment  on  Shakespeare's 
sonnet  LXVIII,  where  the  youth  is  extravagantly  complimented  on  the  beauty 
of  his  'golden  tresses',  which  'show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore'.  In 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  XCVIII,  lines  8-1  a — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  vjhite. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those, 
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In  two  sonnets  (published  in  Jan.  1 5-9  y)  Barnfield  depre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  heroes  of  antiquity  compared  with  his 
own  fair  friend.     Sonnet  XII  begins : — 

Some  talke  of  Ganymede  th'  Idalian  Boy 
And  some  of  faire  Adonis  make  their  boast, 
Some  talk  of  him  [i.e.  Castor],  whom  louely  Laeda 
[i.e.  mother  of  Helen]  lost  .  .  . 

Sonnet  XVII  opens  : — • 

Cherry-lipt  Adonis  in  his  snowie  shape. 

Might  not  compare  with  his  pure  luorie  white. 

Both  seem  crude  echoes  of  Shakespeare's  sonnet  LIII : — 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 


The 
sonnets 
in  private 
circulation. 


Ill 

All  occasional  poetry,  and  especially  poetry  for  patrons 
<  in  the  liver  vein ',  was   usually  <  kept   in  private '  in  the 

possibly  reflect  Barnfield's  lines  in  the  Affectionate  Shepheard  (I.  iii)  : — 
His  luory-ivhite  and  Alabaster  skin 
Is  staind  throughout  with  rare  Vermillion  red. 
But  as  the  Llllle  and  the  blushing  Rose^ 
So  white  and  red  on  him  in  order  grows. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  his  works  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  'vermilion'.   It  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  literature  j 
cf.  Sidney's  Astrophel^  cii.  y,  'vermillioa  dyes*;  Daniel's  Rosamond  (i^^z), 
1.  ^'78,  'vermilion  red'  (of  roses);  J.C.'s  AlclHa\i'^^6)^  ' Vermillion  hue'  (in 
Elizabethan  Longer  Poems,  p.  351).     But  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  sixteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian  poetry  {vermeil  and  vermlgllo).     It  is  used  in  all 
the  early  Italian  poems  concerning  Venus  and  Adonis  which  were  accessible 
to  Shakespeare.     Cf.  Dolce's  La  Favola  d'Adone^  iv.  7  : — 
QuivL  tra  Gigli  le  vermlglle  Rose 

Si  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  e  vezzose. 
In  both  Dolce's  L.a  Favola  d'Adone  (83.  8)  and  Tarchagnota's  VAdone  (71.  6 
and  74.  a)  Adonis'  dead  body  is  metamorphosed  into  '  uno  vermlgllo  fiore '  or 
*  quel  fior  vermlgllo ',  the  flower  assuming  *  vermlgllo  color  del  sangue  *. 
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Elizabethan  era.  It  was  'held  back  from  publishing'.  It 
circulated  only  among  the  author's  or  the  patron's  friends. 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  followed  the 
fashion  in  writing  them  exclusively  for  private  audiences.' 

In  15-98  the  critic,  Francis  Meres,  by  way  of  confirming 
the  statement  that  <the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  called  to  ^witness 
his  Venus  and  Adonisy  his  Lucrece^  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends  etc'  There  can  be  little  question  that 
Meres  refers  to  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  which  were  in  circula- 
tion among  his  private  friends,  and  were,  in  the  critic's  mind, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems 
by  being  unpublished  and  in  private  hands."-  J^Ieres'  lan- 
guage is  too  vague  to  press  very  closely.  The  use  of  the 
common  and  conventional  epithet  <  sugared '  suggests  that 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  credited  by  the  writer  with  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  artificial  sonneteering  of  the 
day.  3 

*  Of  the  specimens  of  adulatory  verse  to  wbich  reference  has  been  made 
above,  neither  the  work  of  Raleigh,  nor  of  Nashe,  nor  of  Harvey  was  printed 
in  the  authors'  lifetime.  Harvey's  confession  of  love  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  manuscript  copies  in  which  Raleigh's  and 
Nashe's  verse  declared  their  passion  for  their  patrons  were  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  our  own  day. 

'  Manuscript  poems  written  for  and  circulating  among  an  Elizabethan 
poet's  friends  rarely  reached  his  own  hand  again.  In  15-93  the  veteran  poet, 
Thomas  Churchyard,  when  enumerating  in  his  Challenge  unpublished  pieces  by 
himself  which  had  been  'gotten  from  me  of  some  such  noble  freends  as  I  am 
loath  to  offend ',  includes  in  his  list  '  an  infinite  number  of  other  Songcs  and 
Sonets^  giuen  where  they  cannot  be  recouered,  nor  purchase  any  fauour  when 
they  arc  craued '. 

^  The  conventional  epithet  'sugared'  was  often  applied  to  poetry  for 
patrons.  In  the  Returne  from  Famassus  (idoo?),  a  poverty-stricken  scholar, 
who  seeks  the  favour  of  a  rich  patron,  is  counselled  to  give  the  patron  '  some 
sugar  candy  tearms '  (11.  1377-8),  while  to  the  patron's  son  'shall  thy  piping 
poetry  and  sugar  endes  of  verses  be  directed '  (1.  1404).  In  the  same  piece 
(1.  043)   Daniel  was  congratulated  on  his  ^sugared  sonneting*.     Cf.  ^  sugred 
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Meres'  evidence  as  to  the  < private'  circulation  of 
a  number  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  1^98  received  the  best 
possible  corroboration  a  year  later,  when  two  sonnets,  which 
were  undoubtedly  by  Shakespeare,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poetic  miscellany.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  That 
volume  was  compiled  piratically  by  the  publisher,  William 
Jaggard,  from  ^private'  manuscripts,  and  although  its  contents 
were  from  various  pens,  all  were  ascribed  collectively  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-page. 

There  are  indications  that  separate  sonnets  by  Shake- 
speare continued  to  be  copied  and  to  circulate  in  MS.  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  distinctly  heard  of  in  public  again. 
Then  as  many  as  1 5-4  were  brought  together  and  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume.' 
Thepublica-  On  May  20,  i(5o9,  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  the  publica- 

tion of  the     ^Iqj^  q^  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  thus  entered  in  the  Registers 

sonnets,  _     ^  ^ 

of  the  Stationers'  Company :  '  Entred  [to  Thomas  Thorpe] 
for  his  copie  vnder  th'  andes  of  master  Wilson  and  master 
Lownes  Warden,  a  Booke  called  Shakespeares  sonnettes  yf? 

A  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Thorpe,  who  was  owner  of  the  copyright  and  caused  the 
sonnets  to  be  published,  is  needful  to  a  correct  apprehension 

talk',  Fletcher's  Xiaa,  1^93,  Sonnet  5'2,  1.  i  ;  ^ sugred  terms*,  R.  L.'s  Diella^ 
I5'9(^,  Sonnet  4;  'Master  Thomas  Watson's  sugred  Amintas'  in  Nashe's 
preface  to  Greene's  Menaphon^  158^.  *  Sucre*  is  similarly  used  in  French 
literature  of  the  same  date. 

'  Eleazar  Edgar,  a  small  publisher,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  x6^ 
15-97,  obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January  3,  16^00,  a  licence 
for  the  publication  oi^  Amours^  by  J.  D.,  with  Certen  Oy'  (i.e.  other)  sonnetes 
by  W.  S.'  No  book  corresponding  to  this  title  seems  to  have  been  published. 
There  is  small  ground  for  identifying  the  W.  S.  of  this  licence  with  Shakespeare. 
There  was  another  sonneteer  of  the  day,  William  Smith,  who  had  published 
a  collection  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  Chlorls^  in  i5'96.  Edgar  may  have 
designed  the  publication  of  another  collection  by  Smith. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  the  printing-press  or  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  The  story  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  William  Jaggard's  publication  of 
The  Pasnonate  Pil^im  in  1 5*99. 

Thorpe,  a  native  of  Barnet  in  ^Middlesex,  where  his  father  Thorpe's 
kept  an  inn,  was  at  Midsummer,  15-84,  apprenticed  for  nine  ^^^^  ^' 
years  to  an  old-established  London  printer  and  stationer, 
Richard  Watkins,  whose  business  premises  were  at  the  sign  of 
Love  and  Death  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  stationer's  assistant.  Fortune 
rarely  favoured  him,  and  he  held  his  own  with  difficulty  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  London  publish- 
ing trade. 

In   1 600  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  <  private '  written  His  owner- 
copy  of  Marlowe's  unprinted  translation  of  the  first  book  of  ^'^'P^f^!^^ 

^  J  A  manuscript 

Lucan.  Thorpe,  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  lit  era-  of  Marlowe's 
ture — he  knew  scraps  of  Latin  and  recognized  a  good  MS.  "^'*"' 
when  he  saw  one — interested  in  his  find  Edward  Blount ',  then 
a  stationer's  assistant  like  himself,  but  with  better  prospects. 
Through  Blount's  good  offices,  Peter  Short  printed  Thorpe's 
MS.  of  Marlowe's  Lucan^  and  Walter  Burre  sold  it  at  his  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

As  owner  of  the  MS.,  Thorpe  chose   his   patron   and  His 
supplied   the   dedicatory  epistle.     The  patron  of  his  choice  addiesr^ 
was   his  friend  Blount.     The   style   of  the   dedication   was  Edward 
somewhat   flamboyant,  but   Thorpe   showed  a  literar}^  sense  ^^l^]  ^" 

*  Blount  had  already  achieved  a  modest  success  in  the  same  capacity  of 
procurer  or  picker -up  of  neglected  *  copy'.  In  1 5-9  8  he  became  proprietor  of 
Marlowe's  unfinished  and  unpublished  Hero  and  Leander^  and  found  among 
better-equipped  friends  in  the  trade  both  a  printer  and  a  pubUsher  for  his 
treasure-trove. 
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when  he  designated  Marlowe  <  that  pure  elemental  wit ',  and 
a  good  deal  of  dry  humour  in  offering  to  <his  kind  and 
true  friend ',  Blount,  ^  some  few  instructions '  whereby  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  unaccustomed  role  of 
patron.  Thorpe  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of  a  typical 
patron.  <When  I  bring  you  the  book,'  he  advises  Blount, 
<take  physic  and  keep  state.  Assign  me  a  time  by  your 
man  to  come  again.  .  .  .  Censure  scornfully  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  traveller.  Commend  nothing  lest  you  dis- 
credit your  (that  which  you  would  seem  to  have)  judgment. 
,  ,  .  One  special  virtue  in  our  patrons  of  these  days  I  have 
promised  myself  you  shall  fit  excellently,  which  is  to  give 
nothing.'  Finally  Thorpe,  adopting  the  conventional  tone, 
challenges  his  patron's  love  <  both  in  this  and,  I  hope,  many 
more  succeeding  offices '. 

Three  years  later  he  was  able  to  place  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page  of  two  humbler  literary  prizes — each  an  in- 
significant pamphlet  on  current  events.  Thenceforth  for  a 
dozen  years  his  name  reappeared  annually  on  one,  two,  or 
three  volumes.  After  \6i\  his  operations  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  ceased  altogether  in  1(^24.  He  seems  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  poverty,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Thomas  Thorpe  who  was  granted  an  alms-room  in  the 
hospital  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire,  on  December  3,  1(^55'. 
Character  of  Thorpe  was  associated  with  the  publication  of  twenty- 

business.  ^^^^^^  volumes  in  all,  including  Marlowe's  Lucan  \  but  in  almost 
all  his  operations  his  personal  energies  were  confined,  as  in  his 
initial  enterprise,  to  procuring  the  manuscript.  For  a  short 
period  in  i<^o8  he  occupied  a  shop,  the  Tiger's  Head,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  fact  was  duly  announced  on 
the  title-pages  of  three  publications  which  he  issued  in  that 
year.     But  his  other  undertakings  were  described  on  their 
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title-pages  as  printed  for  him  by  one  stationer  and  sold  for 
him  by  another,  and  when  any  address  found  mention  at  all, 
it  was  the  shopkeeper's  address,  and  not  his  own.  He  merely 
traded  in  the  ^  copy ',  which  he  procured  how  he  could — in 
a  few  cases  by  purchase  from  the  author,  but  in  more  cases 
through  the  irregular  acquisition  of  a  <  private '  transcript  of 
a  work  that  was  circulating  at  large  and  was  not  under  the 
author's  '  protection  '.^  He  never  enjoyed  in  permanence  the 
profits  or  dignity  of  printing  his  <  copy '  at  a  press  of  his  own, 
or  selling  books  on  premises  of  his  own.  In  this  homeless 
fashion  he  pursued  the  well-understood  profession  of  procurer 
of  <  dispersed  transcripts '  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
known  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Besides  Thorpe,  there  were  actively  engaged  in  the  The  printer 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  ^^°^S«  ^id. 
printer  George  Eld  and  two  booksellers,  John  Wright  and 
William  Aspley,  who  undertook  the  sale  of  the  impression. 
The  booksellers  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  copies  should 
bear  one  of  their  names  in  the  imprint,  and  the  other  half 
should  bear  the  other's  name.  The  even  distribution  of  the 
two  names  on  the  extant  copies  suggests  that  the  edition  was 
precisely  halved  between  the  two.  The  practice  was  not  un- 
common. In  1606  the  bookseller  Blount  acquired  the  MS. 
of  the  long  unpublished  A  Discourse  ofCivill  Life^  by  Lodowick 

*  Very  few  of  his  wares  does  Thorpe  appear  to  have  procured  direct  from 
the  authors.  It  is  true  that  between  1^0^  and  i<^ii  there  were  issued  under 
his  auspices  some  eight  volumes  of  genuinely  literary  value,  including,  besides 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  three  plays  by  Chapman  (of  which  the  text  is  very  bad), 
four  works  of  Ben  Jonson  (which  his  old  friend  Blount  seems  to  have  procured 
for  liim),  and  Coryat's  Odcomblan  Banquet^  a  piratical  excerpt  from  Coryat's 
Crudities.  Blount  acquired  the  copyright  of  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanus  on  November  a, 
1(5^04,  and  assigned  it  to  Thorpe  on  August  6",  16^05-.  Thorpe  did  not  retain 
the  property  long.  He  transferred  his  right  in  Sejanus^  as  well  as  in  Jonson's 
Volpone^  to  Walter  Burre  on  October  3,  16^10. 
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Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.  One-half  of  the 
edition  bore  the  imprint,  '  London  for  Edward  Blount,'  and 
the  other  half,  <  London  for  W.  Aspley.'  ^ 

Thorpe's  printer.  Eld,  and  his  bookseller,  Aspley,  were 
in  well-established  positions  in  the  trade.  George  Eld,  who 
had  taken  up  his  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
January  13,  idoo,  married  in  1^04  a  widow  who  had  already 
lost  in  rapid  succession  two  husbands — both  master-printers. 
The  printing-press,  with  the  office  at  the  White  Horse,  in 
Fleet  Lane,  Old  Bailey,  which  she  inherited  from  her  first 
husband  Gabriel  Simson  (d.  i<Joo),  she  had  handed  over  next 
year  to  her  second  husband  Richard  Read  (d.  1(^04).  On 
Read's  death  in  i  (5 04,  she  straightway  married  Eld  and  her 
press  passed  to  Eld.  In  1607  and  subsequent  years  Eld  was 
very  busy  both  as  printer  and  publisher.  Among  seven  copy- 
rights which  he  acquired  in  1607  was  that  of  the  play  called 
The  Puritaine^  which  he  published  with  a  title-page  fraudu- 
lently assigning  it  to  W.  S. — initials  which  were  clearly  intended 
to  suggest  Shakespeare's  name  to  the  unwary. 
William  Asplcy,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  men  engaged  in 

bookseller^  produciug  Thorpc's  venture,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Royston,  Cambridgeshire.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  George  Bishop,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  April  1 1, 
15-97.  He  never  owned  a  press,  but  held  in  course  of  time 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Company's  gift,  finally  dying  during 
the  year  of  his  mastership  in  1^40.  His  first  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where 
Thorpe  carried  on  business  temporarily  a  f^^  years  later,  but 
in  1601  he  succeeded  Felix  Norton  in  the  more  important 
premises  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot  in  the  same  locality.     It  was 

'  There  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  two  different 
imprints. 
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there  that  half  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  was 
offered  for  sale  in  idc  9 .  Aspley  had  already  speculated  in  Shake- 
speare's work.  He  and  a  partner,  Andrew  Wise,  acquired  in 
1600  copyrights  of  both  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV  2ivA  Much 
Ado  about  Nothings  and  published  jointly  quarto  editions  of  the 
two.  In  the  grant  to  Aspley  and  his  friend  of  the  licence  for 
publication  of  these  two  plays,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
followed  by  the  words  <Wrytten  by  master  Shakespere'.  There 
is  no  earlier  entry  of  the  dramatist's  name  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Roisters.  In  1^23  Aspley  joined  the  syndicate  which 
William  Jaggard  inaugurated  for  printing  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  new  syndicate  which  was  formed  in  1(^32  to 
publish  the  Second  Folio.  Aspley  had  business  relations  with 
Thorpe,  and  with  Thorpe's  friend  Blount,  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  Sonnets^  and  probably  supplied  Thorpe  with  capital.' 

John  Wright,  the  youngest  of  the  associates  in  the  John 
enterprise  of  the  Sonnets^  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  per  bo^'^seiier 
patrimonlum  on  June  28,  i(Jo2.  His  business  was  largely 
concerned  with  chap-books  and  ballads,  but  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  a  few  plays  of  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting publication  in  which  he  took  part  before  the  Sonnets^ 
was  the  pre-Shakesperean  play  on  the  subject  of  K^ng  Lear^ 
the  copyright  of  which  he  took  over  from  a  printer  (Simon 
Stafford)  on  May  8,  K^oy,  on  condition  that  he  employed 

^  Oa  June  15,  16^00,  Thorpe  and  Aspley  were  granted  jointly  a  provisional 
licence  for  the  publication  of  *  A  leter  written  to  ye  governors  and  assistantes 
of  ye  Efajst  Indian  Merchantes  in  London  Concerning  the  estat[e]of  yee[a]st 
Indian  flete  etc'  The  licence  was  endorsed :  *This  is  to  be  their  copy  gettinge 
aucthority  for  [it].'  The  book  was  ultimately  published  by  Thorpe,  and  was 
the  earliest  publication  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  figured.  A  similar 
provisional  licence,  granted  to  the  two  men  on  the  same  day,  came  to  nothing, 
being  afterwards  cancelled  owing  to  the  official  recognition  of  another 
publisher's  claim  to  the  copy  concerned  (cf.  Arber's  Registers,  iii.  37). 
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Stafford  to  print  it,  which  he  did.  In  1611  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  which  came  from 
Eld's  press,  and  bore  the  same  imprint  as  his  impression  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  At  a  later  period — on  May  7,  162.6 — 
he  joined  the  printer,  John  Haviland,  in  purchasing  the 
copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  j4donis.  His  residence, 
described  as  <at  Christ  Church  Gate',  was  near  Newgate. 
After  Id  1 2  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  <the  Bible  without 
Newgate '. 
The  There  are  many  signs,  apart  from  the  state  of  the  text, 

Shak"-^  °  which  awaits  our  inquiry,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  more 
speare's  dircct  couccm  in  Thorpe's  issue  of  his  1^4  sonnets  in  1^09, 
o'»fy-  xh^Yi  in  Jaggard's  issue  of  his  two  sonnets,  with  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  The  Passmiate  Pilgrim^  ten  years  before. 
The  exceptionally  brusque  and  commercial  description  of 
the  poems,  both  in  the  entry  of  the  licence  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Register,  and  on  the  title-page,  as  <  Shakespeares 
Sonnets'  (instead  of  'Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare'), 
is  good  evidence  that  the  author  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.'  The  testimony  afforded  by  the  dedication  to 
'  Mr.  W.  H. ',  which  Thorpe  signed  with  his  initials  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  is  even  more  conclusive."^  Only 
when  the  stationer  owned  the  copyright  and  controlled  the 
publication,  did  he  choose  the  patron  and  sign  the  dedica- 
tion. Francis  Newman,  the  stationer  who  printed  '  dispersed 
transcripts '  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sonnets  for  the  first  time  in 
15-91,  exercised  the  customary  privilege.  Thorpe  had  already 
done  so  himself  when  issuing  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  k^oo. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  is  in  the  title  of  Br'ittons  Bowre  of  Delights  (1591), 
a  }X)etic  miscellany  piratically  assigned  to  the  poet  Nicholas  Breton  by  the 
publisher  Richard  Jones.     See  Passionate  Pi/grim^  Introduction,  p.  16. 

'  Initials,  instead  of  full  names,  were  commonly  employed  when  the 
dedicatee  was  a  private  and  undistinguished  friend  of  the  dedicator. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assumption  that  Thededica- 
*  T.  T.'  in  addressing  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  jj?"  w.  H 
to  <  Mr.  W.  H.',  was  transgressing  the  ordinary  law  affecting 
publishers'  dedications,  and  was  covertly  identifying  the 
<lovely'  youth  whom  Shakespeare  had  eulogized  in  his  sonnets. 
A  study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bibliography  can  alone 
interpret  the  situation  aright.  In  all  probability  Thorpe 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  followed  the  analog)^  of  his 
dedication  of  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  1600.  There  he  selected 
for  patron  Blount,  his  friend-in-trade,  who  had  aided  him  in 
the  publication.  His  chosen  patron  of  the  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets  in  1^09  was  doubtless  one  who  stood  to  him 
in  a  similar  business  relation. 

Although  Thorpe's  buoyant  and  self-complacent  per- 
sonality slightly  coloured  his  style,  his  dedicatory  address 
to  « Mr.  W.  H. '  followed,  with  slight  variations,  the  best 
recc^nized  and  most  conventional  of  the  dedicatory  formulae 
of  the  day.  He  framed  his  salutation  of  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  into 
a  wish  for  his  patron's  '  all  happiness '  and  <  eternity  '.'     <  All 


'  The  formula  was  of  great  antiquity.  Dante  employed  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  Divtna  Commedia^  which  ran :  '  Domino  Kani  Grandi  de  Scala 
devotissimus  suus  Dante  Aligherius  .  .  .  vitam  optat  per  tempora  diuturna 
felicem,  et  gloriosi  nominis  in  perpetuum  incrementum.*  The  Elizabethan 
dedicator  commonly  '  wisheth  '  his  patron  '  all  happiness '  and  *  eternity ' 
(or  {periphrases  to  that  eflFect)  by  way  of  prelude  or  heading  to  a  succeeding 
dedicatory  epistle,  but  numerous  examples  could  be  adduced  where  the  dedi- 
cator, as  in  Thorpe's  case,  left  the  'wish'  to  stand  alone,  and  where  no  epistle 
followed  it.  Thorpe's  dedicatory  procedure  and  choice  of  type  was  obviously 
influenced  by  Ben  Jonson's  form  of  dedication  before  the  first  edition  of 
his  Volpone,  which  Thorpe  published  for  Jonson  in  i6o-j  and  which  Eld  printed. 
On  the  first  leaf,  following  the  title,  appears  in  short  lines  (in  the  same  fount  of 
large  capitals  as  that  used  in  Thorpe's  dedication  to  '  Mr.  W.  H,')  these 
words:  'To  the  Most  Noble  |  and  Most  Aequall  |  Sisters  |  The  Two  Famovs 
Vniversities  |  For  their  Love  |  And  J  Acceptance  |  Shewn  j  To  his  Poeme  |  in 
the  Presentation  |  Ben:  lonson  |  Tne  Gratefvll  Acknowledger  |  Dedicates  | 
Both  It  and  Himselfe  j  .*     In  very  small  type,  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 

E   2 
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happiness ',  <  health  and  eternall  happinesse  \  <  all  perseverance 
with  soules  happitiess  \  <  health  on  earth  temporall  and  higher 
happiness  eternall  \  <  the  prosperity  of  times  successe  in  this  life, 
with  the  reward  of  etemitie  in  the  world  to  come '  are  variants 
of  the  common  form,  drawn  from  books  that  were  produced 
at  almost  the  same  moment  as  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The 
substantives  are  invariably  governed  by  the  identical  inflexion 
of  the  verb — <  wisheth ' — which  Thorpe  employed. 
The  promise  By  attaching  to  the  conventional  complimentary  mention 

etcinity.  ^^  <  etcmity '  the  ornamental  phrase  <  promised  by  our  ever- 
living  poet'  (i.e.  Shakespeare),  Thorpe  momentarily  indulged  in 
that  vein  of  grandiloquence  of  which  other  dedications  from  his 
pen  furnish  examples.  <  Promises '  of  eternity  were  showered 
by  poets  on  their  patrons  with  prodigal  hands.  Shakespeare 
in  his  sonnets  had  repeated  the  current  convention  with 
much  fervour  when  addressing  a  fair  youth.  Thorpe's 
interweaving  of  the  conventional  ^  wish '  of  the  ordinary 
bookmaker,  with  an  allusion  to  the  conventional  « promise ' 
of  the  panegyrizing  poet,  gave  fresh  zest  and  emphasis  to 
the  well-worn  phrases  of  complimentary  courtesy.  There 
is  no  implication  in  Thorpe's  dedicatory  greeting  of  an 
ellipse,  after  the  word  < promised',  of  the  word  'him',  i.e. 
'Mr.  W.  H.'  Thorpe  'wisheth'  'Mr.  W.  H.'  'eternity', 
no  less  grudgingly  than  '  our  ever-living  poet '  offered  his 
own  friend  the  '  promise '  of  it  in  his  sonnets. 
Thorpe's  Almost    cvcry   phrase    in    his    dedicatory    greeting    of 

technical       ^  -^^^  y^  jj  j  j^^g  ^  tcchnical  sisTiificance,  which  has  no  bear- 

languagc.  .  . 

ing  on  Shakespeare's  intention  as  sonneteer,  but  exclusively 
concerns  Thorpe's  action  and  position  as  the  publisher.  In 
accordance  with  professional  custom,  Thorpe  dubbed  himself 

page,  below  this  dedication,  arc  the  words  :  '  There  follows  an  Epistle  if  J  you 
dare  venture  on  |  the  length.'     The  Epistle  begins  overleaf. 
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*  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth ',  and  thereby- 
claimed  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  under- 
taking. His  fellow-publisher,  William  Barley,  called  himself 
his  patron's  <  faithful  rvell-rviller^  when,  in  lypy,  he  dedicated 
a  book,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  picked  up  without 
communication  with  the  author,  to  Richard  Stapar,  a  Turkey 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance.'  Similarly,  when  the  dramatist 
John  Marston  in  i6q6  undertook  to  issue  for  himself  his  play 
named  <  Parasitaster  or  the  Fa wne ',  he  pointed  out  in  a  prose 
preface  that  he  (the  author)  was  the  sole  controller  of  the 
publication,  and  was  on  this  occasion  his  own  « setter  out': 

*  Let  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I  have  been 
my  own  setter  out? 

To  the  title  which  Thorpe  bestows  on  Mr.  W.  H.,  « the  '  The  oniie 
onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing  sonnets,'  a  like  professional  ^S^"^^- 
significance  attaches.  In  this  phrase  Thorpe  acknowledges  the 
services  of  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  in  <  procuring '  and  collecting  in  his 
behalf  the  'private'  transcripts,  from  which  the  volume 
was  printed.  To  'Mr.  W.  H.'s'  sole  exertions  the  birth  of 
the  publication  may  be  attributed.  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  filled  a  part 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
publishing  as  <  procurer  of  the  copy  '.  In  Elizabethan  English 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  use  of  <  begetter '  in  its 
primary  sense  of  <  getter  '  or  '  procurer  ',  without  any  implica- 

'  Barley  saluted  his  patron  (before  Richard  Hasleton's  report  of  his  '  Ten 
years*  Travels  in  foreign  cxxintries ')  thus  :  '  Your  worship's  faithful  well-wilier, 
W[illiam]  Barley,  wisheth  all  fortunate  and  happy  success  in  all  your  enter- 
prises, with  increase  of  worldly  worship  •  and,  after  death,  the  joys  unspeak- 
able.* A  rare  copy  of  the  tract  is  at  Britwell.  It  is  reprinted  in  Arber's 
Garner.  The  stationer  Thomas  VValkley  in  i(^a2,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Second  Quarto  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Vbilaster^  wrote  that  'he  had 
adventured  to  issue  a  revised  edition  knowing  how  many  ivell-iuishers  it  had 
abroad  *.  Another  *  stationer  *,  Richard  Hawkins,  who  published  on  his  own 
account  the  third  edition  of  the  same  play  in  id'aS,  described  himself  in  the 
preliminary  page  as  *  acting  the  merchant  adventurer  s  part'. 
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tion  of  that  common  secondary  meaning  of  '  breed '  or 
*  generate ',  which  in  modern  speech  has  ahogether  displaced 
the  earlier  signification.' 

'  '  Beget '  came  into  being  as  an  intensive  form  of  '  get ',  and  was 
mainly  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaeval  English  in  the  sense  of 
'obtain*.  It  acquired  the  specialized  signification  of  *  breed 'at  a  slightly 
later  stage  of  development,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
bore  concurrently  the  alternative  meanings  of  '  procure '  (or  *  obtain ')  and 
'  breed '  (or  '  produce ').  Seventeenth-century  literature  and  lexicography  recog- 
nized these  two  senses  of  the  word  and  no  other.  <  Begetter '  might 
mean  'father'  (or  'author")  or  it  might  mean  'procurer'  (or  'acquirer').  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  Thorpe  meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  '  author '  of  the 
sonnets.  Consequently  doubt  that  he  meant  '  procurer '  or  '  acquirer '  is 
barely  justifiable.  The  following  are  six  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  use 
of  the  word  in  its  primary  significance  of  '  procure ' : — 

(i)  The  mightier  [sc.  the]  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 

That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  l>egets  [i.e.  procures]  him  hate. 

(^Lucrece,  1004-5.) 
(i)     We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness. 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  Time  in  Padua  shall  leget  [i.e.  procure], 

{Taming  of  the  Shrew^  i,  i.  43- J.) 

(3)  'In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  .  .  .  acquire  and  heget  a  temperance.'  {Hamlet^  iii,  x.  6.)  Hamlet  in 
this  sentence  colloquially  seeks  emphasis  by  repetition,  and  the  distinction  of 
meaning  to  be  drawn  between  'acquire'  and  'beget 'is  no  more  than  that 
to  be  drawn  between  the  preceding  'torrent'  and  'tempest.' 

(4)  'J  have  some  cousins  german  at  Court  [that]  shall  hegct  you  (i.e. 
procure  for  you)  the  reversion  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Revels.'  (Dekker's 
Satiromast'tx^  i6ca  •  cf.  Hawkins'  Ori^n  of  English  Drama^  iii.  i%6.') 

(t)  *  [This  play]  hath  begot  Itself  (i.e.  procured  for  itself  or  obtained) 
a  greater  favour  than  he  (i.e.  Sejanus)  lost,  the  love  of  good  men.'  (Ben  Jon- 
son's  dedication  before  Sejanus,  Kjo^,  which  was  published  by  Thorpe.) 

{6)  [A  spectator  wishes  to  see  a  hero  on  the  stage]  '  kill  Paynims,  wild 
Ix^ars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters;  beget  him  (i.e.  get  him)  a  reputation, 
and  marry  an  Emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  '.  (Ben  Jonson's  Magnetic 
Lady  (i()3i),  Act  i.  Epilogue.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  i8zi  James 
Boswell  the  younger,  who  there  incorporated  Malone's  unpublished  collec- 
tions, appended  to  T.  T.'s  dedication  the  note  :  '  The  word  begetter  is  merely 
the  person  who  gets  or  procures  a  thing,  with  the  common  prehx  be  added  to 
it.'  After  quoting  Dekker's  use  of  the  word  as  alx)vc  (No.  4),  Boswell  adds 
that  W.  H.  probably  '  furnished  the  printer  with  his  copy  '.  Neither  Stcevens 
nor  Malone,  who  were  singularly  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  bibliography. 
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A  very  few  years  earlier  a  cognomen  almost  identical  'First 
with  <  begetter '  (in  the  sense  of  procurer)  was  conferred  in  coHeaour 
a  popular  antholog)^,  entitled  Belvedere  or  the  Garde ti  of  the  of  these 
Mujejy  on  one  who  rendered  its  publisher  the  like  service 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  seems  to  have  rendered  Thorpe,  the  publisher 
of  Shakespeare's  Sennets.  One  John  Bodenham,  filling  much 
the  same  ro/e  as  that  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  brought  together 
in  1600  a  number  of  brief  extracts  ransacked  from  the 
unpublished,  as  well  as  from  the  published,  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets.  Bodenham's  collections  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  <  stationer  ',  one  Hugh  Astley,  who  published 
them  under  the  title  Belvedere  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses,  After 
an  unsigned  address  from  the  publisher  <  To  the  Reader ' 
in  explanation  of  the  undertaking,  there  follows  immediately 
a  dedicatory  sonnet  inscribed  to  John  Bodenham,  who  had 
brought  the  material  for  the  volume  together,  and  had 
committed  it  to  the  publisher's  charge.  The  lines  are  signed 
in  the  publisher's  behalf,  by  A.  M.  (probably  the  well-known 
writer,  Anthony  Munday).  Bodenham  was  there  apostro- 
phized as 

First  causer  and  collectour  of  these  floures. 

In  another  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  is  headed  <  The  Conclusion ',  the  publisher  again  refers 
more   prosaically    to   Bodenham,   as   'The    Gentleman   who 

recognized  that  'begetter'  could  be  interpreted  as  'inspirer' — an  interpreta- 
tion of  which  no  example  has  been  adduced.  Daniel  used  the  word '  begotten  \ 
in  the  common  sense  of  'produced',  in  the  dedicatory  Sonnet  to  the 
Countess  rf  Pembroke,  before  his  collection  of  sonnets  called  Delia  {i^^i). 
He  bids  his  patroness  regard  his  poems  as  her  own,  as  '  begotten  by  thy  hand 
and  my  desire  * ;  she  is  asked  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally  produced 
by,  or  bom  of,  her  hand  or  pen,  at  the  writer's  request.  The  countess  was 
herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  a  circumstance  which  gives  point  to  Daniel's 
compliment.  The  passage  is  deprived  of  sense  if '  begotten  by  thy  hand '  be 
accorded  any  other  meaning. 


text. 
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was  the  cause  of  this  Collection'  (p.  235-).  When  Thorpe 
called  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  <  the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets ',  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  organizers 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  called  Belvedere^  in  1600^  meant 
when  they  conferred  the  appellations  <  first  causer '  and  <  the 
cause '  on  John  Bodenham,  who  was  procurer  for  them  of 
the  copy  for  that  enterprise.' 


IV 

State  of  the  The  corrupt  State  of  the  text  of  Thorpe's  edition  of 

160-)  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  lacked 
authority,  and  was  pursued  throughout  in  that  reckless  spirit 
which  infected  publishing  speculations  of  the  day.  Tlie 
character  of  the  numerous  misreadings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Thorpe  had  no  means  of  access  to  the  author's  MS.  The 
procurer  of  the  <■  copy '  had  obviously  brought  together 
*  dispersed  transcripts'  of  varying  accuracy.  Many  had 
accumulated  incoherences  in  their  progress  from  pen  to  pen.* 
The  <  copy '  was  constructed  out  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
private,  and  often  gave  only  a  hazy  indication  of  the  poet's 

'  What  was  the  name  of  which  W.  H.  were  the  initials  cannot  be  stated 
positively.  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  them  to  belong  to  one  William 
Hall,  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  who  seems  to  have  dealt  in  un- 
published poems  or  '  dispersed  transcripts '  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  to  have  procured  their  publication  ;  cf.  Life  of  Shakespeare^ 
p.  4.18  seq. 

="  Like  Sidney's  sonnets,  which  long  circulated  in  'private*  MSS., 
Shakespeare's  collection  '  being  spread  abroad  in  written  copies,  had  gathered 
much  corruption  by  ill  writers  (i.e.  scriveners)*.  Cf.  the  publisher  Thomas 
Newman's  dedicatory  epistle  before  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of  Sidney's 
Aitrophel  and  Stella  (iy5>i).  Thorpe's  bookselling  friend,  Edward  Blount, 
when  he  gathered  together,  without  the  author's  aid,  the  scattered  essays  by 
John  Earle,  which  Blount  published  in  \6i.%  under  the  title  of  Micro-cosmo- 
graphie^  described  them  as  'many  sundry  dispersed  transcripts,  some  very 
imperfect  and  surreptitious  *. 
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meaning.  The  compiler  had  arranged  the  poems  roughly  in 
order  of  subject.  The  printer  followed  the  manuscript  with 
ignorant  fidelity.  Signs  of  inefficient  correction  of  the  press 
abound,  and  suggest  haste  in  composition  and  press-work. 
The  book  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  consisting  of  forty 
leaves  and  2,1 5- (J  lines  of  verse.  Yet  there  are  probably  on 
an  average  five  defects  per  page  or  one  in  every  ten  lines. 

Of  the  following  thirty-eight  misprints,  at  least  thirty  Misprints. 
play  havoc  with  the  sense : — 

XII.  4.     And   sable   curls   or  siluer'd   ore   with    wliite : 
(for  all). 
XXIII.  14.     To  heare  wk  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  jviht: 

(for  with  and  wit). 
XXVI.  ir.     And  puts  apparrell  on  my  tottered  louing:  (for 
tattered), 
xxviii.  14.     And   night   doth   nightly    make   greefes   letigth 

seeme  stronger  :  (for  strength). 
XXX IX.  12.     Which    time    and    thoughts    so    sweetly    dost 
deceiue :  (for  doth). 
XL.  7.     But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  this  selfe  deceauest : 
(for  thy). 
xLiv.  13.     Receiuing  naught/  by  elements  so  sloe. 
XLvii.  II.     For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canst 
moue  :  (for  7iot  or  no). 
LI.  10.     Therefore     desire     (of    perfect/     love     being- 
made). 
Liv.  14.     When   that   shall   vade,   by  verse    distils   your 

truth  :  (for  my). 
Lvi.  13.     j4s  cal   it   Winter,  which    being   ful   of  care: 

(for  or). 
Lxiii.  2.     With    times    iniurious    hand   chrusht   and   ore- 
wome  :  (for  crush* d). 
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Misprints.  Lxv.  12.     Or    who    his    spoilc    or    beautie    can    forbid 

(for  of). 
Lxix.  3.     All  toiings  (the  voice  of  soules)  giue  thee  that 
end',    (for  due). 
Lxxiii,  4.     Bare  rn^vod  quiers,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang:  (for  ruined). 
Lxxvi.  7.     That  euery  word  doth  almost  fel  my  name: 
(for  tell). 
Lxxvii.  10.     Commit  to  these  waste  blacksy  and  thou  shalt 

finde  :  (for  blanks).  ^ 

Lxxxviii.  I.     When  thou  shalt  be  dispode  to  set  me  light: 
(for  disposed). 
xc.  II.     But  in  the  onset  come,  so  stall  I  taste:   (for 

shall). 
xci.  9.     Thy  loue   is   bitter  then   high   birth   to   me: 
(for  better). 
xciv.  4.     Vnmooued,    could^    and    to    temptation    slow : 

(for  cold). 
xcvi.  II.     How   many   gazers   tnighst  thou    lead   away: 
(for  mtghtest). 
xcix.  9.     Our  blushing  shame,  an  other  white  dispaire : 

(for  One). 
cii.  7-8.     As  Philomell  in  summers  front  doth  singe, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daies : 
(for  her). 
cvi.  12.     They    had    not    still  enough    your    worth    to 

sing:  (for  skill). 
cviii.  3.     What's  new  to  speake,  what  now  to   register: 

(for  new). 
cxii.  14.     That   all   the   world   besides   me    ihinkes  fare 

dead',  (for  methinks  are  dead). 
cxiii.  6.     O^  bird,  of  flowre,  or  shape  which    it   doth 
lackj.    (for  latch). 
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cxxvii.  9.     Therefore  my  Mistersse  eyes  are  Rauen  blacke :  Misprints. 

(for  Mistresses  brcrvs). 
cxxix.  9.     Made    In    pursut   and    in    possession   so :    (for 
mad  in  pursuit). 
lo-ii.     Had,  hauing,  and  in  quest,  to  haue  extreame 
A  blisse   in   proofe   and  proud  and  very   wo : 
(for  proved  a), 
cxxxii.  2.     Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  disdaine  : 
(for  torments). 
9.     As   those  two  mom i fig  eyes  become  thy  face  : 
(for  mourning). 
cxL.  1 3.     That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  be  lyde :   (for 
belied). 
Which   like   two    spirits    do    sugiest  me   still : 

(for  suggest). 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  sight:  (for 

side). 
For  I  haue  swome  thee  faire :    more  periurde 
eye:  (for  7). 
CLiii.  14.     Where   Cupid  got  new  fire;    my  mistres  eye: 
(for  eyes  rhyming  with  lies). 
The  discrepancies  in  spelling  may  not  exceed  ordinary  Confusion 
limits,  but  they  confirm  the  impression  that  the  compositors  "^  ^^^  ^"^' 
followed  an  unintelligent   transcript.      <  Scythe '  appears   as 
<sieth'  (Xir.  13  and  C.   14),  and  as  « syeth '  (CXXIII.  14); 
'Minutes'  appears  as  <mynuits'  (XIV.  s  ^nd  LXXVII.   2), 
as  <  mynuit '  (CXXVI.  8),  and  as  <  minuites '  (LX.  2) ;  <  False ' 
appears  as  <  false'  (XX.  4,  5-),  as  <faulse'  (LXVIII.  14),  and 
as  «falce'  (LXXIL  9,  XCII.  14,  XCIII.  7).     More  than  forty 
other  orthographical  peculiarities  of  like  significance,  ^qw  of 
which  are  distinguishable  from  misprints,  are  : — <  accumilate ' 
for   <  accumulate'    (CXVII.    10);    <a    floate '   for    <afloate' 


CXLIV.  2. 


6. 


CLII.   13. 


F  2 
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(LXXX.  9);  <alaied'  for  < allayed'  (LVI.  3);  <are'  (in 
<thou  are')  for  <art'  (LXX.  i);  ^Asconce'  for  < Askance' 
(CX.  6);  <Alcumie'  for  <  alchemy '  (CXIV.  4);  *bale'  for 
<bail'(CXXXIIL  10);  <  beare  '  for  <bier  '  (XII.  8);  <binne' 
for  <been'  (CXVII.  f);   'boure'  for  < bower'  (CXXVII.  7); 

<  coopelment '  for  <  couplement '  (XXI.  y )  j  « Croe  '  for  '  crow ' 
(CXIII.  1 2) ;  <  cryttick '  for  <  critic  '  (CXII.  1 1 ) ;  <  culler  '  for 

<  colour'  (XCIX.  14);    ^Currall'  for  <  Coral'  (CXXX.  2); 

<  deceaued  '  for  <  deceived  '  (CIV.  12);*  denide  '  for  <  denied  ' 
(CXLII.  14);  ^dorne' for  < doom'  (CXLV.  7),  <Eaues'for 

<  Eves ',  i.  e.  <  Eve's  '  (XCIII.  13);*  ethers '  for  <  eithers ',  i.  e. 

<  cither's'  (XXVIII.  y) ;  *fild'  for  <  filled '  (LXIII.  3  and 
LXXX VI.  1 3) ;  <  foles '  for  <•  fools '  (CXXIV.  13);'  grin'de ' 
for  <  grind  '  (CX.  10) ;  <  grose  '  for  <■  gross  '  (CLI.  6) ;  <  higth  ' 
for  <  height '  (CXVI.  8) ;  <  Himne '  for  <  hymn '  (LXXXV.  7) ; 

<  hower  '  for  *  hour  '  (CXXVI.  2)5  *  hunny  '  for  <  honey  ' 
(LXV.  f);  'V  for  <Ay'  (CXXXVI.  6);  <iealious'  for  <jealous' 
(LVII.  9) ;  *  inhearce  '  for  <  inhearse  '  (LXXXVI.  3) ;  <  mar- 
ierom  '  for  <  marjoram '  (XCIX.  7) ;  <  naigh  '  for  <  neigh  '  (LI. 
11);  <  nere  '  for  <  ne'er  ',  i.  e.  <  never '  (CXVIII.  y) ;  *  of '  for 
<ofF'    (LXL    14)5    'pertake'   for   < partake'  (CXLIX.   2); 

<  pibled  '  for  <  pebbled  '  (LX.  i ) ;  <  pray  '  for  <  prey  ' 
(LXXIV.  10);  <randon'  for  <  random'  (CXLVII.  12); 
<renu'de'  for  *  renewed'  (CXI.  8);  <sawsie'  for  <  saucy' 
(LXXX.  7);  *  shall'  for  <shalt'  (LXXXVIIL  8);  <thether' 
for  <  thither '  (CLIII.  12);  <  vnstayined  '  for  ^  unstained  ' 
(LXX.  8);  'woes'  for  <  woos '  (XLI.  7);  <  yawes '  for 
'jaws'  (XIX.  3);  'y'haue'  for  'you  have'  (CXX.  d) ; 
'Yf  for 'If  (CXXIV.  i). 

'Their*  for  The  Substitution,  fifteen  times,  of  their  for  thy  or  thine^ 

^^^y'-  and  once  of  there  for  thee^  even  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 

want  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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poems  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  volume  through  the 
press.  Few  works  are  more  dependent  for  their  due  compre- 
hension on  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  of  error  is 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  puzzling  confusions  : — 
XXVI.  1 2.     To   show   me    worthy  of  their  sweet   respect : 

(for  thy). 
XXVII.  10.     Presents    their   shaddoe    to   my   sightles   view: 
(for  thy). 
XXXI.  8.     But  things  remou'd  that  hidden  in  there  lie  ; 

(for  thee). 
XXXV.  8.     Excusing  their  sins   more  then   their  sins  are  : 
(for  thy  and  thy). 
XXXVII.  7.     Intitled   in   their  parts,  do  crowned   sit :    (for 

XLiii.  II.     When    m    dead    night    their    faire    imperfect 

shade  :    (for  thy). 
XLV.  1 2.     Of  their  faire   health,    recounting    it    to    me : 

(for  thy). 
XLVi.  5.     Mine  eye,  my  heart  their  pictures  sight  would 

barre  :   (for  thy). 
8.     And  sayes  in  him  their  foire  appearance  lyes: 

(for  thy). 

13.  As  thus,  mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part  ; 

(for  thine). 

14.  And    my  hearts    right,   their    inward    loue    of 

heart :    (for  thine). 
Lxix.  J-.     Their    outward    thus    with    outward    praise    is 

crownd  :    (for  Thy). 
Lxx.  6.     Their    worth    the    greater    beeing    woo'd    of 

time  :   (for  Thy). 


4<J 


CXXVIII.   II. 


'  To '  for 
*  too'. 


*  Were '  and 

*  wear '. 


Miscella- 
neous •rrors. 
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fingers    walke    with    gentle 


Ore    whome    their 
gate :    (for  thy). 
1 4.     Giue  them  their  fingers,  me  thy   lips  to  kisse : 
(for  thy). 
The  like  want  of  care,  although  of  smaller  moment,  is 
apparent  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  the  preposition  to  for 
the  adverbial  too  : — 
XXXVIII.  3.     Thine  owne  sweet  argument,  to  excellent. 

Lxi.  14.     From  me  farre  of,  with  others  all  to  neere. 
Lxxiv.  12.     To  base  of  thee  to  be  remembred. 
Lxxxiii.  7.     How    farre  a    moderne    quill    doth    come    to 

short. 
Lxxxvi.  2.     Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

The  reverse  mistake  appears  in — 
cxxxv.  2.     And  Will  too  boote :  (for  to  boot). 
At  least  thrice  were  is  confused  with  wear : — 
Lxxvii.  I.     Thy   glasse   will   shew  thee   how  thy   beauties 
were  :    (for  wear). 
xcviii.  II.     They  weare  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight : 
(for  were). 
cxL.  y.     If  I   might  teach  thee  witte  better   it  weare: 

(for  were). 
The  following  proofs  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  classifi- 
cation, but  give  additional  proof  of  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  the  volume  with 
exceptional  typographical  accuracy.' 

*  There  are  some  trifling  discrepancies  between  various  copies  of  the 
edition  which  illustrate  the  common  practice  among  Elizabethan  printers  of 
binding  up  an  uncorrected  sheet,  after  the  sheet  has  been  corrected,  and  after 
other  copies  have  been  made  up  with  the  corrected  version.  The  '  EUesmere  * 
copy  has,  in  LXXVllI.  6,  the  unique  misreading— ^^e  (for  Jlie) — which  is  cor- 
rected in  other  copies.  As  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  has,  tcx),  at  F^  (recto) 
the  wrong  catchword  T^e  for  Speake^  which  is  set  right  in  the  Bodleian  copy. 
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There  was  an  obvious  error  in  the  '  copy '  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  Sonnet  CXLVI.  i,  2  : — 

Poore  soule  the  center  of  my  sinfull  earthy 

My  sinfull  earth  these  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 

The   repetition  of  the   three   last  words   of  line   i    at    the 
beginning  of  line  2  makes  the  sense  and  metre  hopeless. 

Sonnet  QXY\  is  wrongly  headed  119. 

The  first  word  of  Sonnet  CXXII,  Tfy,  appears  as  TThy. 
The  initial  <  W  of  Sonnet  LXXIX  is  from  a  wrong  fount. 
The  catchwords  are  given  more  correctly  in  some  copies 
than  in  others,  but  nine  errors  are  found  in  all.  At  C3 
(recto)  To  appears  instead  of  Thou  j  at  C4  (verso)  Et email 
for  Eternal  \  at  E  (recto)  Crawls  for  CrarpleSy  at  D2  (recto), 
E3  (recto),  F  (verso),  G2  (verso),  H3  (verso),  and  I2  (recto), 
Mine^  That^  I  grant ^  fVhen,  My,  and  Loue  appear  instead  of 
the  numerals  4^,  70,  82,  lod,  130,  and  142,  which  are  the 
headings  respectively  of  the  next  pages  (the  numeral  is 
given  correctly  in  like  circumstances  in  seven  other  places). 

The  appearance  of  two  pairs  of  brackets,  one  above  the 
other,  enclosing  blank  spaces,  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  CXXVI 
is  a  curious  irregularity,  due  probably  for  once  to  the  printer's 
scruples,  albeit  mistaken.  The  poem  is  not  a  regular  sonnet : 
it  consists  of  six  riming  couplets — twelve  lines  in  all.  But  it 
is  complete  in  itself,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  poems 
of  the  same  kind  and  length  inserted  in  sonnet-sequences  of 
the  day.  The  printer,  however,  imagined  that  it  was  a  sonnet 
with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  missing,  and  for  these 
he  clumsily  left  a  vacant  space  which  he  vaguely  expected  to 
fill  in  subsequently.' 

'  The  suggestioa  that  the  printer  intended  the  empty  brackets  to  denote 
the  close  of  the  first  section  of  the  sonnets,  most  of  which  were  addressed  to 
a  man,  and  the  opening  of  a  second  section,  most  of  which  were  addressed 


italics. 
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irreguiari-  Puiictuation   shows,  OH  the  wholc,  no  more  systematic 

ties  of  ^^j.Q  xhg^Yi  other  features  of  composition.     Commas  are  fre- 

punctuation.  it-  n      1  •  n 

quent,  both  m  and  out  of  place.  At  times  they  stand  for 
a  full  stop.  At  times  they  are  puzzlingly  replaced  by  a  colon 
or  semicolon,  or  again  they  are  omitted  altogether.  Brackets 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  commas,  but  not 
regularly  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  were  introduced 
on  a  systematic  plan.' 
Capitals  and  Considerable  irregularity  characterizes  the  use  of  capital 

letters  within  the  line  or  of  italic  type.  Both  appear  rarely 
and  at  the  compositor's  whim.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  to 
italicize  unfamiliar  or  foreign  words  and  names  and  to  give  them 
an  initial  capital  in  addition.  But  the  printer  of  the  sonnets 
usually  went  his  own  way  without  heed  of  law  or  custom.^ 

to  a  woman,  is  unsupported  by  authority  or  by  the  precise  position  of  the 
brackets.  They  are  directly  attached  to  the  single  sonnet  (CXXVJ),  and 
point  to  some  imagined  hiatus  within  its  limits. 

'  Brackets,  in  the  absence  of  commas,  are  helpful  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Whilst  I  (my  soueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you  lvii.  6. 

Oh  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck)  lviii.  5. 

O  if  (I  say)  you  looke  vpon  this  verse  lxxi.  p. 

When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay  10. 

Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthlesse  bote  lxxx.  11. 

Brackets  are  wrongly  introduced  in  lines  like : — 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  lxxx.  5. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you,  lxxxvi.  2. 

The  absence  of  all  punctuation  within  the  line  in  such  lines  as  these  is  very 
perplexing  : — 

Which  vsed  liues  th*  executor  to  be.  iv.  14.. 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none.  viii.  14. 

In  several  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  takes  the  place  of  one  of  ex- 
clamation with  most  awkward  effect. 

'  'Rose*  is  used  twelve  times:  it  is  italicized  once  (I.  1)  j  the  names  of 
other  flowers  are  not  italicized  at  all  (cf.  XXV.  (>,  XCIV.  14.,  XCVIII.  5>, 
XCIX.  6).  *  Alchemy'  (alcumic)  is  used  twice :  it  is  once  italicized  (CXIV.  4.) 
and  once  not  (XXXIII.  4.).  *  Audite'  is  used  thrice,  and  is  twice  italicized. 
'Autumn'  appears  twice,  and  is  once  italicized  :  'spring',  'summer',  and 
'  winter'  are  never  thus  distinguished.  The  following  are  the  other  italicized 
words  in  the  sonnets:  Abhme  (CXII.  5));  Adonis  (LIII,  5)5  Al'tejt  (LXXVIII,  3); 
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To  Thorpe's  ^  copy '  of  the  sonnets  was  appended  a  poem  ^  lwo-s 
which  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  consisted  of  329  lines  ^°"'f^'"*- 
in  the  seven-line  stanza  of  Lucrece^  and  was  entitled  <  A  Lovers 
Complaint.  By  William  Shake-speare.'  The  piece  is  a  poetic 
lament  by  a  maiden  for  her  betrayal  by  a  deceitfiil  lover. 
The  title  constantly  recurs  in  Elizabethan  poetry.'  The 
tone  throughout  is  conventional.  The  language  is  strained, 
and  the  far-fetched  imagery  exa^erates  the  worst  defects  of 
Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Such  metaphors  as  the  following  are 
frequent : — 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend.    (11.  22-3.) 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face.    (11.  28 1-2.) 

A  very  large  number  of  wordis  which  are  employed  in  the 
poem  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare's  work.  Some 
of  these  seem  invented  for  the  occasion  to  cover  incapacity  of 
expression."^    The  attribution  of  the  poem  to  Shakespeare  may 

C»//W  (CLin.  I  and  14);  lijans  (CLUI.  2);  E aue s  iyJCWl.  13);  Grecian 
(LIU.  8);  Hellen${\A\\.  7);  HmV/Vitr  (CXXIV.  9) ;  He-ws  (XX.  7);  Informer 
(CXXV.  13);  Intrim  (LVI.  9);  Man  (LV.  7);  Fhilomell  (CII.  7);  ^etus 
(CXXVI.  la);  Satire  (C.  ii);  Satume  (XCVIII.  4.);  Statues  (LV.  y) ; 
Syren  (CXIX.  l)  ;  ^// (CXXXV.  I,  i,  II,  li,  14;  CXXXVI.  i,  r,  Hi 
CXLIIL  13).  \n  A  Lover's  Complaint  only  a  single  word  throughout  is  itali- 
cized— Alices^  in  1.  273.  The  following  words  of  like  class  to  those  italicized 
in  the  sonnets  lack  that  mark  of  distinction :  Orient  (VII.  i);  Phaenix  (XIX.  4)5 
xMuse  (XXXn.  10  et  al.  loc);  Ocean  (LXIV.  A;  Epitaph  (LXXXI.  i); 
Rhethorick  (LXXXII.  10);  Charter  (LXXXVII.  3);  cryttick  (CXU.  11); 
cherubines  (CXIV.  6) ;  Phisitions  (CXL.  8). 

*  Two  poems  called  '  A  Lovers  Complaint '  figure  in  Breton's  Arbor 
of  Amorous  Devises  (i5'97). 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  once-used  words  in  A  Lover's  Complaint : 
'Acture'  (1.  185);  'annexions*  (208);  <bat'  [i.e.  stick]  (^4);  'credent' 
(279);  '  encrimson'd '  (201);  'ender' (222);  '  enpatron' (224)  •  'enswathed' 
(49);  « extincture '  (294) ;  '  fluxive '  (5-0) ;  « impleach'd  '  (205)  ;  'inundation' 
(2^);  '  invised' (212)  J  'laundering' (17)  j  'lover'd' (320);  <maund'(3d); 
'  pensived '  (219) ;  '  phraseless '  (225)  ;  '  plenitude '  (302)  j  '  sawn  '  [=  seen] 
(91) ;  <  sheaved  *  hat  (3 1)  j  '  termless '  (94). 
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well  be  disputed.  It  was  probably  a  literary  exercise  on  a  very 
common  theme  by  some  second-rate  poet,  which  was  circu- 
lating like  the  sonnets  in  written  copies,  and  was  assigned  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  enterprising  transcriber.   The  reference  to — 

Deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality, 

(11.  209-10.) 

combines  with  the  far-fetched  conceits  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  that  vast  sonnet 
literature,  which  both  in  France  and  England  abounded  in 
affected  allusions  to  precious  gems.'  The  typography  of  the 
poem  has  much  the  same  defects  as  the  sonnets.  Among  the 
conftising  misprints  are  the  following : — *■  a  sacred  Sunne '  for 
<nun'  (260)'^  ^Or  cleft  effect'  for  'O'  (293)5  ^^  strahig 
formes '  for  *  strange '  (303) ;  *  sounding  palenesse '  for  's wound- 
ing '  or  *  swooning  '  (3  oy)  5  *  sound''  for  ^  s wound  '  or  <  swoon ' 

(308). 

*  Ronsard,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Pleiade,  were  very  generous  in  their 
comparison  of  their  mistress'  charms  to  precious  stones.  The  practice,  which 
was  freely  imitated  by  Elizabethan  sonneteers,  received  its  most  conspicuous 
illustration  in  the  work  of  Remy  Belleau,  in  his  L,es  Amovrs  et  noweavx 
eschanges  des  plerres  precievses^  vertvs  et  proprtetez.  d'helles^  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  I5'7<^,  and  figuratively  describes,  with  amorous  application,  the 
amethyst,  the  diamond,  the  loadstone,  the  ruby,  onyx,  opal,  emerald,  turquoise, 
and  many  other  precious  stones.  Shakespeare  proves  his  acquaintance  with 
poems  of  the  kind,  when  he  refers  in  his  sonnets  to  the  sonneteers'  habit  of 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rUh  gems, 

{Sonnet  XXI.) 

In  Sonnet  CXXX  he  again  derides  the  common  convention  : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sunj 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 
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Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets  does  not  seem  to  have  Reception  of 
been  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm.  Edward  Alleyn,  volume/ 
the  actor,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book  for  fivepence,  in 
June,  1(^09,  within  a  month  of  its  publication.'  Another 
copy,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (No.  VI,  below),  was 
clearly  purchased  at  the  same  price  for  a  gift-book,  near 
the  same  date.  Yet  a  third  extant  copy  (No.  VII,  below) 
bears  indication  that  it  was  acquired  in  very  early  days  by 
Milton's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  widely  read.  A  single 
edition  answered  the  demand.  The  copyright  proved  of  no 
marketable  value.  Thorpe  retained  it  till  he  disappeared  in 
id2y,  and  then  no  one  was  found  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 

Contemporary  references  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  day  are  rare.  The  poet,  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  seems  to  have  studied  them,  though  he  failed 
to  note  the  purchase  of  Thorpe's  volimie  in  the  list  which  he 
prepared  of  the  English  books  bought  by  him  up  to  the  year 
1^14.  Many  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  figure  in 
Drummond's  early  sonnets  and  poems,  which  were  first  col- 
lected in  1616.  He  borrowed,  too,  some  lines  from  ^  Lover* s 
Comp!ai7it^w\\ich.W2iS  appended  toThorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets.^ 

'  Warner's  Dulvjicb  Manuscripts^  p.  91. 

'  Cf.  Drummond's  Foems^  pt.  ii,  Sonnet  xi,  and  impression,  Edinb.  1616  : 

deare  Napkin  doe  not  grieve 

That  I  this  Tribute  pay  thee  from  mine  Eine^ 

And  that  (these  posting  Houres  I  am  to  live) 

I  laundre  thy  faire  Figures  in  this  Brine. 
A  Ijover's  Complaint  (i5'-i8)  : 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  Napkin  to  her  eyne^ 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 

Latmdring  the  silken  figures  in  the  hrrne 

That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  teares. 
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Continued 
circulation 
of  the 
sonnets  in 
manuscript 


Some  twenty  years  later,  Shakespeare's  earnest  admirer  and  imi- 
tator, Sir  John  Suckling,  literally  reproduced  many  expressions 
from  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  in  his  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt.^ 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
continued  to  circulate  in  manuscript  as  separate  poems, 
with  distinct  headings,  after,  no  less  than  before,  Thorpe's 
publication  of  the  collection.  Many  copies  of  detached 
sonnets  appear  in  extant  manuscript  albums,  or  in  common- 
place books  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  edition  indicate 
that  these  transcripts  were  derived  from  a  version  still 
circulating  in  manuscript,  which  was  distinct  from  that 
The  eighth  whicli  Thorpc  procurcd.  In  a  manuscript  commonplace 
manusVr?  t  ^^ok  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  apparently  begim 
about  the  year  k^io,  there  is  a  copy  of  Sonnet  VHP, 
with   the   heading  not   found   anywhere   else :    *  In    laudem 

'  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  XL VII : — 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tookc. 
And  each  doth  good  turnes  now  vnto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famisht  for  a  look^ 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighes  himselfe  doth  smother  • 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  fainted  Banquet  kids  my  heart. 

clearly  suggested  such  a  passage  in  Suckling's  play  (v.  i8-ai)  (cf.  Vragmenta 
Aurea^  1^4-^?  P*  44)>  ^s  : — 

lph\ige7ie'\.    Will  you  not  send  me  neither. 

Your  picture  when  y'  are  gone  ? 

That  ivken  my  eye  is  famisht  for  a  looke^ 

It  may  have  where  to  feed, 

And  to  the  painted  Feast  invite  my  heart. 

'^  Cf.  Add.  MS.  i')^rt6^  f.  4  b.  This  volume  contains  many  different 
handwritings  belonging  to  various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  which  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  entitled 
Raijuleighs  Caueat  to  Secure  Courtiers^  beginning,  '  I  speak  to  such  if  anie  such 
there  be.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  on  the  Plague 
of  London  of  166')^  and,  in  a  far  earlier  hand,  copies  of  Hey  wood's  transla- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  of  Ovid,  which  appear  in  The  Passionate  Pi/grim  of 
i6i%. 
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musice  et  opprobrium  contemptorij  [sic)  eiusdem.'  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  poem  was  recognized  as  forming  part  of  any 
long  sequence  of  sonnets.  The  variant  readings  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  numerous  enough,  combined  with 
differences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  to  prove  that  the  copyist  did  not  depend  on  Thorpe's 
text.  In  the  manuscript  the  two  quatrains  and  the  con- 
cluding sixain  are  numbered  ^  i ',  <  2 ',  and  <  3  '  respectively. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  in  the  manuscript  thus : — 

3- 
Marke  howe  one  stringe,  sweet  husband  to  another 
Strikes  each  on  each,  by  mutuall  orderinge 
Resemblinge  Childe^  and  Syer,  and  happy  Mother 
w.**  all  in  one,  thif  single  note  dothe  singe 

whose  speechles  songe  beeinge  many  seeming  one 
Sings  this  to  tJiee^  Thou  single^  shall  proue  none. 

W:  Shakspeare 
In  Thorpe's  edition  these  lines  run  thus : — 

Marke  how  one  string  sweet  husband  to  an  other, 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordering; 

Resembling  sier^  arid  child^  and  happy  mother, 

Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechlesse  song  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none. 

The  superior  punctuation  of  the  last  line  of  the  manuscript  is 
noticeable. 

In  like  manner.  Sonnets  LXXI  and  XXXII,  which,  closely  bonnets 
connected  in  subject,  meditate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  poet  xxxil 
will  die  before  his  friend,  appear  as  independent  poems  in 
a  manuscript  commonplace  book  of  poetry  apparently  kept 
by  an  Oxford  student  about  1(533.' 

^  This  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  U.S.A.     Mr.  Winship, 
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The  edition  No  less  than  thirty-one  years  elapsed  before  a  second 

of  1^40.  publisher  repeated  Thorpe's  experiment.  In  1^40,  John 
Benson,  a  publisher  of  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet 
Street,  where  Jaggard's  memory  still  lingered,  brought  out 
a  volume  called  « Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare  Gent' 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse  by  several  hands, 

of  Providence,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  transcript.  The  text  of  the  two  sonnets 
only  differs  from  Thorpe's  edition  in  points  of  spelling  and  in  the  substitution 
of  'me'  for  'you'  in  LXXf.  8,  and  of  'loue'  for  'birth'  in  XXXII.  11. 
Thorpe's  readings  are  the  better.  In  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bertram,  of  London,  the  well-known  critic  and  bookseller,  and  dating 
about  i6'30.  Sonnet  II  appears  as  a  separate  poem  with  a  distinct  title,  which 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  text  induce 
Mr.  Dobell  to  regard  it  as  a  transcript  of  a  copy  which  was  not  accessible  to 
Thorpe.  Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Dobell's  manuscript  volume  bear  their 
writers'  names.  But  this  sonnet  is  unsigned,  and  the  copyist  was  in  apparent 
ignorance  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  work.  In  another  similar  MS.  collection 
of  poetry,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Dobell,  and  is  now  the  property  of  an 
American  collector,  there  figured  several  fragmentary  excerpts  from  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  in  an  order  which  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  handwriting 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  slight  variations  in 
point  of  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation  from  the  printed  text.  In  two 
instances  distinct  titles  are  given  to  the  poems.  One  of  these  transcripts, 
headed  '  Cruel ',  runs  thus  : — 

Thou,  Contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eys, 
Feedst  thy  light  flame  with  selfe  substantial  fewell, 
Makeing  a  famine,  where  aboundance  lies. 
Thy  selfe  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  selfe  too  cruel]. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  worlds  fresh  ornament. 
And  onely  herauld  to  ye  Gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  owne  Bud  Buriest  thy  Contend, 
And  tender  Churle  makes  wast  in  niggarding. 
Pitty  ye  world  or  Els  this  Glutton  bee 
To  Eat  ye  worlds  due  by  ye  world  &  thee. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  Dig  deep  tranches  in  thy  beautyes  field. 
Thy  youths  Proud  liuery  so  gazd  on  now 
Wil  be  A  totterd  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  ful  as  deepe  a  dy 
As  ye  Perfumed  tincture  of  ye  roses. 

The  first  ten  lines  correspond  with  Sonnet  I.  5-14,  the  next  four  with  Sonnet  II. 
1-4,  and  the  last  two  with  Sonnet  LIV.  '^-6. 
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but  its  main  contents  are  14.6  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  poems  of  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pi/grim 
in  the  third  edition  of  i(5 1 2,  and  further  pieces  by  Hey  wood 
and  others.  A  short  appendix  presents  <  an  addition  of  some 
excellent  poems  ...  by  other  gentlemen'  which  are  all 
avowedly  the  composition  of  other  pens. 

There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  either  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  or  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pi/grim  to  Benson.  But  Benson 
duly  obtained  a  licence  on  November  4,  1(^39,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  The  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Register  under  that 
date : — 

Entred  [to  John  Benson]  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands 
of  doctor  Wykes  and  Master  ffetherston  warden  ^n  Jddicion 
of  some  excellent  Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentle- 
men. vi:i(.  His  mistris  drawne.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin 
Johnson.  An  Epistle  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Ffrancis  Beau- 
mont. I  His  Mistris  shade  by  R.  Herrick.  etc.     vj''/ 

The  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  the 
printer  who  was  at  the  moment  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  the  trade  in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  literature. 
Cotes  had  bought  in  1^27  and  1530  the  larg^  interests  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Isaac 
Jaggard  and  Thomas  Pavier.  He  printed  the  Second  Folio 
of  1532  and  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  m  16^^.  The  device 
which  figured  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition  of  Pericles,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Pavier 's  edition  of  that  play  in  KJ19, 
reappeared  on  Benson's  edition  of  the  Poems  in  1 6^0. 

But,   closely   associated   as    the    Poems   of   1^40    were,  The  source 
through   the    printer    Cotes,    with    the   current   reissues   of  ^^^^^^°"  ^ 

*  Arber,  iv.  4^1. 
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Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Benson 
depended  on  Thorpe's  printed  volume  in  his  confused  im- 
pression of  the  sonnets.^  The  word  <  sonnets  ',  which  loomed 
so  large  in  Thorpe's  edition,  finds  no  place  in  Benson's.  In 
the  title-pages,  in  the  head-lines,  and  in  the  publisher's 
<■  Advertisement ',  Benson  calls  the  contents  <  poems '  or 
<  lines '.  He  avows  no  knowledge  of  '  Shakespeares  Sonnets '. 
Thorpe's  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.  is  ignored.  The  order  in 
which  Thorpe  printed  the  sonnets  is  disregarded.  Benson 
presents  his  '  poems '  in  a  wholly  different  sequence,  and 
denies  them  unity  of  meaning.  He  offers  them  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  detached  compositions.  At  times  he  runs  more 
than  one  together,  without  break.  But  on  each  detachment 
he  bestows  an  independent  descriptive  heading.  The  varia- 
tions from  Thorpe's  text,  though  not  for  the  most  part 
of  great  importance,  are  numerous. 

The  separate  titles  given  by  Benson  to  the  detached 
sonnets  represent  all  the  poems  save  three  or  four  to  be 
addressed  to  a  woman.  For  example,  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXII  is  entitled  by  Benson,  <  Vpon  the  receit 
of  a  Table  Booke  from  his  Mistris^^  and  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXV  is  headed,  ^  An  intreatie  for  her  acceptance.' 
A  word  of  the  text  is  occasionally  changed  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  difference  of  sex.  In  Sonnet  CIV.  i, 
Benson  reads  '  faire  love '  instead  of  Thorpe's  <  faire  friend ', 
and  in  CVIII.  f,   < sweet   love'  for   Thorpe's  < sweet  boy'. 

'  Benson's  preface  '  To  the  Reader '  is  not  very  clearly  phrased,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  that  the  poems,  which  he  now  offers  his  public,  were 
reprinted  from  any  existing  publication.     His  opening  words  run  ; — 

'  I  here  presume  (under  favour)  to  present  to  your  view,  some  excellent 
and  swectely  composed  Poems,  of  Master  William  Shakespeare,  Which  in 
themselves  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  [as  those  which]  the  Authour  himselfe 
then  living  avouched  ;  they  had  not  the  fortune  by  reason  of  their  Infancie  in 
his  death,  to  have  the  due  accomodatio  of  proportionable  glory,  with  the  rest 
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But  it  is  surprising  how  rare  is  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
necessary  in  order  lo  adapt  the  sonnets  to  a  woman's  fascina- 
tions. SofifietXXy  which  is  unmistakably  addressed  to  a  man, 
is  headed  'The  Exchange',  and  Sonnet  XXVI,  which  begins 
<  Lord  of  my  love ',  is  headed  <■  A  dutiful  message '.  But 
such  other  headings  as,  <  In  Prayse  of  his  Love,'  <  An  address 
to  his  scornefull  Loue,'  <  Complaint  for  his  Loues  absence,' 
<■  Self-flattery  of  her  beauty,'  &c.,  which  are  all  attached  to 
sonnets  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  Thorpe's 
volume,  present  no  inherent  difficulty  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  superscriptions  make  it  clear  that  Benson  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  sonnets  from  amatory  poems  of  a  normal  type. 

Benson's  text  seems  based  on  some  amateur  collection 
of  pieces  of  manuscript  poetry,  which  had  been  in  private 
circulation.  His  preface  implies  that  the  sonnets  and  poems 
in  his  collection  were  not  among  those  which  he  knew  Shake- 
speare to  have  < avouched'  (i.  e.  publicly  acknowledged)  in  his 
lifetime.  By  way  of  explaining  their  long  submergence,  he 
hazards  a  guess  that  they  were  penned  very  late  in  the 
dramatist's  life.  John  Warren,  who  contributes  new  com- 
mendatory lines  (<■  Of  Mr.  William  Shakespear ')  for  Benson's 
edition,  writes  of  the  sonnets  as  if  the  reader  was  about  to 
make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.'  He  says  of  them 
that  they 

IVi/l  make  the  learned  ///'//  admire  to  see 
The  Muses'  gifts  so  fully  infused  on  thee. 

of  his  everliving  Workes.'  '  Everliving' — the  epithet  which  Thorpe  applied  to 
Shakespeare — was  in  too  common  use  as  a  synonym  for  '  immortal '  to  make 
it  needful  to  assume  that  Benson  borrowed  it  from  Thorpe  (cf.  Shakespeare, 
I  Hertry  FJ,  iv.  5.  51,  '  That  ever-living  man  of  memorie  Henry  the  Fifth '). 

'  The  other  piece  of  commendatory  verse  by  Leonard  Digges  confines 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Shakespeare's  continued  hold  on  the  stage, 
and  to  the  playgoer's  preference  of  his  work  over  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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The  theory  that  the  publisher  Benson  sought  his  copy 
elsewhere  than  in  Thorpe's  treasury  is  supported  by  other 
considerations.  Sonnets  CX  XXVIII  and  CXLIV,  which  take 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  places  respectively  in  Benson's 
volume,  ignore  Thorpe's  text,  and  follow  that  of  Jaggard's 
Passionate  Pilgrim  (1^99  or  1612.),  The  omission  of  eight 
sonnets  tells  the  same  tale.  Among  these  are  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  *  Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? ' 
No.  XVIII,  and  the  twelve-lined  lyric  numbered  CXXVI, 
which  some  critics  have  interpreted  as  intended  by  Shakespeare 
to  form  the  envoy  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  these  two  poems,  and 
six  others  (Nos.  XIX,  XLIII,  LVI,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  and 
XCVI),  except  on  the  assumption  that  Benson's  compiler  had 
not  discovered  them. 
Eighteenth-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  Benson's  text,  his 

century  edi-  edition  of  them,  although  it  was  not  reprinted  till  17 10,  prac- 

tions  of  the  f  o  J.  'J- 

sonnets.  tically  Superseded  Thorpe's  effort  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.'  The  sonnets  were  ignored  altogether  in  the  great 
editions  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  Nicholas  Rowe,  nor 
Pope,  nor  Theobald,  nor  Hanmer,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Capell,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  included  them  in  their  respective 
collections  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  None  of  these  editors, 
save  Capell,  showed  any  sign  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  collections  of  *  Shakespeare's  Poems '  forming  supplemen- 
tary  volumes  to    Rowe's  and  Pope's  edition  of  the   plays, 

^  In  1^)4-  there  was  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  '■printed  for  Humphrey 
Moseley  and  arc  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Prince's  Armes  in  St.  Paule's 
Churchyard'.  Among  the  books  noticed  is  'Poems  written  by  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  Gent.'  The  entry  suggests  that  Moseley  caused  to  be  printed 
and  published  a  new  issue  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  edition. 
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which  came  out  under  independent  editorship  in  the  years 
17 10  and  172;-  respectively,  and  were  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent publishers,  the  whole  of  Benson's  volume  of  1(^40 
was  reprinted  J  the  sonnets  were  not  separated  from  the 
chaff  that  lay  about  them  there.'  The  volumes  which  were 
issued  in  the  middle  of  the  century  under  such  titles  as 
*  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Shakespeare'  {17 yo?)  or 
'  Poems.  Written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '  (177  j),  again 
merely  reproduce  Benson's  work. 

Only  one  publisher  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  Limott's 
showed  any  acquaintance  with  Thorpe's  version.     In    1710  jIq^\^^ 
Bernard   Lintott    included    an   exact    reprint    of  it    in    the  edition, 
second  volume  of  his  'A  Collection  of  Poems  (by  Shake-  ^^^°' 
speare)'.      But   no   special   authority    attached   to   Lintott's 
reprint  in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  even  Lintott 
betrayed  the  influence  of  Benson's  venture   by  announcing 
on  his  title-page  that  'Shakespeare's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets '  were  '  ail  in  praise  of  his  mistress  '. 

It  was  not  until  1766  that  the  critical  study  of  Steevens* 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  be  said  to  have  begun.  In  that  ^^^^^^' 
year  Steevens  included  an  exact  reprint,  of  his  copy  of 
Thorpe's  edition  of  160^  (with  the  Wright  imprint),  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  <  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  During 
his  Life-time,  or  before  the  Restoration,  Collated  where 
there  were  difierent  Copies  and  Publish'd  from  the  Origi- 
nals'.     The  only  comment  that  Steevens  there  made  on  the 

*  Charles  Gildon,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary  volume  of  1710,  whose 
work  was  freely  appropriated  by  Dr.  Sewell,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary 
volume  of  lyi^,  denied  that  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  were  sent  to  press 
before  1^4.0,  and  refuted  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  internal  evidence  only. 
Of  the  sonnets  or  'Epigrams',  as  he  calls  them,  he  remarks:  *  There  is 
a  wonderful  smoothness  in  many  of  them  that  makes  the  Blood  dance  to  its 
numbers*  (p.  4.(^3). 

H  2 
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sonnets  was  that  <  the  consideration  '  that  they  made  their 
appearance  with  Shakespeare's  name,  and  in  his  lifetime, 
'  seemed  to  be  no  slender  proof  of  their  authenticity '.  Of 
their  literary  value,  Steevens  announced  shortly  afterwards 
a  very  low  opinion.  He  excluded  them  from  his  revision 
of  Johnson's  edition  of  the  plays  which  came  out  in 
1778. 
Maione's  Malouc  produccd  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  sonnets 

edidon""^    in  1780,  in  his  'Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
1780.  Plays  published  in  1778  ',  vol.  i.     This  revision  of  Thorpe's 

text  proved  of  the  highest  value.  Steevens  supplied  some 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  in  the  annotations  on  Sonnet 
CXXVII,  Malone  and  he  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy, 
which  occupied  nearly  six  pages  of  small  type,  regarding 
the  general  value  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  A  year  before 
Steevens  borrowed  of  Malone  a  volume  containing  first  editions 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lucre ce.  On  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
he  pasted  on  a  blank  leaf  a  rough  sketch  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  seen  to  be  addressing  William  Atkinson,  Maione's 
medical  attendant,  in  these  words : — 

If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  sonnets,  find  their  disease. 
Or  purge  my  editor,  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee,  &c.' 

Steevens   now   insisted   that   'quaintness    obscurity   and 
tautology '   were   inherent   <  in   this    cxotik   species  of  com- 

'  The  volume  containing  this  drawing  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Mai.  34).  It  contains  the  following  note  in  Maione's  hand- 
writing : — '  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this  volume  from  me  in  1779  to  peruse  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  in  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.  When 
he  returned  it,  he  made  this  drawing.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  sore  throat, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Apothecary,  of  whom  the  above  figure, 
whom  Shakespeare  addresses,  is  a  caricature. — E.  M.' 
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position '.  Malone,  in  reply,  confessed  no  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  claimed  for  their  <  beautiful  lines ' 
a  rare  capacity  for  illustrating  the  language  of  the  plays. 
He  agreed  that  their  ardent  expressions  of  esteem  could 
alone,  with  propriet}^,  be  addressed  to  a  woman. 

About  the  same  date,  Capell,  who  gave  Malone  some 
assistance,  carefully  revised  in  manuscript  Thorpe's  text, 
as  it  appeared  in  Lintott's  edition  of  1710.  But  his 
revised  text  remains  unpublished  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Steevens  was  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, 1793,  he  justified  his  continued  exclusion  of  the  sonnets 
from  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  ground  that  the  <  strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service '.'  The  sonnets  figured  in  Thorpe's 
text,  revised  by  Malone,  in  the  latter's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  of  1790,  in  the  Variorum  of  1803,  and  in  all  the 
leading  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  have  been 
published   since. 

The  reasoned  and  erudite  appreciation,  which  distin-  Nineteenth- 
guished  eighteenth-century  criticism  of  Shakespearean  drama, 
gives  historic  interest  to  its  perverse  depreciations  or  grudging 
commendations  of  the  Sonnets.  Not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached,  did  the  tones  of  apolc^  or  denunciation 
cease.  Nineteenth-century  critics  of  eminence  with  a  single 
exception  soon  reached  a  common  understanding  in  regard 
to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  poetry.     Hazlitt,  alone  of 

*  Steevens  added :  '  These  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of 
their  culture.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonneteer.' 


century 
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the  great  Shakespearean  critics  of  the  past  century,  declined 
to  commit  himself  without  damaging  reserves  to  the  strain 
of  eulogy.  At  the  same  time  differences  have  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  poems,  even 
amongst  those  whose  poetic  insight  entitle  their  opinion  to 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Browning- 
refused  to  accept  the  autobiographic  interpretation  which 
commended  itself  to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Great  weight 
was  attached  to  Hallam's  censure  of  the  literal  theory:  'There 
is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets.'  The  controversy 
is  not  yet  ended.  But  the  problem,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  involves  in  only  a  secondary  degree  vexed  questions 
of  psychology  or  aesthetics.  The  discussion  must  primarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  historical  inquiry  respecting  the  con- 
ditions and  conventions  which  moulded  the  literary  expression 
of  sentiment  and  passion  in  Elizabethan  England. 


VI 

Census  of  Copies  of  the  i6o^  edition  of  the  Sonnets  are  now  very 

copies.  scarce.     A  somewhat  wide  study  of  sale  catalogues  of  the  past 

I  f  o  years  reveals  the  presence  in  the  book  market  of  barely 
a  dozen  during  that  period.  Many  years  have  passed  since  a 
copy  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  only  recent  evidence  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  copy  No.  IX, 
infra^  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  1 864  for  ^225-  1  ys.  o//., 
was  acquired  privately,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  a  collector 
of  New  York  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  the  eleven  traceable 
copies  which  are  enumerated  below,  one  lacks  the  title-page, 
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and  two  have  facsimile  title-pages;  of  the  remaining  eight, 
three  have  the  Aspley  imprint  and  five  the  Wright  imprint. 
Of  the  eleven  copies,  eight  are  in  England,  and  three  in 
private  libraries  in  America.  Of  the  British  copies  six  are 
in  public  collections.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  Huth 
seem  to  be  the  only  private  English  owners.' 

The  Edition  The  original  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  appeared 

OF  1^09,       ^j^j^  ^^Q  title-pages  varying  in  the  name  of  the  bookseller  in 
Description.   ^^  imprint.     One  issue  ran  : — 

SHAKE-SPEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  William  Aspley.  \  1^09. 

The  title-page  of  the  other  issue  ran  :  — 

SHAKES-PEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  lohn  Wright^  dwelling  |  at  Christ  Church  gate.  |  1^09. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  quarto,  containing  in  all  forty 
leaves.  Signature  A,  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  contains 
the  title-page  and  dedication.  The  text  of  the  Sonnets  begins 
on  sigTiature  B  and  ends  on  K  recto.  On  K  verso  begins 
*  A  Louers  complaint.  |  By  |  William  Shake-speare ',  and  it  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  on  L  2  verso.  Thus  the  signatures 
run : — A  (two  leaves),  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  in  fours,  and 
L  (two  leaves).  There  is  no  pagination  j  the  leaves  Ai,  A 2, 
C4,  D4,  E4,  F4,  G4,  H4,  I4,  are  unsigned. 
No.  I.  Of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in  the  Grenville 

British 

Museum.  *  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  three  copies  mentioned  in  the 

following  sale  catalogues  can  be  rightly  identified  with  any  of  the  eleven 
enumerated  copies,  or  whether  they  had,  and  have,  a  separate  existence : — 

I.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was 
sold  by  the  bookseller  Osborn,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  1741. 

a.  A  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  White  Knights,  sold  in 
i8i9for/;37. 

3.  A  copy  in  the  collection  of  James  Boswcll  the  younger,  which  was  fold 
in  i8zf  for  f^'>^%  i-js.  od. 
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collection  (G.  11181),  measuring  <J|-"  x  ^j'  and  bound  in  red  TheEdition 
morocco,  is  in  fine  condition.     This  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  ^^  ^^°9- 
A  few  pages  are  stained.     This   is   possibly  the   copy  with  ^""^^ 
Aspley  imprint,  priced  at  ^f 3  o  in  Messrs.  Longman's  sale  list,  (GnfivSle) 
Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica^  1 8 1  f ,  p.  301,  which  fetched  ^40  19/.  od.  copy. 
at  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  John  Bellingham  Inglis'  library  in 
June,  18  2d. 

The  second  Museum  copy  (C.  21.  c.  44),  which  measures  No.  11. 
7tt'  X  Stt\  has  the  title-paee  and  last  leaf  in  a  dirt\^  con-  P""*'» 

j.*^  11  •  -^^  J  r-  "^  Museum 

dition,   but  otherwise  it  is  a  good   copy.     Some  pages  are  (Bright) 
mended.     It  is  bound  in  yellow  morocco.     It  was  apparently  copy- 
sold  with  the  library  of  B.  H.  Bright  in  1841-  for  ^^34  10/.  od. 
It  has  the  Wright  imprint.     It  was  reproduced  in  Shakspere- 
Quarto  Facsimiles,  No.  30,  by  Charles  Praetorius  in  18  85. 

Of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  one  which  No.  ill, 
is  reproduced  here  belongs  to  the  Malone  collection  and  is  B<^Jeian 
bound  up  with  the  first  edition  of  Lucrece,     It  has  the  Aspley  lom' 
imprint,  and  measures    7^6  ' ^  Stz\   being   inlaid   on   paper 
measuring  9^'  x  7f".     Malone  acquired  the  volume  in  April, 
1779,  paying  twenty  guineas  for  the  two  quartos.'     He  lent 
the  volume  to  Steevens  in  the  same  year.    Malone  subsequently 
inlaid   and   bound   up   the  two  tracts  with  quarto  editions 
of  Hamlet  (1^07),  of  Lovers  Labour'* s  Lost  (15-98),  of  Pericles 
(KJ09  and  161^)^  and  A  Tor^shire  Tragedy  (ido8).     The  whole 
volume  was  labelled  *  Shakespeare  Old  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'     It  is 
now  numbered  Malone  34. 

The   second   Bodleian  copy  was   presented  by  Thomas  No.  iv. 
Caldecott,  and  is  now  numbered  Malone  885.     The  volume  S*^/?^" 
is  bound  up  with  15*94  editions   of  Fenus  and  j4donis  and  copy.  ^*^° 
Lucrece^  which  it  follows.     It  has  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Caldecott's  handwriting,  chiefly  dealing  with  misprints  and 
illustrations  from  the  plays.     The  copy  has  been  cut  down 
by   the   binder.      It   measures   6\"  y.  ^~^'\   and   the  date  of 
the  title-page,  which  bears  Wright's  name,  has  been  cut  off. 

A    copy   in   the   Capell   collection   at   Trinity  College,  no.  v. 

'  The  Earl  of  Charlemont's  MSS.,  i.  343  (in  Hiit.  Comm.  MSS.  Report), 
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TheEdition 

OF  1^09. 

Trinity 
College, 
Cambridge, 
copy. 

No.  VI. 
The  John 
Ry  lands 
Library 
copy. 


No.  VII. 
The  Bridge- 
water  House 
copy. 


Cambridge,  is  defective,  wanting  eight  leaves  (A  1-2,  Bi, 
K2-L2)  including  the  title.  The  missing  pages  are  supplied 
in  manuscript  by  Capell,  who  transcribed  a  Wright  title-page. 
The  volume  measures  7"  x  y". 

The  John  Rylands  Library,  in  Manchester,  contains 
a  very  fine  copy  which  was  acquired  with  Lord  Spencer's 
Althorp  collection,  in  1892.  It  measures  7t"  x /',  and  has 
the  Wright  imprint.  Earl  Spencer  purchased  it  in  1798,  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's  library,  for  ^8.  It  is  in 
excellent  condition,  and  is  bound  by  Roger  Payne  in  green 
morocco.  Two  peculiarities  give  the  copy  exceptional  interest. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  below  the  ornament,  is  the 
following  manuscript  note,  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  hand- 
writing of  the  early  seventeenth  century : — <  Comendacons  to 
my  very  kind  &  approued  ffreind  23:  M : '.  The  numeral  and 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  may  be  the  autograph  of 
the  donor  in  cipher,  or  may  indicate  the  date  of  gift,  March 
or  May  23.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, and  there  is  no  internal  or  external  evidence  to  associate 
it  in  any  way  with  Shakespeare.  The  copy  was  clearly  pre- 
sented by  one  friend  to  another  about  the  date  of  publication. 
Another  manuscript  note  in  the  volume  is  of  more  normal 
character.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page — to  the  left  above  the 
ornament — is  the  symbol  <  s^ '  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
inscription  at  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Edward  Alleyn  records  in  his  account-book  for  June,  1^09, 
that  he  paid  fivepence  for  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
The  suggestion  based  on  this  fact  that  the  Spencer  copy 
originally  belonged  to  Alleyn  seems  hazardous.' 

An  interesting  history  attaches  to  the  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at  Bridgewater  House.  Originally 
acquired  by  the  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  it  was  sold  by 


*  Cf.  Dibdin's  AeJes  Althorplanae^  i.  194.  Mr.  Guppy,  the  librarian  of 
the  John  Rylands  library,  has  kindly  given  me  a  very  full  description  of  this 
volume  and  careful  tracings  of  the  manuscript  inscriptions. 
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the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1802,  apparently  on  the  TheEdition 
erroneous  assumption  that  he  owned  another  copy.  It  was  ^^  ^^^9- 
then  bought  by  George  Chalmers  for  /i.  At  the  sale  of 
Chalmers'  library,  in  1842,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  library 
at  Bridgewater  House  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  grand- 
father of  the  third  Earl,  the  present  owner,  for  ^fioy. 
This  copy  was  reproduced  in  photo-zincc^aphy,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in  18^2.  It  has  the  Aspley 
title-page.  It  is  in  eighteenth-century  binding.  The  measure- 
ments are  7^"  x  j-f". 

The  copy   belonging  to  A.  H.  Huth  has  the  Wright  No.  viii 
imprint.     It   was   for   many  years   in   the  Bentinck  library  "^^^  ^"^'^ 
at  Varel,  near  Oldenburg,  and  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  '^^^^' 
tracts  which  had  been  bound  together  in  1728.     The  volume 
was  first   noticed   by  Professor  Tycho   Mommsen  in   185-7, 
when  the  Bentinck   library  was   dispersed  by  sale.     It   was 
purchased  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  but  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
books  in  181-8,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of 
the  present  owner,  (through  the  bookseller  Lilly)  for  £iT4- 
7s.  od.     The  copy  is  somewhat  dirty,  the  top  margins  are  cut 
close,  and  some  of  the  print  in  the  headlines  is  shaved.' 

Of  the  copies  in  America,  the  most  interesting  belong-s  No.  ix 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York.     It  has  the  Wright  JJ^^J^'^'^*'* 
imprint,  is  bound  in  brown  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis,  and  copy 
measures  6\"  x  5- ".     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  purchased  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  for  one  shilling.     It  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears,  and  it  was  sold  in  1800  at  the  sale  of  Steevens'  library 
for  £1  19/.  od.     It  was  then  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,   at   the  sale  of  whose  library   in    181 2    it   fetched 

*  A  copy  of  Shakespeare's  *  Poems  and  Sonnets*  dated  160^  is  mentioned 
in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester- 
shire. The  library  was  bequeathed,  with  the  Gopsall  property,  to  Lord  Howe's 
ancestor,  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon,  by  Charles  Jennens,  the  virtuoso, 
and  friend  of  Handel,  in  1773.  But  the  earliest  edition  of  the  Sonnets  in  Lord 
Howe's  library  at  Gopsall  proves  on  examination  (which  Lord  Howe  invited 
me  there  to  make)  to  be  Lintott's  edition  of  17 10 — in  which  the  title-page  of 
the  kS^o^  edition  of  the  Softnets  is  reproduced. 
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The  Edition  £11   los.  od.     It  was   again   sold   at   Evans'  sale    rooms   in 

OF  1609.     .^  valuable  collection  of 'Books  of  a  Gentleman  gone  abroad ', 

on  Jan.  25-,  1830,  for  ^29  lox.  6d.y  and  was  afterwards  acquired 

by  George  Daniel,  whose  monogram  G.  D.  is  stamped  on  the 

cover.     It  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  of  1 8  54  ^225-  i  ys.  od.^  and 

afterwards  passed  into  the  collection  of  Almon  W.  Gr  is  wold  of 

New  York.    Mr.  Church  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Griswold  through 

Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.   of  New   York    in    1889    for    /i,ooo 

(7,000  dollars).     The  title-page  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 

the  Grolier  Club's  '  Catalogue  of  original  and  early  editions ', 

1895-,  p.  185-. 

No.  X.  Mr.  F.  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  copy 

The  Halsey    formerly  belonging  to  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  of  Rowfant, 

mSy  at"      which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  ^qw  York  in 

Rowfant.       Jan.  1907.    This  copy  has  the  Aspley  imprint.    It  seems  to  be 

the  '  imperfect '  copy  sold  at  the  JoUey  sale  in  London  in 

1 8  44  for  ^33;'    and  successively  in  the  libraries  of  Edward 

Vernon  Utterson,  at  whose  sale  in  185-2  it  fetched  ^30  y/.  o^.; 

of  J.  O.  Halliwellf-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  for  £^1  in  18  yd, 

when  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Tite.     At  the  Tite  sale 

in  1 874  it  seems  to  have  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White 

for  the  late  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  for  £is  1  os.  od.     The 

title  and  dedication  are  supplied  in  admirable  facsimile  by 

Harris.     The  volume  is  bound  in  extra-morocco  by  J.  Clarke. 

No.  XI.  A  third  copy  in  America,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  A. 

The  White    White  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  the  title-page  and  dedication  in 

copy.  facsimile.     It  measures  6^'  x  /'.     The  volume  was  bound  by 

Charles  Lewis  and  acquired  by  the  present  owner  in  New 

York  in  188  7. 

Poems  of  The  edition  of  16^0  is  an  octavo  of  ninety-seven  leaves 

1640.       without  pagination,  and  is  made  up  in  two  distinct  parts — 

'  Dibdin  writes  somewhat  mysteriously  of  Jolley's  copy,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, thus  :  « The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  the  JoJley  copy  is  one  of 
singular  interest,  almost  sufficient  to  add  another  day  to  a  bibliographical 
decameron.  The  copy  is  in  pristine  condition,  and  looks  as  if  snatched  from 
the  press.'  Bound  up  with  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  of  1 5" 94.  (see  Vejius  and  Adonis^ 
Census  No.  II,  British  Museum  copy),  it  was  acquired  by  Jolley  for  a  few  pence 
in  a  Lancashire  ramble. 
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the  first  of  five  leaves  and  the  second  of  ninety-two.     The    Poems  of 
first  part,  of  five  leaves,  is  supplementary  to  the  rest  of  the       ^^^°- 
work.     On   the   third    and    fourth    leaves    are    respectively  The  supple- 
the  signatures  *2,  *3,  a  form  of  signature  which  indicates  that  "^^"^^^y 
the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached  was  prepared  and  printed  pages"^ 
after  the  rest  of  the  volume  was  ready  for  the  press.     These 
supplementary  pages  contain  a  frontispiece  facing  the  title, 
presenting    a    carefully-elaborated    cut    of    the    Droeshout 
engraving  of  the  First  Folio  signed  '  W.  M.  Sculpsit '.     The 
engraver  was  William  Marshall,  an  artist   of  repute.     The 
lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  eight  lines  of  verse, 
of  which   the   first   six  consist  of  three  couplets  drawn  at 
haphazard  from  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy  in  the  First  Folio.     The 
concluding  couplet— 

For  ever  live  thy  fame,  the  world  to  tell, 
Thy  like  no  age  shall  ever  parallel. 

alone  seems  original.'      The  title-page  of  the  supplementary 
leaves  runs : — 

Poems:  \  Written  '  by  Wil.  Shake-speare  |  Gent.  \  [Printer's 
device  with  motto  *  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev.*]  Printed  at  Lm- 
don  by  Tbo.  Cotes^  and  are  '  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Bmsm^  dwelling 
in  I  St.  Dunstan*s  Church-yard.     1 54c. 

On  leaf  *2  begins  <  Address  to  the  Reader',  signed  I.  B., 
i.e.  John  Benson,  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  On  leaf  *3 
begins  a  piece  of  commendatory  verse  '  Vpon  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Deceased  Authour,  and  his  Poems  '  occupying 
three  pages  and  signed  *  Leon.  Digges '.  On  the  back  of  leaf 
*4  are  seven  commendatory  couplets  headed  *  Of  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare '  and  signed  John  Warren.  There  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  ends. 

The   second    and    substantive    portion    of  the   \'olume  The  sub- 
follows    immediately.      It   begins   with    a   second   title-page,  ^^'^^^^^^^ 
identical  at  all  points  with  the  first,  save  for  the  omission  the  book. 
of  the  date,  1^40,  in  the  last  line.     This  title  is  printed  on 

'  The  first  three  couplets  are  respectively  Jonson's  lines  17,  18,  47,  48, 
and  3,  4. 
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Poems  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  sheet  bearing  the  signature  A.  The  text 
1^40.  begins  on  a  leaf  which  is  signed  A  2,  and  headed  <  Poems 
by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent.'  Thenceforth  the  signatures 
are  regularly  marked,  viz.  A  2,  A3-M4  in  eights.  The 
contents  become  very  miscellaneous  and  are  by  many  hands 
after  leaf  G  (recto),  on  which  appears  Shakespeare's  last 
sonnet,  CLIV.  After  an  interval  of  four  leaves,  on  Gf  (verso) 
begins  A  Lovers  Complaint^  which  finishes  on  H2  (verso),  and 
is  succeeded  by  Hey  wood's  two  <  Epistles  '  from  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  of  i5i2  (H3  recto-K4  recto).  The  following  leaves 
down  to  Li  (verso)  are  successively  occupied  by  Marlowe's 
poem,  <  Line  with  me  and  be  my  loue ',  with  Raleigh's 
reply  (in  the  text,  not  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  but  of 
England? s  Helicon)  j  another  [reply]  of  the  same  nature  (from 
England? s  Helicmi) ;  '  Take  oh  take  those  lippes  away  '  (from 
Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  in  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  only 
appeared  in  Measure  for  Measure^  iv.  i.  i-<J);  'Let  the  bird  of 
lowest  lay'  with  the  <Threnes'  (from  Chester's  Loves  Mart)'r^ 
I  do  I,  where  it  is  assigtied  to  Shakespeare);  <Why  should  this 
a  Desart  be'  (from  As  Ton  Like  It^  iii.  2.  111-62.)^  Milton's 
Epitaph  from  the  Second  Folio ;  Basse's  sonnet  from  the 
First  Folio ;  and  a  previously  unprinted  <  Elegie  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '. 
On  signature  L2  (recto)  is  introduced  a  new  section  headed : 
<An  addition  of  some  excellent  poems,  to  those  precedent,  of 
renowned  Shakespeare,  by  other  gentlemen.'  Sixteen  separate 
poems  follow  with  the  following  titles:  <His  Mistresse  Drawne', 
signed  B.  L. ;  <  Her  minde  ',  signed  B[en]  I[onson] ;  <  To  Ben. 
lohnson ',  signed  F[rancis]  B[eaumont]  ;  <  His  Mistris  Shade  ' 
(from  Herrick's  Hesperides)^  'Lavinia  walking  in  a  frosty 
morning';  <A  Sigh  sent  to  his  Mistresse';  *An  Allegorical 
allusion  of  melancholy  thoughts  to  Bees ',  signed  I.  G. ;  *The 
Primrose'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)-^  <A  Sigh'  (by  Thomas 
Carew);  <A  Blush';  'Orpheus  Lute';  *Am  I  dispis'd  because 
you  say'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)-^  <  Vpon  a  Gentlewoman 
walking  on  the  Grasse';  <  On  his  Love  going  to  Sea' 
(assigned    to   Carew) ;    and  <  Askc   me  no  more  where  hue 
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bestovves '  (by   Carew).      A   typed   facsimile   of  the    1^40    Poems  of 
volume  was  issued  by  Alfred  Russell  Smith  in  1885-.  ^^'^°- 

The  volume   is   comparatively   common.     The   earliest  The  copies 
mention  of  its  sale  by  auction  was  in  16%  7^  but  the  price  !^p"^^*^ 

r-ii*  1  -r  1  A    n  I'll-  -i->^-r-.-      ubranes. 

It  fetched  is  unknown.  It  sold  for  a  shiLUng  at  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  id88.  Just  a  century  later  a  copy  fetched 
9/.  at  Thomas  Pearson's  sale.  The  highest  price  it  has  yet 
reached  at  public  auction  is  £1  o<J,  which  was  realized  at  the 
Turner  sale  in  June,  1888.  Since  that  date  a  dozen  copies,  in 
very  varying  condition,  have  been  publicly  sold  at  lower 
prices.  Copies  are  in  the  following  public  libraries  in  England : 
The  British  Museum,  two  copies  (one  in  Grenville  collection, 
measuring  f-^"  x  3^",  and  one,  C.  3  9.  a.  40,  without  portrait) ; 
Bodleian  Librar)^,  Oxford,  Malone  collection ;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Capell  collection,  measuring  ^-f"  x  3-|-" ;  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Birmingham;  and  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

In  America  the  public  libraries  possessing  copies  include : 
New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox  collection),  Boston  Public 
Library  (Barton  collection). 

Among  private  owners  in  America  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of 
New  York  owns  the  very  fine  copy,  bound  by  Charles  Lewis, 
measuring  fiV  x  3-J-",  which  fetched  £106  at  the  sale  in 
London  at  Sotheby's  on  June  18,  1888,  of  the  library  of 
Robert  Samuel  Turner.  Heber's  (imperfect)  copy  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  of  Philadelphia. 
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SONNETS. 

FRom  faireft  cmtUKS  we  ddire  iocreaie. 
That  thereby  beauties  Rtfi  might  ncucr  die. 
But  as  the  riper  (hould  by  time  deccale. 
His  tender  bcire  might  bearc  hii  memory: 
But  thou  con  traced  to  thine  owne  bright  eye  J, 
Feed'ft  thy  lights  flame  with  felfe  rubftantiallfewclU 
Making  a  famine  where  aboundance  lies. 
Thy  fclfe  thy  foe^to  thy  fweet  felfe  too  cruell: 
Thou  that  art  now  the  w  orlds  frefh  omamen^ 
And  only  herauld  to  the  gaudy  fpring, 
Within  thine  owne  bud  buriclt  ihy  content. 
And  tender  chorle  makft  wali  in  niggardiog: 
Pitty  the  world, or  t\k  this  glutton  be, 
To  cate  the  worlds  (faie>by  the  graue  and  thcet 
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WA^Hen  fortie  Winters  fliall  be/eige  thy  brew. 

And  diggc  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauties  field. 
Thy  y outhcs  proud  liucry  fo  gaz'd  on  now, 
Wil  be  a  tottcr'd  weed  of  final  worth  held: 
Then  being  askt,where  all  thy  beautic  lies. 
Where  all  the  treafure  of  thy  lufty  dates; 
To  fay  within  thine  owne  dcepe  funken  eyes. 
Were  an  til-eating ihame,and  thriftlcffc  praife. 
How  much  more  praife  defeni'd  thy  beauties  vfc. 
If  thou  couldft  anfwere  this  faire  child  of  mine 
Shall  fum  my  count,and  make  ray  old  excuTc 
Proouing  his  bcaiuic  by  fucccfiion  thine  ^  . 


SmAKI-S91A1E{ 

This  were  to  be  new  made  when  Aou  art  ouM, 
And  fee  thy  blood  warme  when  thou  fccrft  it  could, 

LOokein  thy  glaflc  and  tell  the  fike  thouvev^cft', 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  Owwld  forme  an  othffr,, 

WhofcircfKrcpaic^  ifriowth^u  not  renc  weft, 

Thou  doo'ft  beguile  the  world^rnblefTc  fonae  mother.. 

For  where  isfhtfo  ftire  whofe  vn-eard  wom^e 

Difdaincs  the  tillage  ofthy  husbandry? 

Or  who  is  he  (o  fond  will  be  the  tombe, 

Ofhis  fclfc  loue  to  ftop  poft.eriry?>myji?'. 

Thou  art  thy  mothers  glaflc  and  (he  in  thee. 

Calls  backe  thcioucly  Aprill  of  her  prime, 

So  thpu  through  windowes  of  thine  age  flult  fcCj. 

Difpight  of  wrinkles  this  thy  gouldcn  time. 
But  if  thou. Hue  remcmbrednot  to  be. 
Die /ingle  and'thine  Image  dies  with  thee,. 
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VNthriityloucIinefle  why  dofl  thou  fpcnd,. 
Vponthy  (clfe  thy  beauties  legacy? 
Natures  begueft  giues  nothing  but  doth  lend. 
And  being  franck  (he  lends  to  thofe  arc  free; 
Then  beautious  nigard  why  dooft  thouabufc. 
The  bouotious  largcflc  giuen  thee  togiue?. 
Profitlcs  yferer  why  dooft  thou  vfc 
So  great  a/umme of  fummes yet  can'ftnoiliu^" 
For  hauing  traffike  witbthy  fclfe  alone. 
Thou  ofthy  fclfe  thy  fweet  felfe  doft  deceaue,. 
Then  how  when  nature  caWs  thee  tabe  gone. 
What  acceptable  tA'udit  can*ft  thou;  Icaue? 
Thy  vnuf d  beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  wi^h  thee. 
Which,  vfed  liues  th'exccutor  to  be. 

THoCc  howerj  that  with  gentle  worke  did  framfj 
The  loucly  gaze  where  cuery  eye  doth  4  W«U 
^Wi^i^lay  the  adapts  to  tbevcry  fapic, 

Aftd 
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S  O  N  K  B  T  f , 

Aod  that  Ynfairc  which  faircly  doth  excelk 
For  ncucr  rcfling  time  leads  Sumiiicr  on. 
To  hidious  wintcrand  confounds  him  thfrc» 
Sap  chcckt  vviUi  trod  and  luftic  leau's  quite  goa« 
Beauty  orc-fnovir'd  and  barencs  euet^  wha^ 
Then  were  not  funMncrs  diftiUation  left 
A  liquid  prifoncr  pent  in  walls  ofclafle, 
Beauties  cffc<5t  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it  nor  noe  rcjuembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  difiil'd  though  they  with  winter  i 
Lccfc  but  their  ilioWjtlicir  fubilance  (Hill  liucf  fwccu 
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Hen  let  not  winters  wragged  hand  deface. 
In  thee  thy  fummcr  ere  thou  be  diftil  d : 
Make  fweet  rooic  viail;trcafurc  thou  fome  place^ 
h  With  beautits  treafure  ere  it  be  feife  kil'd: 

I  That  vie  is  not  forbidden  rfery. 

Which  happies  thofe  that  pay  the  willing  lone; 
^  That's  for  thy  ftlfe  to  breed  an  ether  thee, 

I  Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one. 

Ten  times  thy  feife  were  happier  then  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee. 
Then  what  could  death  doe  if  thou  ihould'ft  depart, 
Leauing  thee  liuing  in  pofterity? 

Be  not  felfe-wild  for  thou  art  much  too  faire. 

To  be  deaths  cooqueft  and  make  wormes  tiunc  beirc^ 

7 
Oe  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light. 
Lifts  Tp  his  burning  head,each  vndcr  eye 
Doth  homa«  to  his  new  appearing  hght, 
Seruing  with  lookes  his  facred  maicf^y. 
And  hailing  cliinb'd  the  f^cenc  vp  heauenly  hill* 
Refcmbling  fbrong  youth  in  nis  middle  age, 
Tet  mortal]  lookes  adore  his  beauty  ftill, 
Attending  on  his  goulden  pilcriaage: 
But  vvheniiom  higlv-nx>U  picA  with  ytcrj  ctr^ 
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tike  feeble  age  he  rcclcth  ft«n  the  diy, 
The  cy  cs(fore  dutiou»)now  conuertcd  arc 
FromWlow  traaand  lookeanothcrway: 

So  thou,thy  fclfe  out-going  in  thy  noon. 
VnlokMondicftvnlctfcthou  gctafonnc. 
8 

MVfick  to  heare,why  hear'ft  thou  !»^^fl^^r^ 
Sweets  with  fweetswarre  not  .»<>y^^  'f^"/"  ^^y* 
Why  lou'ft  thou  that  which  thou  receauft  not  gUdJy, 
Or  elfc  rttcauft  withjleafiire  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  trae  c6bc<»rd  of  well  tuned  founds 
By  vnions  married  do  offend  ihine  eare. 
They  do  but  fweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
inf/nglencire  -ep/rt,  that  thou  (hould  ft  bear.^^^ 
Markehowoneftringfwcethu.bandtoattOthcr, 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordcnng; 
Refembling  fier.and  child,  and  happyjtiothcr, 
Whoallinon€,onej)!canngnoudohne:. 
Whofefpeechlcflcfon&beingmany/certin^onei 

Sings  this  to  thccxhou  fmgU  wUt  prouc  none. 

IS  it  for  feare  to  wet  a  widdowcs  eye, 
Thatthou  confum'ft  thy  felfe  in  finglclifer 
Ah;if  thou  ifluletfc  (halt  hap  to^die,         . 
Thiworldwmwaile  thee  likcamtkelerc  Wife., 

The  worid  wUbc  thy  widdow  and  ftiU  wect>€,. 
Thatthounoformcoftheehaftlcftbehmd. 
When  cuety  priuat  widdow  well  may  kecpc. 
By  childrens  cyes.her  husbands  (liape  in  nundcr 
Looke  what  an  vnthrift  in  the  world  doth  fpend' 
Shifts buthisplace/orftUlthcworldinioyes  It 

Bat  bcauricf  vraftei  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  ynrfde  the  y fcr  fo  deftroy es  it: 
Noloue  toward  others  in  that  bofome  at  J 

That  en  himfclfc  fiicb  murdrous  (hamc  comouti. 
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FOr  Hiame  deny  that  th- »  bcar'iT  loueto  any 
Who  for  thy  felfc  art  fo  vnprouidcnt 

Craunt  if  thou  wllt.thou  art  bclou'd  of  many. 

But  that  thou  none  lou  ft  is  moft  euidcnt: 

For  thou  art  fo  pofTeft  with  murdrous  hate. 

That  gainft  thy  felfc  thou  ftickft  not  to  confptre. 

Seeking  that  bcautious  roofc  to  ruinate 

Which  to  repaire  fiiould  be  thy  chiefe  defirc  : 

O  change  thy  thought,that  I  may  change  my  mindc. 

Shall  hate  be  faircrlog'd  then  gentle  loue? 

Be  as  thy  prefcnce  is  graci  ous  and  kind. 

Or  to  thy  fclfe  at  leaft  kind  harted  proue. 
Make  thee  an  other  felfe  for  louc  of  me. 
That  beauty  ftill  may  liuc  in  thine  or  thcr, 
II 

AS  faft  as  thou  fhalt  wane  fo  faft  thou  grow'ft. 
In  one  of  thine,from  that  which  thou  departed, 
And  that  frefli  bloud  which  yongly  thou  beftow'ft. 
Thou  maift  call  thine,whcnthou  from  youth  conucrtcft. 
Herein  lines  \vifdo:re,beauty,and  increafc. 
Without  this  follie,age,and  could  decay, 
If  all  v^ere  minded  fo,the  times  (hould  ceafe, 
And  threefroorcyearc  would  mike  the  world  away: 
Let  thofe  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  ftore, 
Harfh/eaturelcflCjand  rude ,  barrenly  perriHi, 
Lookc  whom  flie  beft  indow'd,fhe  gaue  the  more; 
Which  bountious  guift  thou  Hiouldft  in  bounty  cherrifli. 
She  caru'd  thee  for  her  fcale^and  ment  therby, 
Thou  (houldft  print  more,not  let  that  coppy  die, 

T7  ^Hen  1  doe  count  the  clock  that  tcis  the  time, 

And  fee  the  braue  day  funck  in  hidious  night. 
When  1  behold  the  violet  pall  prime. 
And  fable  curls  or  lllucr'd  ore  with  white : 
When  lofty  trets  I  fee  barren  oflcaucs. 
Which  erft  from  heat  did  canopic  the  herd 
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And  Soitiiners  grccnc  all  girded  vp  in  (heaucs 
Borne  on  the  bcare  with  white  and  briftly  beard: 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  queftion  make 
That  thou  among  the  waftcs  of  time  muft  goc. 
Since  fwects  and  beauties  do  thcm-fciucs  forf'akc. 
And  die  as  faft  as  they  fee  others  grow. 
And  nothing  ^ainft  Times  fieth  can  make  defence 
Saue  breed  to  brauc  him, when  he  takes  thee  hence, 

QThat  you  were  your  felfe^but  lone  you  are 
No  longer  yours,then  you  your  felfe  here  Hue, 
Againft  this  cumming  end  you  fhould  prepare, 
And  your fwcct  fcmblance  to  fomc  other  giue. 
So  fiiould  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  Icafc 
Find  nodctcrmination,thenyou  were 
You  fclfc  again  after  your  felfcs  dcceafc. 
When  your  fwect  ifluc  your  fwcet  forme  fliould  bttSC* 
Who  lets  fo  faife  a  houfe  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  vphold, 
Againft  the  normy  gu(h  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  cternall  cold? 

O  none  but  vnthrifts,deare  my  loue  you  know. 

You  had  a  Father,Iet  your  Son  fay  To. 

H 

NOt  fron  the  ftars  do  Imy  iudgementpluckc. 
And  yet  me  thinkes  I  hauc  Aftronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  ofgood,or  euil  luckc, 
OfpIagucs,of  dearths,or  fcafons  quallity. 
Nor  can  J  fortune  to  brcefe  mynuits  tell; 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  raine  and  windc. 
Or  fay  with  Princes  if  it  fbal  go  wcl 
By  oft  prcdid  that  I  in  heaucn  findc. 
But  from  thine  cics  my  knowledge  I  deriue, 
And  conlhnt  ftars  in  them  I  read  fuch  art 
As  truth  and  bcautic  dial  together  thriuc 
ir&om  chy  fclfc,co  (tore  chou  wouldd  conuero 
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O  ctme  not  with  thy  howcrs  mj  loue$  faire  brow, 
Nordravv  noc  lines  therewith  thine  antique  pen. 
Him  in  thy  courfc  vntainted  doc  ail<3\v, 
JFor  beauties  patierne  to  iucceding  men. 

Yet  doc  thy  worft  ould  Time  cijfpipht  thy  wrong. 
My  louc  flialHnmy  Tcrfccucrliue  young. 
20 
Womins  face  with  natures  owne  hand  painted, 
Haf^c  thou  the  M^fter  M.lhis  of  my  paHion, 
A  wonians  gentle  hart  but  not  acquainted 
With  ftiiftirg  change  as  isfalfe  womens  fafhion. 
An  eye  more  bright  then  thcirs,lcfle  falfe  in  row  hng: 
Gilding  the  obiect  Ahcre-Ypon  it  gazeth, 
A  man  in  hewall/Zifw/inhiscontrov-ling, 
Which  rtealcs  mens  eye»  and  womeni  fouies  amalcth. 
And  for  a  woman  w  ert  thou  firft  created. 
Till  nature  as  (he  wrought  thee  fell  a  dotingc. 
Aid  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  tbing  to  my  purpofe  nothing. 
I  '  But  fince  (he  prickt  thee  out  Tor  womcns  pieafure„ 

'  Mine  be  thy  louc  and  ihy  loucs  Tfe  their  ueafure. 

31 
^  O  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Mufe, 
w  V  Stird  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verfe. 
Who  heaucn  it  fclfe  for  ornament  doth  vfc. 
And  cuery  fair<  with  his  fairc  doth  reherfe. 
Making  a  cocjpeiment  of  proud  compare 
With  Sunne  and  Moonc.with  earth  and  feas  rich  gems: 
With  Aprills  firft  borne  flowers  and  all  things  rare. 
That  hcauens  ayre  in  this  huge  rondure  hems, 
O  let  me  true  in  loue  but  truly  write. 
And  then  belecue  me,my  lowe  is  as  faire. 
As  any  mothers  childe,ihough  not  fo  bright 
As  thofe  gould  candellsfixt  in  heauens  ayer* 
Let  them  fay  more  that  hke  ofhearc-fay  well, 
I  will  not  prayfe  chat  purpofe  noc  co  fell. 
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MYglaffe  fliall  not  pcrfAade  me  I  am  ould, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  ai  c  ofonc  date, 
But  when  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould. 
Then  look  1  death  my  dales  fliould  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  couerthec, 
]s  but  the  fecmcly  rayment  of  my  heart, 
Wnurh  in  thy  hrdl  doth  liuc,a$  thine  in  me. 
How  can  T  then  be  elder  then  thou  art? 
O  therefore  louc  beoftiiy  fclfe  fo  wary. 
As  I  not  for  my  relfe,bue  for  thee  vi  ill. 
Bearing  thy  hrart  v\hich  1  willkcepe  fo  thsry 
As  tender  nurfe  her  babe  from  firing  ill, 

Prcfume  not  on  thy  heirt  when  mine  is  flaine, 
Thou  gau'it  me  th:nc  not  to  giuc  backc  againc. 

AS  an  vnperfejfl  a«f^or  on  the  ftage, 
Who  with  his  fcarc  is  put  bcfides  his  part. 
Or  fome  fierce  thing  rcpleat  with  too  much  rage, 
Wnofe  rtrcngths  abondance  weakens  hisowne  heart; 
So  I  for  feare  of  tru(t,forget  to  fay. 
The  perfc(^  ceremony  of  louffs  right, 
And  i'l  mine  owne  loues  ftrcngth  fceme  to  decay, 
Orc-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  ovvnc  loues  might: 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence, 
And  domb  prcfjg'-rs  of  my  (peaking  breft, 
Wiio  picide  for  loue,and  look  for  rccompcnce. 
More  then  th  ar  tonge  that  more  hath  more  exprcft. 
O  learne  to  read  w  hat  filcni  louc  hath  writ. 
To  hcaic  w  it  cies  belongs  to  loues  fiiic  vvilit. 

TL   J  T'le  eye  hath  phy'd  the  painter  and  hath  ftccld^ 
i\l  '■  hy  beiuties  forme  in  table  of  my  heart. 
My  body  IS  the  f»ame  vvhercin  ti's  held, 
A  idperfpeiSmv.*  'tis  bcH Piinters  art. 
For  throuel » th«  Painter  muft  you  fee  his  skill, 
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Tofindc  where  your  true  Image  pi^urM  licsj 
V^'hich  in  my  bofomcs  iTr^p  is  banging  flil. 
That  hath  his  windov\  cs  glazrd  \\  ith  thine  eves: 
Now  fee  what  good-turnes  ryes  for  e-es  haue  done. 
Mine  eyes  haue  drawhc  thy  fhape.and  thine  for  mc 
/  re  windowes  to  my  brcft,  where-through  the  Sun 
Deh'ghts  to  peepe,to  gaze  therein  on  thee 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  arc 
They  draw  but  \\  bat  they  /ec^know  not  the  ham 

Et  thnfe  who  are  in  fauor  with  their  ftars, 
-Ofpublikc  honour  and  proud  titles  boft, 

VV  hiirt  I  w  heme  fortune  of  fich  tryimipS  bars  :. 

Vi:Iool<t  for  ioy  ip  that  I  honour  n  oft; 

Gr.  ai  Princes  Tauot ites  their  fairc  leaues  (pread. 

But  as  t!ic  Maryoold  at  the  funs  eyr. 

And  in  them-fclucs  their  prid:  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frowne  thf  y  in  their  glory  die. 

The'painefull  warrier  farRofed  for  vorth, 

A  fcer  a  thoufand  vifiories  once  foild, . 

Is  from  the  b  x)ke  of  honour  rafcd  quite. 

And  all  the  reft  forgot  for  w  hich  he  trilds 
7  hen  happy  1  that  loue  and  am  beloued 
Where  I  may  not  remoue,nor  be  reaioued, 
26 

LOrd  of  my  Ioue,to  w  home  in  rafTalagc 
Thymcrrithathmv  cutieftrongly  knit; 
To  thee  1  fend  this  wrincn  ambaflage 
To  w  itncffe  duty,  not  to  (hew  my  wit. 
Duty  Co  greatjwhich  wit  fo  poore  as  mine 
May  make  feem*-  bare,in  wanting  word«iro  (hew  it; 
But  that  1  hope  fome  good  conceipt  of  thine 
In  thy  fbules  thoughif  all  naked^  v\  ill  bcflow  it: 
TjI  vvhatfbeuer  f^ar  that  guides  my  mouing. 
Points  on  me  gratioufly  with  faire  afpcft. 
And  puts  appaiicil  on  my  tottered  louing, 
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To  Hiow  rnc  worthy  ofthcir  iwtct  rcfpc^^ 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boaft  how  I  doc  iouc  thre, 

Til  then,not  (how  my  licad  where  thou  mail  J  prouerre 

V\/'  Eary  u  ith  toyle.T  ha(^  me  to  my  bed , 

The  deare  repofc  for  lims  with  trauaill  tired, 
But  then  begins  a  iourny  in  my  head 
'Jo  workc  my  mind,whcn  boddiei  work's  expired. 
For  then  my  thou::hrs(rrom  far  where  I  abidc^ 
Intend  a  zclous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keepe  my  drooping  cye-lid$  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darWnes  which  the  bhnd  doc  iec. 
Sjuc  that  my  loules  imaginary  light 
PrclentsthcirHiadfloe  tomy  fightlesvie\T^ 
Which  hke  a  icwell(^hungc  in  gartiy  night) 
Makes  blacke  night  beautious,and  her  old  face  new. 

Loe  thus  by  day  my  lims,by  night  my  mind,. 

For  thee^and  for  my  rclfe,noe  quiet  hndc, 
28 

HO'.v  can  I  then  rcturne  in  happy  pliglit 
That  am  dcbard  the  bcnifit  ofreii? 
When  daics  opprclfion  is  not  eazd  by  night. 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  opreiK 
And  cach(though  enimes  to  ethers  raigne^ 
Doc  in  confcnt  fhake  hand*  to  torture  mc. 
The  one  by  toyle,the  other  to  complaint 
How  far  1  toylc.Oill  farther  oft  from  ihce. 
J  tell  the  Day  toplcafe  him  thou  art  bright, 
And  co'i\  him  grace  when  clouds  doe  blot  the  hcaucn: 
So  flitter  I  the  fwart  complcxiond  night. 
When  /patklino  fhrs  twire  not  thou  guifft  th'  eauen. 
But  day  doin  daily  draw  my  forrovves  longer, (Wronger 
And  night  doth  iiightly  m»le  grccfcs  length  fecmc 
29 
W  WHen  in  diferacc  with  Fortune  and  mens  eyes, 
1  all  alone  bewcepc  my  out-%;all  iiate, 
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An-i  trouble  dcafc  hcaucn  with  my  bootlcflc  cries, 
And^lookc  vpon  my  fclfe  3nd  curie  my  fate, 
Wifhinp  mc  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  himjike  him  with  friends  polftft, 
Defiting  thism^ns  an,and  that  mans  skope> 
With  what  I  nK>ft  inioy  contented  leaft, 
Yet  in  the'c  thoughts  my  fclfe  almoft  defiling, 
Hiplyc  1  thinke  on  thee,  and  then  my  fiatc, 
fLike  to  the  Larke  at  breake  of  daye  arifingj 
From  fullen  earth  fin^s  himns  at  Heauens  gate. 
For  thy  fwect  loue  remembrcd  fuch  welth  biirgs. 
That  then  J  skornc  to  charge  my  ftatc  withKmgs, 

\7  \7Hc-n  to  the  Scflions  of  Ivveet  filent  thought, 

I  fommon  vp  remerr.brance  of  things  paii, 
I  fi^h  the  lacke  of  many  a  thing  I  fought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  waile  my  deare  times  wafte? 
Then  can  I  drownc  an  cye(vn-vrd  to  flow) 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  deaths  dateles  night, 
A'ld  weepc  a  frcfli  Icues  long  Cmce  canceldWoe, 
And  monc  ihVxpence  of  many  a  vanni(ht  <tght. 
Then  can  I  grecue  at  greeuanccs  fore-gon. 
And  heauily  from  woe  to  w  oe  tell  ore 
The  fad  account  of  fore-bemoned  monc. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  payd  before. 

But  if  the  w  hile  I  thinke  on  thee  ('deare  friend} 

All  Icflcs  are  reflord,and  forrowes^nd. 

Thy  bofome  is  indeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lackini^  haue  fuppofed  dead. 
And  there  raigncs  Loue  and  all  Loues  louing  parts. 
Ana  a'l  thofe  friends  which  I  thought  buried.  ^ 
Hov\  many  a  holy  and  obfcquious  tearc 
Hath  dcare  religious  loue  ftolne  from  mine  eye, 
Ai  irter'ltof  the  dead  which  how  appeare, 
Bui  ihiiig>  remvu  d  Liai  hidden  in  there  lie, 
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Thou  art  the  grauc  where  buried  loue  doth  line, 
H  ung  with  the  tropheis  of  my  loucrs  gon, 
Who  all  their  pnrts  of mc  to  thee  did  giue. 
That  due  ormany,now  is  thine  alone. 

Their  images  I  lou  d,  I  view  in  tliee, 

A-3d  thou(all  they)haft  all  the  all  of  me. 

IF  thou  niruiue  my  well  contented  daie. 
When  that  churle  death  my  bones  with  diift  (haW  coucr 
And  fhalt  by  fortune  once  more  rc-firuay: 
Thefe  poore  rude  lines  of  thy  deceafca  Louer: 
Compare  them  with  the  beit'ring  of  the  eimc, 
Andthough  they  bccut-rtriptby  curry  pen, 
Rcicruc  them  for  my  louc,  not  for  their  rime, 
Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men. 
Oh  then  voutfafcmebut  thislouing  thought, 
Had  my  friends  Mufcgrowne  withthis  growing  age, 
A  dearer  Wirth  then  tlis  His  loue  had  broughc 
To  march  in  ranckcs  of  better  equipage: 
But  fincc  he  died  and  Poctb  better  prcue. 
Theirs  for  their  Iblc  ilc  r cad,hii  for  his  loue. 
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FVll  many  a  glorious  morning  haue  I  feene. 
Flatter  the  mountainc  topi  \\  iih  foueraine  cie, 

Ki(?ing  with  golden  face  the  mcddowcs  grecne; 

Guilding  pale  ftreames  with  heaaenly  alcumy; 

Anon  permit  thcbafcH  clou<l  s  t^^  ride. 

With  ougly  rack  on  his  celefliall  face, 

And  from  the  foi-'orne  na  orM  his  vifagc  hide 

Stealing  vn'cene  to  weft  with  this  d  fgracc : 

Euen  fo  my  Sunnc  one  early  morne  did  fhine. 

With  all  triumphant  fplendoronmy  brow, 

But  out  afack.he  wasbutonehourc  mine, 

The  region  cloudc  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  h-m  for  th'S,my  loue  no  w  hit  difdameth, 
Suiis  of  the  world  may  iiaine^yvhc  licaucns  fun  ftainteh. 
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WHy  tlidft  tbou  promife  fuch  a  beaotious  day, 
An(\  make  mc  trauailc  fcnh  withduc  my  cioakie, 
To  let  bace  doudcs  ore>takc  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  brauVy  i«  their  rotten  fmoke. 
Tis  riot  cnou :  h  that  through  tiic  cloudc  thou  breakr^ 
To  dry  the  raine  on  my  ftormc-beaten  face. 
For  no  it  an  wdlof  fiuh  ara'ue  can  fpcake. 
That  heaies  the  vvound,  and  cures  not  the  difgracc; 
Nor  can  thy  (hame  giue  phifickc  to  my  gricfe. 
Though  thou  repent  ,  yet  I  hauc  ftill  the  Icffe, 
Th'offeodcrs  forrow  lends  but  wcakc  rcHefe- 
To  him  that  bearcs  the  ftrong  often fes  lofle. 

Ah  but  thofc  teares  arc  pearlc  which  thy  loue  f^etds. 
And  they  arc  ntcb,and  ranfome  all  ill  deeds. 
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NO  more  bee  erccu'd  at  that  which  thou  haft  donf» 
Roles  hauc  tnornes,arid  /Huer  fbuntatnes  mud, 
Cloudes  and  eclipfes  flaine  both  Moone  and  Sunnc, 
And  loaihfome  canker  Hues  in  fweeteft  bud. 
All  men  make  raults,and  cuen  I  in  this^ . ' 
Authoiizing  thy  trefpas  with  compare. 
My  (clfe  corr  aprtmg  faluing  thy  amiffe, 
Excufing  tiieir  fins  more  then  their  fins  arc: 
For  to  thy  fenfuaii  fault  I  bring  in  fence. 
Thy  aduerfe  party  is  thy  Aduocatc, 
And  gainft  my  fcife  a  lavvfull  plea  commence. 
Such  titiili  w  ar  is  in  my  ioue  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accefl'ary  needs  muft  be. 
To  that  fweet  thccfc  which  fourely  robs  from  mtl 

IEt  me  confeflc  thit  wc  two  miift  be  twainc. 
Although  Giir  vndeuidcd  loues  are  one: 
So  (hall  thofc  blots  that  do  with  mc  remaine, 
W  th'^ur  thy  heipe ,  by  mc  be  borne  a'ooc, 
la  ouf  two  Ivucs  there  U  but  one  rclpcd^. 

Though 
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Though  in  our  liucs  a  fcpcrablc  fpight. 
Which  chough  it  alter  not  loucs  folc  cffeft. 
Yet  doth  it  ftealc  fwccthoures  from  loucs  delight, 
I  may  not  eucr-morc  acknowledge  thcc, 
Leaft  my  bewailed  guilt  fliould  do  thee  ibame. 
Nor  thou  with  publikc  kindneflc  honour  mc, 
VnlelTc  thou  take  that,  honour  from  thy  name: 
.  But  doc  not  fo,I  louc  thcc  in  fuch  fort, 
As  thou  being  mine^inc  is  thy  good  report. 
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AS  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight. 
To  fee  h»s  a^iue  childe  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I ,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  dearcft  fpight 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

For  whether  beauty,birth,or  weaUh,or  wit. 

Or  any  of  thefe  all,or  all,or  more 

Intitlcd  in  their  parts,do  crowned  fit, 

I  make  my  louc  ingrafted  to  this  ftore: 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,poore,  nor  difpifd, 

Whilft  that  this  fhadow  doth  fuch  iubflancc  giHC, 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  fuffic'd. 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  Hue: 

Looke  what  is  bcft,that  beft  I  wift  in  thcc. 
This  wiiB  I  hauc^then  ten  times  happy  me. 

"LJOw  can  my  Mufc  want  fubie(5l  to  inucnt 

*  -^While  thou  doft  breath  that  poor'ft  into  my  rerfc. 

Thine  ownefwect  argument,to  excellent. 

For  cuery  vulgar  paper  to  rehearfc: 

Oh  giuc  thy  felfe  the  thankes  if  oupht  in  me. 

Worthy  perufal  ftand  againft  thy  fight. 

For  who's  fo  dunibe  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 

When  thou  thy  felfe  doft  giuc  inuention  hght? 

Be  thou  the  tenth  Mufc,ten  times  n>orc  in  worth 

Then  thofc  old  nine  which  rimers  inuocatc. 

And  he  that  calls  on  thec,l«  him  bring  forth 
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Eternal  numbers  to  out-Iiuelong  date. 

If  my  flight  Muie  doc  picafc  thcfc  curious  dales. 
The  paine  be  mine^but  thine  (hal  be  the  praife. 
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H  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  finge. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me?   ' 
What  can  mine  owne  praife  to  mineowne  felfe  bring; 
And  what  is't  but  mine  owne  when  I  praife  thee, 
Euen  for  this,lct  vs  dcuided  liue. 
And  our  dcare  loue  loo(e  name  of  fingle  one. 
That  by  this  fepcration  I  may  glue: 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  dcferu'tt  alone: 
Oh  ab fence  what  a  torment  wouldft  thou  proue. 
Were  it  not  thy  fbure  Icifure  gaue  fwect  leaue. 
To  entenaine  the  time  with  thoughts  of  loue. 
Which  time  Oiid  thoughts  Co  fweetly  doft  deceiue. 
And  that  thou  teacbeft  how  to  make  one  twaine. 
By  praifing  him  here  who  doth  hence  remaine, 
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TAke  all  my  loues,my  Ioue,yca  t3?;e  them  all. 
What  haft  thou  then  more  then  thou  hadft  before? 
No  loue,my  loue,that  thou  maift  true  loue  call, 
All  mine  was  fhine,Dcfore  thou  hadft  this  more: 
Then  iffor  my  loue,thou  my  loue  receiuett, 
1  cannot  blame  thee,for  my  loue  thou  vicft,  * 
But  yet  be  blam'd.if  thou  this  felfe  deceaueft 
B  y  wilfuil  tafte  of  what  thy  telfc  refufeft. 
I  doe  forgiue  thy  robb'ric  gentle  thecfe 
Although  thoufteale  rhee  all  my  pouertv: 
And  yet  loue  knowes  it  is  a  greater  griefc 
Tobeare  loues  wrong,then  hates  knowne  iniury, 
Lafciuious  grace.in  whom  all  il  wel  fliowes. 
Kill  me  with  fpi^hts  yet  we  muft  not  be  foes. 

1'  Hofe  pretty  wrong'-  that  hbeny  commits. 
When  1  am  fome-cime  abfent  from  thy  heart, 
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Thy  beallti^,and  thy  ycarcs  full  weH  bcfirs, 
Foi  flill  temptation  followcs  where  tliou  art. 
Ccntlc  thou  art.and  therefore  to  be  vvom.c, 
Beautious  thou  artjthercforc  to  be  afifailcd. 
And  when  a  wotnan  woes,what  womansfonne. 
Will  iou  ely  Icaue  her  till  he  hauc  preuailed. 
Aye  me  but  yet  ihou  luighll  my  fcatc  foibcare, 
And  chide  thy  beaucy,and  thy  ftraying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  ryoteucn  there 
Where  thou  art  forft  to  breakc  a  two-fold  truth: 

Hers  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, , 

Thine  by  thy  beautie  beeing  falfe  to  me. 

THat  tho'j  hafl  hcrit  is  not  all  my  griefc, 
And  )Tt  it  may  be  laid  I  lou'd  her  dcercly, 
That  fhc  hatjhr  thee  is  of  my  wayling  checfe, 
A  loflc  irr  lout  that  touches  me  more  necrely. 
Louing  offcndors  thus  1  will  cxcufe  yee. 
Thou  doofl  loue  her,becaufc  thou  knov\  ft  I  louc  hctj 
And  for  my  fake  euen  fo  doth  fhe  abufe  me, 
Suffrmg  my  friend  for  my  fake  to  approoue  her. 
If  I  loofcthee,my  lofTc  is  my  loucs  game, 
Andloofing  her,my  friend  hath  found  that  loffe. 
Both  finde  each  other, and  I  loofe  both  twainc. 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this  crofle. 
Bin  here's  the  ioy,my  friend  and  1  arc  one, 
Swcctc  flattery,then  Oie  loues  but  mc  alone. , 

\j\?  Hen  moft  I  winkc  then  doe  mine  eyesbeft  iee. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  vnrefpe6^cd, 
But  whrn  I  flecpejin  dreames  they  looke  on  thee, 
Anddaikely  bripht,are  bright  in  dartedire^lcd. 
Then  thou  whofe  Qiaddovv'  Oiaddowes  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  ihy  rhadowes  forme,forme  happy  fliow. 
To  the  clcere  day  with  thy  much  cleercf  light, 
When  to  vii-fceing  eyes  thy  fliadc  fliincs  &? 
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How  would  (I  Czy )minc  eyes  be  blefled  mad^ 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  liuing  day  ? 
When  in  dead  ni|>ht  their  faire  imperfc6>/hadc. 
Through  heaiiy  llccpc  on  fightlcffc  eyes  doth  ftay? 

AU  dayes  arc  rights  to  fee  till  I  ice  thee. 

And  nights  bright  daies  when  drcanis  do  (hew  thecfne» 
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IF  the  dull  fubftanceof  my  flefb  were  thought. 
Injurious  diftance  /hould  not  flop  my  way. 
For  then  dilpighr  of  fpacc  I  would  be  brought. 
From  hmirs  farre  rcmote,wherethou  doort  ftay. 
No  matter  then  a/though  my  footc  did  ftand 
Vpon  ihc  farthf  ft  earth  remoou'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thougiit  can  iiinipe  both  fea  and  land. 
As  loonc  as  thmkc  thcplace  where  he  would  be. 
But  ahjthought  kills  me  that  I  am  not  thought 
To  leapt-  large  lengths  ofmilcs  when  thou  art  gone, 
Buc  that  lb  much  ofcarih  and  water  wrought, 
I  miift  attcndjtimes  lealurc  with  my  moDC, 

Rcceiuing  naughts  by  elements  lb  floe, 

JBut  hcauic  tcarcs,bad£cs  ot  cithers  woe, 
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He  other  two,flight  ayre.and  purging  hrc. 
Are  both  wiihthee,wherecuer  I  abide, 
Thciirft  my  ihought,thc  other  my  defire, 
Thefl  prefcnt  abfent  with  fwift  motion  ftidc. 
For  when  thefe  quicker  Elements  are  gone 
Jn  tender  Embaftie  of  loue  to  thee. 
My  life  being  made  of  fbure,with  two  alone, 
5»rnkes  downeto  death,oppreft  wiihmelaiKhoIic, 
V.itill  liues  ccmpofition  be  recured. 
By  thcfe  fwift  meflcngers  retum'd  from  thee, 
Whocuen  bur  now  come  back  againe  affcrcd. 
Of  I  heir  faire  health,recounting  it  to  me. 
This  told.I  toy^but  then  no  longer  glad, 
]  fend  them  back  againe  and  ftraight  grow  fad. 
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Mine  eye  and  heart  arc  at  a  mortall  warre. 
How  to  dcuide  the  conqucfl  ofthy  fight, 
Mineeye,my  heart  their  pictures  fight  would  barre. 
My  hcart,minc  eye  the  frcecdome  of  that  right, 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dooft  ly  e, 
(A  clofet  neuer  pearft  with  chriftall  eycs^ 
But  th£  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  faycs  in  him  their  fairc  appearance  lyes. 
To  fide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  qucft  of  thoughts,all  tennants  to  the  heart. 
And  by  their  verdiift  is  determined 
The  clcere  eyes  moyitic,and  the  dcare  hearts  part. 
As  thus,mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part. 
And  my  hearts  right,their  inward  loue  of  heart. 
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TDEtwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tookc, 

•'-'And  each  doth  good  turncs  now  vnto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famiflit  for  a  looke, 
Or  heart  in  loue  with  figlies  himfclfe  doth  (inothcr ;  - 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feaft. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  gueft. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  /hare  a  part. 
So  either  by  thy  pi(fture  or  my  loue. 
Thy  feife  away,are  prefent  ftill  with  me. 
For  thou  nor  farther  then  my  thoughts  canft  mouc. 
And  lam  ftill  with  them,and  they  with  thee. 
Or  if  they  flcepe,  thy  pifture  in  my  fight 
Awakes  my  heart,to  hearts  and  eyes  dcli<>ht. 
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HOw  carefull  was  I  when  I  tooke  my  way. 
Each  trifle  vnder  trueft  barres  to  thruft. 
That  to  my  vfe  it  might  vn-vfed  ftay 
From  hands  of  falfehoodjio  furc  wards  of  truft  ? 
But  thoujto  whom  my  icwcis  trifles  arc, 
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Mofl  worthy  cornfortjnow  my  greatcd  gricfc. 

Thou  beflofdecreft,and  mine  onely  care, 

Arr  left  the  prey  of  ciicry  vulgar  theefe. 

1  licc  haue  I  not  lockc  vp  in  any  chcft, 

Sauc  where  thou  art  not  though  I  feele  thou  art, 

Within  the  gentle  clofd  c  ofmy  breft, 

From  whence  at  plcafurc  thou  maift  come  an3  part. 
And  eucn  thrncc  thou  wilt  be  ftolne  I  fcare. 
For  truth  prooucs  ihccuifh  for  a  prize  fo  deare, 

AGainft  that  time  ( ifcucr  that  tin:c  come  ) 
When  I  fhall  fee  thee  kowne  on  my  dek<5ls. 

When  as  thy  loue  hath  cafthis  vimcftl'umrac, 

Cauld  to  that  audite by  aduifd  rcrpe6^s, 

Againft  that  time  when  thou  fhi-lt  ftrangcly  pafie. 

And  fcarcely  greete  me  with  that  fiinne  thine  eye, 

When  louc  conuerted  from  the  thing  it  was 

Shall  reafons  findc  of  fetled  grauitje. 

Againft  that  time  do  I  infconce  me  here 

Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  owne  defarr. 

And  this  my  hand,anainft  my  fclfe  vprearc. 

To  guard  the  lavvfuU  reafons  on  thy  part. 

To  leauc  poore  me,thou  halt  the  Itrcn^th  of  lawes_, 
Since  why  to  Ioue,I  can  allcdgc  no  caufe, 

HOw  heauie  doc  I  iourney  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  fceke  (my  wearie  trauels  end) 
Doth  teach  that  eafe  and  that  repofe  to  fay 
Thus  farrc  the  miles  are  mealurde  from  thy  friend. 
The  beaft  that  bcarcs  me, tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  duly  on,to  bcare  that  waight  in  me. 
As  if  by  fomc  inftin6^  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lou'd  not  fpced  being  made  from  thee: 
The  bloody  fpurre  cannot  prouoke  him  on. 
That  fomc-timcs  anger  thrufts  into  his  hide. 
Which  i>cauily  he  aniwcrs  w  ith  a  gronc, 
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More  fliarpc  to  me  then  fpuning  to  his  fide. 
For  that  lame  grone  doth  nut  this  in  my  mini. 
My  grcefc  lies  onward  and  my  loy  behind. 

^T"  Hus  can  my  louc  cxcufe  the  flow  offence, 
J   Ofmy  dull  bearcr,w  hen  from  t  'ce  I  fpecd. 
From  w  here  thou  arr.why  Hioulld  I  halt  mc  thence. 
Till  I  returne  ofpodlnq  is  noe  need. 
O  what  excufe  will  my  poorc  bcafl  then  f{m\. 
When  rvvift  cx:'cniity  can  frcmc  but  flow. 
Then  (liould  I  fnurrc  thourh  mounted  en  the  wind. 
In  w  iiigcd  Ipced  no  motion  flia'l  i  know. 
Then  cjii  no  uorle  with  iny  defire  kccpc  pJce, 
Tiiercforcdcfirc(^orperrck^ls  lout  being  niadej 
Shall  na'gh  noe  dull  flcili  in  his  fiery  race. 
But  lciic,torlone,tluib  fliall  cxcule  my  iade, 
Since  from  thee  goinghe  \\ent  wilful]  flow. 
Towards  thee  ilc  run,and  giuc  him  Icauc  to  gee. 

SO  am  I  as  the  rich  whofc  blefled  key. 
Can  bring  him  to  hii  fwcct  vp-lockcd  ireafure. 
The  v\  inch  he  w  ill  not  eu'ry  hower  furuay, 
F.r  blunting  the  fine  point  of  kldomeplcafurc. 
Therefore  are  fcafts  fo  follemne  and  fo  rare. 
Since  fii  lom  comming  in  the  long  ycare  fet. 
Like  (tones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  arc, 
Oi  captairc  Icwells  in  the  carcor.ct. 
So  is  ihc  time  that  kccpcs  you  as  my  chef}. 
Or  as  the  ward-robe  w  hicn  the  robe  doth  hide, 
Tom^.kefomefpeaallindant  iprciallblc/t, 
Bv  new  vnfouluing  his  i;nprifon'd  pride. 

Bkficd  3re  you  whofc  worthincff:  giues  skope. 
Being  had  to  tryumph,being  lacktto  hope. 

"^7  WHat  i-  your  fubrtance, whereof  are  you  made, 

Tiui  njil.icns  oi  itrangc  fhaddowci  on  you  icml? 

Since 
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Since  cucry  onc,haih  cucr)'onc,one  fliidc, 

And  you  but  one,can  cucr)-  fhaddow  leiid: 

Defcribe  tyidonii  and  ihc  countcrfct. 

Is  poorely  immitatcd  after  you. 

On  Hellcfts  chcckc  all  art  cf  bciuiic  fct. 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new: 

Speakc  of  the  fpring,and  foyion  of  the  yeare, 

Tlic  one  dcth  (iiaddow  of  your  bcruticfhow. 

The  other  zs  ^  our  bcuntic  doth  appearc. 

And  you  in  euery  b!c  {fed  fliapc  *  e  know. 
In  all  cxtcrnali  grace  you  hauc  fomc  part, 
But  you  like  none,nonc  you  for  conflam  heart. 
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OH  ho  A'  much  more  doth  beauric  bcautious  fecme, 
Uv  that  fwcet  ornament  which  tnjtli  do;b  giue. 
The  Rofe  lookcs  faire,  but  fairer  wc  it  dcc:ne 
For  thit  fweet  odor, which  dcth  in.il  liuc: 
The  Canker  bloomeshaue  full  as  deepe  a  die. 
As  the  perfumed  tir(5^-rc  ofthc  Roles, 
Hang  on  fuch  ihornes,and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  fommcrs  breath  their  n:asked  budsdifclofts: 
But  for  their  virtiie  only  is  their  fhow. 
They  liue  vnwoo'd,  and  vnrefpeclcd  fade. 
Die  to  themfclucs .  S'.vcci  Rofes  doe  not  fo. 
Of  their  fweet  deathes,  arc  fwcctcf^  odors  made: 
And  (b  of  you, beaut  ir  us  and  louely  youth. 
When  that  (hall  vade,by  verlc  diftils  your  truth. 

NOt  marble,  nor  the  guilded  monomenr, 
OfPrincesfliall  out-liuf  this  po'.vrefuU  rime. 
But  ytu  fhall  ftiine  more  brij^ht  .n  thefe  contents 
Then  vnl\v epi ftone,  befmeer  d  v\ ith  fluttifli  time. 
When  V*  aftcfuU  warrc  fliall  Stancs  ouer-t  urnc. 
And  bioiles  roctc  cut  the  w  orke  of  mafonry. 
Nor  >4  '«frjhisfword,  nor  warres  quickfiic  fliall buiUC. 
1  he  liuing  record  ofy  our  memcry. 
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Gainft  dcath,and  all  obliuious  cmnity 

Shall  you  pace  forth,  your  praifc  ihaJl  ftil  findc  roome, 

Euen  in  the  eyes  of  all  poftcrity 

That  wcarc  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doome. 

So  til  the  iudgcmcnt  that  your  felfc  arifc. 

You  liuc  in  this,and  dwell  in  louers  cics. 

Sweet  louc  renew  thy  force  .  be  it  not  ftid 
Thy  edge  fhould  bJunter  be  then  apciitc. 
Which  but  too  daie  by  feeding  is  alaicd. 
To  morrow  ftiarpned  in  his  former  might. 
So  loue  be  thou,aIthough  too  daie  thou  fill 
Thy  hungtie  cics,cucn  till  they  vvinck  withfulncfTc, 
Too  morrow  fee  againc.and  doc  not  kill 
The  rpirit  of  Louc,wirii  a  perpetual  dulncfle; 
Let  this  fad  Intrtm  like  the  Ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  {}iore,wherc  two  contracted  new. 
Come  daily  to  the  banckes,that  when  they  fee.- 
Rcturne  of  loue^morc  blcfl  may  be  the  view. 
Ascal  it  Wintcr,which  being  ful  of  care, 
Makes  Somers  welcomc,thricc  more  wifli'djmorc  rare; 
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BEing  your  flaue  what  fliould  I  doc  but  tend, 
Vpon  the  houres,and  times  ofyoir  dcHrc? 
I  hauc  no  precious  time  at  al  to  fpcnd^ 
Nor  feruices  to  doc  til  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world  without  end  hourc, 
Whilft  I  (my  foueraine)  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Northinke  the  bitterncffc  of  abfcnce  ibwre. 
When  you  hauc  bid  your  fcruant  oner  adicuc. 
Nor  dare  I  quejRion  with  my  icalious  thought. 
Where  you  may  be,or  your  aftaires  fuppofc. 
But  like  a  fad  flaue  liay  and  thinkc  of  nought 
Sauc  where  you  arc ,  how  happy  you  make  thofe. 
So  true  a  foolc  is  Iouc,that  in  your  Will, 
(Though  you  doe  any  ihing)hc  ihijiil^cs  no  ill. 
f  ..     .  \^ 
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THat  God  forbid, that  made  mc  firft  your  flauc, 
I  fhould  in  thought  controulc  your  times  of  pleaHiff, 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hourcs  to  crauc. 
Being  your  vaffail  bound  to  ftaic  your  Icifurc. 
Oh  let  mc  fuflFcr(being  at  your  beck) 
Th*  imprifbn'd  abfcncc  of  your  Hbertic, 
And  patience  tame,to  fufferancc  bide  each  check. 
Without  accufing  you  of  iniury. 
Be  where  you  hft,your  charter  is  fo  ftrong. 
That  you  your  (clfe  may  priuilcd^e  your  time 
To  wnat  you  will, to  you  it  doth  belong, 
Yourfelfe  to  pardon  of  fclfc-doing  crime, 
I  am  to  waitc.though  waiting  fo  be  hell. 
Not  blame  your  plcafurc  be  it  ill  or  well. 

IF  their  bee  nothing  new,but  that  which  is. 
Hath  becne  before ,  how  arc  our  braincs  beguild, 

Which  laboring  for  inuention  bearc  amiflc 

The  fccond  burthen  ofa  former  child  ? 

Oh  that  record  could  with  a  back-ward  looke, 

Eucn  offiue  hundreth  courfesoftheSunnc, 

Show  me  your  image  in  fomc  antique  bookc. 

Since  minde  at  firft  in  carrc^ler  was  done. 

That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  world  could  fay. 

To  this  compofed  wonder  of  your  frame. 

Whether  we  arc  mended,or  where  better  they. 

Or  vvhether  reuolution  be  the  fame. 
Oh  fure  I  am  the  wits  of  former  dates. 
To  fubie<fls  worfe  haue  giucn  admiring  praifc# 
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Like  as  the  waues  make  towards  the  pibled  (liore. 
So  do  our  minuites  haften  to  their  end. 
Each  changinp  place  with  that  which  goes  before^ 
In  fequent  toilc  all  forwards  60  contend. 
Natiuity  once  in  themaine  of  light, 
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Criwlcs  to  maturity jwhcrc with  being  crown'd, 

C;iookcd  cclipfci  gainft  his  glory  ftght, 

Aivl  time  that*gaue,doth  now  hi«  gift  confbut»4. 

Tunc  doth  ipinlHxc  the  fiorifti  fct  on  youth, 

And  dducs  t\\e  paralck  in  beauties  brow, 

Fccdcs  on  the  rarities  of  nature*  truth. 

And  nothing  ftands  but  for  his  fieth  to  mow. 
And  yet  to  iiinci  in  hope,my  vcrfc  fhall  ftan<f 
Praifing  thy  worth,dirpight  his  cruell  hand. 
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IS  it  thy  vviJ,thy  Image  fhould  keepe open 
Myheauyeie'idstothe  weary  night? 
Deft  thou  defirc  my  flumbcrs  mould  be  broken^ 
While  fliado wes  hkt  to  tkce  do  moclcc  my  fight? 
Is  it  thy  fpirit  that  thou  fend'ft  from  thee 
So  farre  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye. 
To  find  out  fliamcs  and  idle  hourcs  in  mc> 
The  skope  and  tenure  of  thy  lelouficf 
OnOjthylouc  though  muchjis  not  fo  greats 
It  is  my  louc  that  kccpcs  mine  cic  awake,. 
Mine  ownc  true  Joue  that  doth  my  reft  defeat. 
To  piaie  the  watch-man  cucr  for  thy  fake. 

For  thee  watch  l,whilft  thou  doll  wake  clTcwhcrc,. 

From  mc  farre  oT^  with  others  ali  to  nccre, 
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SInnc  of  felfe-loue  pofTcfleth  al  mine  cic^ 
And  all  my  i«ule,and  al  my  eucry  part; 
And  for  this  nnne  there  is  no  remedie. 
It  is  fo  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Me  thinkes  no  face  fo  gratious  is  as  mine, 
No  fhapc  fo  tru€,no  truth  of  fuch  account. 
And  for  my  felfc  tnine  ownc  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  furmount. 
But  when  my  glaflfc  (hewes  nac  my  fclfc  indeed 
Beatcd  and  chopt  with  tand  antiquitie, 
.Mine  ownc  fclfc  louc  quite  cootrity  I  cud 
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S€irc,(brcircIoutne  were  iniquity, 

T  K  tlice(mjr  rcltc)that  for  my  Iclfe  I  prai  r<r. 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  daies,- 

ACainft  my  loue  (Tiall  be  as  I  am  now 
With  times  iniHrious  hand  chruHit  and  ore-wornc. 

When  houres  hauc  drcind  his  bloml  and  fiJd  his  brow 

With  lines  and  wrincles.whcn  hii  youihfbll  nx}mc 

Hath  trauaild  on  to  Ages  ftcepie  nighr. 

And  all  thofc  beauties  whereof  now  he's  King 

Arc  yanifliing.or  yanifht  out  of  l^ght, 

S  tealmg  away  the  treafure  of hij  Spring, 

For  fui  ha  time  do  Inowfortifie 

Al^ainft  contoundiiij;  Ages  crucll  knife, 

That  he  flul!  ncuer  cut  from  mcn>ory 

My  fwect  hues  beauty, though  my  loucTshfr. 
His  beautie  fhaJl  in  thefc  blacke  lines  be  feenc,  \ 
And  they  fliall  lidc ,  and  he  in  ihcm  ItiU  grccnc. 

WHen  I  haue  fccne  by  times  fcl!  hand  defaced 
The  ricii  proud  c^ltofoutvrcrnr  buried  arc. 
When  (omctimc  loftie  tov.  ers  I  fee  dovvrc  rafcdj 
And  brafle  eternal]  flauc  to  monall  rage. 
Wlien  I  hauc  fcenc  the  hungry  Ocean  gainc 
Aduanta^c  on  the  Kingdonic  of  the  Oioare, 
And  the  himc  foile  win  of  the  watry  maine, 
Incrcafing  {lore  w  uh  hjfTc.and  lofie  w  iibftore. 
When  I  hauc  fccnc  fiich  interchange  of  fta:c, 
Or  liatc  it  kUc  confoundcti,  to  decay, 
Ruinehatli  taught  me thu%  to  rumiiiaic 
That  Time  will  coiik  and  taVe  my  loue  awty. 
This  thought  is  as  adtarh  v.h  ch  cannot  choo/e 
But  wccpc  to  hauc^that  v^  Iik  h  ic  fcarcs  to  loofc. 

€  Tf»f *•  hrafTe.nor  f^one.nor  ear  h  nor  boundltHc  (tt^ 
^BuiradnHxtalliiv  orc-rwaKsihcirpofstr. 
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How  with  this  rage  fhall  bjcautic  hold  a  pica, 
Whofe  a(f^ion  is  no  ftrong«rthcd  a  flower? 
O  how  fhall  fliiximcrs  hunny  breath  hoW  out, 
Againft  the  wrackfull  fiedgc  of battring  daycs, 
When  rocks  impregnable  arc  not  To  (ioute , 
Nor  gates  of  licelc  fo  ftrong  but  time  dccayes? 
O  fearefull  meditation,  where  alacfc, 
Shall  tiiwes  bell  levvcil  from  times  chcft  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  ftrong  hand  can  hold  his  iwift  footc  bacV, 
Or  who  his  fpoilc  or  beautie  can  forbid? 
O  nonejVnlcffe  this  miracle  haue  might. 
That  in  black  inck  my  Jouc  may  ftiii  (hinc  bright* 
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TYr*d  with  all  thcfc  for  reftfull  death  I  cry. 
As  to  behold  defert  a  bcggcr  borne, 
And  needle  Nothing  trimd  in  iollitie, 
And  pureftfaith  vnhappily  forfwornc. 
And  gilded  honor  fliamefully  mifplaft-. 
And  maiden  vertue  rudely  ftrumpeted. 
And  light  perfcflion  wrongfully  difgrac'd^ 
Andftrength  by  limping  fway  difabled. 
And  arte  made  tung-tide  by  authoritic. 
And  Folly  (Do6lor-Hke^  controuling  skill. 
And  fimple-Truth  mifcaldc  SimpHcicie, 
And  capciue-good  attending  Captaine  ill. 

Tyr'd  with  all  thcfc,from  thcfc  would  I  be  gOQCj. 

Sauethac  to  dye^I  Icaue  my  ioue  alone. 

AH  wherefore  with  infe^Hon  fhould  he  liucj 
And  with  his  prefcncc  grace  impietie,  ♦. 

That  finne  by  him  aduantage  fhould  atchiuc, 
And  lace  it  fclfe  with  his  focietic  ? 
Why  fhould  falfc  painting  immitate  hii  cheeky  : 

And  ftealc  dead  feeing  of  his  liuing  hewf 
Why  (hoiUd  poore  beautie  indire^y  ieekc, 
JKiofcs  orfhaddo«/V;(lqce  htsRofeis  cr4i«? 
V   ..  Why 


Why  ftiould  he  fiue,now  niturc  banckrout  is, 

Bcggcrd  ofblood  to  blufh  through  liucly  Taines, 

For  flic  hath  no  cxchcckcr  now  bat  his. 

And  proud  of  many,Iiucs  vpofi  his  gaines? 
O  hinj  (he  ftores^to  ftiow  what  wclth  flie  had. 
In  dales  long  fincc,bcfore  thcfc  laft  fo  bad. 
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THu$  is  his  checke  the  map  of  daies  out-wornc. 
When  beauty  iiu*d  and  dy'ed  as  flowers  do  noYf^ 

Before  ihcfc  baftard  fignes  of  faire  were  borne. 

Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  liuing  browf 

Before  the  goulden  trcffes  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  fcpulchers,\vcre  fiiome  away, 

To  liuc  a  fcond  life  on  fccond  head. 

Ere  beaurics  dczd  fleece  made  another  gay : 

In  him  ihofc  holy  antique  howers  arc  Icene, 

Without  all  omamcnt.it  (elfe  and  true. 

Making  no  fummer  of  an  others  greene. 

Robbing  no  ould  to  dreflc  his  beauty  new. 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  ftore. 
To  flic  vv  faulle  Art  whit  beauty  v\  as  of  yore 
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THofe  parts  of  thee  that  the  worldscyc  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend: 
All  toun»s(thc  voice  of  fouIes)giue  chec  that  end. 
Vetting  bare  truth,euen  fo  as  foes  Commend. 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  praifir  is  ciwvnd. 
But  thofc  fame  toungs  that  gi  ue  thee  fo  thine  o wnc, 
In  other  accents  doe  this  praife  confound 
By  feeing  farther  then  the  eye  hath  fliownc. 
They  lookc  into  the  beauty  ofthy  mind. 
And  that  in  gucflc  they  mcafure  by  thy  deeds, 

Tlien  churls  their  thoughts(although  their  cies  were  kind} 
To  thy  fa-rc  flower  ad  the  rancke  Imeil  of  weeds. 
Rut  why  ihy  odor  matcheth  not  thy  fliow. 
The  folye  is  tbis,that  thou  doeft  n^mmon  grow* 
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THat  thou  are  blamM  (liall  noc  be  thy  dcfc^. 
For  flinders  markc  was  cucr  yet  the  fiire. 

The  ornament  ofbcauty  is  rufpc*^, 

A  Crow  that  flics  inhcaucns  Iwccteft  ayrc. 

So  thou  be  good,flandcr  doth  but  approuc. 

Their  worth  the  greater  bcciiig  woo  d  oftvme, 

For  Canker  vice  the  fwcctcft  buds  doth  louc. 

And  thou  prefent'll  a  pure  rnftayined  prime. 

Thou  haft  part  by  the  ambufli  ofyoung  daies. 

Either  not  a{fay  Id,or  vi^or  beeing  charg'd. 

Yet  this  thy  praifc  cannot  be  foe  thy  praifc. 

To  tyc  vp  enuy,eucrmorc  inlargcd, 
If fomc  fufpcdofill  maskt  not  tHy  (how, 
Tlien  thou  alone  kingdomcs  of  hearts  fliouldft  owe.' 
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NOe  Longer  mourne  for  me  when  I  im  dead. 
Then  you  fliall  heare  the  furly  fullen  bdl 
Giue  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world  with  vildcft  wormcs  to  dwell: 
Nay  ifyouread  this  iinc.rcmcmbcr  not. 
The  hand  that  writ  it/or  I  louc  you  To, 
That  I  inyourfweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  fliould  make  you  woe. 
O  if('Ifay])youlookc  vpon  this  vcrfc, 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  fo  much  asmy  poorc  name  rclicrfc; 
But  let  vour  louc  cucn  with  my  life  decay. 

Leart  the  wife  world  fliould  lookc  imo  your  monc. 

And  mockc  you  with  mc  after  1  am  gon, 
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OLcaft  the  world  fliould  laske  you  to  recite, 
vV^t  merit  hu'd  in  me  that  you  fliould  loue 
After  my  dcath^'deare  louejfor  get  mc  quite, 
F  >r  y^u  in  nt  en  nothing  worthy  proue. 
ViUcflc  you  w  vul4  dcuifc  iboi^  vcnuou>  Jyci 

To 
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To  doc  more  for  me  then  mine  ownc  defert. 
And  hang  more  praifc  vpon  dcceafed  I, 
Then  nigard  truth  would  wil'ingfy  impartr 
O  Icaft  your  true  loue  may  fceme  falcc  in  this. 
That  you  for  loue  fpeake  well  of  me  vntruc. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  liuc  no  more  to  (hanie  nor  me^or  you. 
For  I  am  (hamd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  lo  fliould  ycu,to  loue  things  nothing  worth. 
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THat  time  of  yeeare  thou  maift  in  me  behotd. 
When  yellow  leauc$,or  none,or  few  doe  hinge 
Vpon  thofe'boughcs  which  (hake  againft  the  could. 
Bare  rn'vvd  quiers,  where  late  the  fwcet  birds  fang^ 
In  me  thcu  fecft  the  twi-li^ht  of  fuch  day, 
As  after  Sun-fct  fadcth  in  the  Weft, 
Which  by  and  by  blackc  night  doth  take  aw%y. 
Deaths  fecond  felfc  that  feals  vp  all  in  reft. 
In  me  thou  fecft  the  glowing  of  fuch  fire. 
That  on  the  afhes  of  his  youth-  doth  lye. 
As  the  death  bcd,'.v hereon  it  muft  expire, 
Confum  d  with  that  which  it  was  nurrilhtby- 
This  thou  perceu'ft, which  makes  thy  loue  more  ftr^ojj 
To  loue  that  well,which  thou  muft  leaue  cie  long. 
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BVt  be  contented  when  that  fell  areft, 
With  out  all  bayle  fliall carry  roe  away. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  fomc  intereft. 
Which  for  memoriall  (hll  with  thee  fliall  ftay. 
When  thou  rcuew<ft  this, thou  doeft  reucw, 
Tlie  very  part  was  conlccrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  haue  but  earthjW  hich  is  his  duC; 
My  f  pirit  is  thine  the  better  part  of  me. 
So  then  thou  haft  but  loft  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  pray  of  wormes,my  body  being  dead. 
The  co/?ard  conqucllof  a  wrctchesknife. 
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To  bafc  of  thcc  to  be  rcmcmbrcd. 

The  worth  ofthatjis  that  which  it  containes. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remaines. 

50  arc  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  hfc. 
Or  as  fweet  fcafon'd  flicvvers  are  to  the  ground;  < 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  fuch  ftrife, 
As  twixt  a  mifer  and  his  wealth  is  found. 
Now  proud  9S  an  inioyer,and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  ftcale  his  treafurc, 
Now  counting  bcft  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  betterd  that  the  world  may  fee  my pleafiire. 
Some-time  ail  fui  with  feafting  on  your  fight. 
And  by  and  by  clcane  ftarucd  for  a  lookc, 
Poflcfljng  or  purfuingno  delight 
Saue  what  is  had,or  muft  from  you  be  tooke. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  furfet  day  by  day, 

Or  gIuttoning.on  alljor  all  away, 

*\71^Hy  is  my  Ycrfefb barren  ofncw  pride? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quicke  change? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  tglance  afidc 
To  new  found  raethods^and  to  compounds  Arange? 
Why  wri^c  I  ftili  all  one.euer  the  fame. 
And  kecpe  inueniion  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  euery  word  doth  ahnoft  fel  my  name, 
Shewing  their  birth^and  where  they  did  proceed? 
O  know  fweet  loue  I  al  waies  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  louc  are  ftill  my  argument: 
So  all  my  beft  is  drcfTing  old  words  new. 
Spending  againe  what  is  already  (pent: 

For  as  the  Sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  loue  dill  telling  what  is  told, 

T77 
Hv  glaffc  will  (hzvf  thcc  how  thy  beauties  vfCtt, 
Tny  dyall  how  thy  prctious  mynutu  waftc. 


Th«  facint  Icau^  thy  mindei  imprint  wiD  b^arc. 
And  ofthis  booke,this  learainjgmaift  thou  caAc. 
The  wrinckles  which  thy  glaflc  will  truly  (how. 
Of  mouthed  graues  will  giue  thee  mcir.orie, 
T.iou  by  thy  dyaJs  Oiady  TlealiKmaift  know. 
Times  theeu'fh  progrcfTe  to  etemitie. 
Looke  what  thy  mcmorie  cannot  containe. 
Commit  to  thefc  waftc  blacks.and  thou  (halt  (tnde 
Thofc  children  nurft,deliuerd  from  thy  braine. 
To  tike  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  minde, 
Tlirfc  cflRces,fo  oft  as  thou  wilt  looke, 
Sliall  profit  thcc  and  much  inhch  thy  booke. 

SO  oft  haue  T  inuok  d  thee  for  my  Mu(e, 
And  found  fuch  faire  afTiltance  in  my  Yer(e, 
As  eucry  Atten  pen  haih  got  my  v(e. 
And  vnder  ihec  their  poede  di(pcr{e. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumbconhighco  Ciag, 
And  heauie  ignorance  aloft  to  flie, 
Haue  added  tethers  to  the  leameds  wing, 
And  giuen  grace  a  double  Maic(^e. 
Yet  DC  mo(t  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whofc  influence  is  thine.and  borne  of  thee. 
In  others  workes  thou  dooft  but  mend  the  (lile, 
And  Arts  with  thy  fwecte  graces  graced  be. 

But  thou  art  al.  my  art^d  doof>  aduance 

As  high  as  leamingamy  rude  ignorance. 

79 
TL^i\(\  I  alone  did  call  rpon  thy  ayde. 

My  Ter(c  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace. 

But  now  my  cracious  numbers,  are  decay  de. 

And  rny  fick  Mufe  doth  giue  an  other  place. 

I  erant  (  fweet  loue^iby  loucly  argument 

Dcferues  the  trauailc  of  a  worthier  pen. 

Yet  what  of  thee  thy  Poet  doth  inuent. 

He  robs  thee  of^and  payes  it  thee  again^ 
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He  lends  thee  vertuc.and  he  ftolc  that  word. 

From  thy  bchauiour,bcautie  doth  he  giuc  \. 

And  found  it  in  thy  chcckc:  he  can  afpiord  • 

No  praife  to  thce.but  what  in  thee  doth  Hue. 

Then  rhanke  him  not  for  that  which  lie  doth  fay. 
Since  what  he  owes  thcc,thou  thy  fclfe  dooft  pay, 
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OHow  T  faint  when  I  of  you  d^  write. 
Knowing  a  better  Spirit  doth  vTc  your  name, 
And  in  the  praife  thereof  fpcnds  all  his  mioht, 
To  make  me  toung-tidc  (peaking  of  your  fame. 
But  fince  your  worrh^'wide  as  the  Ocean  is^ 
The  humble  as  the  proudeft  fade  doihbeare^ 
My  favvficbarke  ('inferior  farrc  to  hisj 
On  your  broad  mainc  doth  \vilfully  appcare. 
Your  fhallovveft  hclpc  will  hold  me  rp  a  floate, 
Whilrt  he  vpon  your  foundlcfle  dcepc  doth  ride. 
Or  (  beioe  wrackt  ^  I  am  a  wort hlelTc  bote, 
Heoftallbuilding.and  of  goodljf  pride. 
Then  If  he  thriuc  and  I  be  cafl  away, 
Tiic  worrt  was  tlus,my  louc  was  my  decay. 
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OR  I  fliall  Hue  your  Epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  furuiue  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten. 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortall  life  fliali  haue. 
Though  I  ('once  gone)  to  all  the  world  muft  dye. 
The  eartli  can  yceld  me  buc  a  common  grauc. 
When  you  intombcd  in  mens  eyes  fhall  lye. 
Your  monument  fhall  be  my  gentle  vcrfe. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  fhall  ore-read, 
And  touRgs  to  be,  your  beeing  fhall  rehearfc. 
When  all  the  brea- hers  of  this  world  are  dead, 
You  (till  fhall  liue  (fuch  vertue  hath  my  Pen) 
Where  breath  rrx)ft  brcath5,eucn  in  the  ir.ouths  of  men. 

]  grant 
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I  Grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  M  ifir. 
And  therefore  mateO  without  attaira  orc-looke 

The  dedicated  words  which  writers  vfe 

Of  their  faire  fubicfl.blcfling  cuerybookc. 

Thou  art  as  faire  in  knowledge  as  in  hew. 

Finding  thy  worih  a  limmit  paft  my  prai(e, 

And  therefore  art  inforc'd  to  feeke  anew. 

Some  frefher  ftampe  of  the  time  bettcrijig  dayes. 

And  do  fo  loue,yet  when  they  hauc  deuifdc, 

What  ftrained  touches Rhethorick  can  lend. 

Thou  ttu^y  faire,wert  truly  fimpathizde. 

In  true  plainc  words  ,by  thy  true  telling  friend. 
And  their  groflc  painting  might  be  better  vPd, 
Where  checkes  need  blood,in  thee  it  is  abufd. 

INeucr  faw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  your  faire  no  painting  fee, 
I  fou'-d  (  or  thought  I  found)  you  did  exceed. 
The  barren  tender  of  a  Poets  debt : 
And  therefore  haue  1  flept  in  your  report. 
That  you  your  felfc  being  extant  well  might  fliow. 
How  farre  a  modemc  quiil  doth  come  to  fhort, 
Sucaking  ofworth.what  worth  in  you  doth  grovf. 
This  filcnce  for  my  finne  you  did  impute. 
Which  (hall be  moft  my  glory  being  dombe,' 
F^r  I  impaire  not  beautie  being  mute, 
When  others  would  glue  lifc,and bringa  tombc. 
There  lines  more  life  in  one  of  your  faire  eyes, 
Then  both  your  Poets  can  in  praife  dcuifc. 

"XXTHo  is  it  that  fayes  moft,vvhich  can  fay  more. 
Then  this  rich  praifc.that  you  alone,arc  you. 
In  whole  confine  immured  is  the  (lore. 
Which  (liould  example  where  your  equal!  grcyr, 
Lcane  penurie  within  that  Pen  doth  dwell, 

F  ft  Thn 
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That  to  his  rubic<5l  lends  not  feme  flnall  glory. 

But  he  that  writes  of  you,irhc  caa  tell. 

That  you  arc  yoa,fb  dignifies  his  ftory. 

Let  hitTi  but  coppy  what  in  you  is  writ, 

Not  making  worfc  what  nature  made  fo  cleere, 

And  fdch  a  counter-part  fhall  fame  his  wir. 

Making  his  Hilc  admired  euery  where. 

You  to  your  beautious  ble/Iings  adde  a  curfc, 
Being  fond  on  praifc^which  makes  your  praifes  worfe. 

MY  toung-tidc  Mufc  in  manners  holds  her  ftill, 
While  comments  of  your  prailc  richly  oompil'd, 
Referuc  their  Charaf^er  with  goulden  quill. 
And  precious  phrafe  by  all  the  Mufcs  fil'd. 
I  thinke  good  thought$,whilft  other  write  good  wordci. 
And  like  vnlcttcred  clarke  (tUl  crie  Amen, 
To  euery  Himne  that  able  fpirit  affords. 
In  poll  flit  foritic  of  well  refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praifd,!  fay  *tis  fo,  'tis  true. 
And  to  the  mort  of praifc  adde  fomc-thing  more. 
But  that  is  in  my  thoucht,whofc  louc  to  you 
(Though  words  come  nind-moft^holds  his  ranke  before. 
Then  othcrs,for  the  breath  of^ words  refped>. 
Me  for  my  don^e  thoughts,fpeaking  in  cffc6l. 
S6 
'\7  \7As  it  the  proud  full  faile  of  his  great  verfe. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  braine  inhearce» 
Making  thcirtombe  the  wonibc  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  fpirit.by  fpirits  taught  to  write, 
Aboue  a  mortal!  pitch,that  f^ruck  me  dead  ? 
No,neithcr  he,nor  his  compiers  by  night 
Giuing  htm  avde,my  verfc  aflonirhcd. 
He  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghofl 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
As  rigors  of  my  filcncc  cannot  boaf?, 

I  was 
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I  WIS  not  firk  ofany  feare  from  thence. 
But  n  hen  yourcountinmcc  fild  vphis  line, 
1  hen  la  Jet  I  mattcr,tlKU  infccblcdmine, 

F\tc\\  ell  thou  art  too  dearc  for  my  poflcffing. 
And  hkc  rno'igh  thou  knowrt  thy  elhmate. 
The  Cha.tcr  of  thy  worth  g'ucs  thee  relcaftng: 
My  boiids  in  thcc  v  c  all  determinate. 
For  lio'.v  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting. 
And  for  that  ritclics  where  is  my  dclcruing? 
The  caule  of  this  fairc  guift  in  me  is  wanting. 
And  Co  my  pattent  back  againe  is  fvveruing. 
Tiiy  feltc  thou  ^^au'{},thy  owne  worth  then  not  knowing, 
O:  mec  to  whom  thou  gau'fl  it.elfemillaking. 
So  thy  great  guilt  vpon  mifprthon  growing. 
Comes  home  againe,on  better  judgement  making. 
Thus  hauc  1  had  thee  as  a  dreamc  doth  flatter. 
In  fleepc  a  King,but  waking  no  fuch  matter. 
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1^  WHen  'hou  flialt  be  dilpodc  to  Icc  me  light. 
And  place  my  mcrrit  in  the  cic  ofskornc, 
Vpon  thj  fulc.againitmy  Teifc  ile  fight, 
Andproue  theevntuoiis,though  thou  art  forlwornc: 
VVich  mincovrnc  wcakenefle  bcmg  bell  acquainted, 
Vpon  thy  part  I  can  let  downe  a  Itory 
OftauItsconcea!d,w  herein  I  am  attainted  : 
That  thou  in  loofing  mc.llial.  win  much  glorj': 
And  I  by  this  w  i!  be  a  cainer  too, 
Forbcnding  al!  mv  loi!:ng  rh-nights  on  thc^ 
The  iniunes  that  to  mv  fclfe  I  doe, 
Doing  thee  vantagc,duble  vantage  me, 

Suth  is  my  Ioue,to  r'nc  I  Co  belong,  % 

That  for  tjiy  right,my  felfe  will  bcare  all  wxong, 

S89 
Ay  that  thou  didft  forJ^ke  mee  for  Ibme  fait. 
And  1  v%  ill  comment  vpon  that  otfcncfl^ 
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S^c.Af  oftmf  lamcnefTe,  and  I  ftra?^ht  will  halt: 

Agai.ut  thy  reafons  miking  no  defence. 

ThoL'  canft  not('loi:c)di'gricf  me  halfc  fo  ill. 

To  ic:  a  forrTiC  vpon  dcfired  change, 

As  i!c  .i;y  i'h't  di^grace,knowing  thv  vv-J, 

I  \*j:\1  acquaintan.':c  Rrangic  and  looke  Ihange; 

V>t'  abfent  from  thy  vvalkes  and  in  my  tongue, 

Thv  fweet  bcloued  name  no  more  fhall  dwell, 

],caltI(too  n'nch  proph3nc)riKUi'd  do  i:  wron^c: 

And  haplicofouroid  icquaintancc  tcH. 
For  thec,again(l  my  Iclfe  ilc  vow  debate, 
Fcr  I  muft  ncrc  louc  him  wl'.om  thou  dod  hate. 
OO 

THcn  harcmc  when  thou  v>ilt,  ifcucr.no'.v. 
Now  w  hile  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  croitCj 
ioyne  with  the  fpight  of  fortune, make  me  bovv. 
And  doc  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loffc.' 
Ah  doe  notjwhen  my  heart  hath  fcaptc  this forrow, 
Come  in  the  rcreward  of  a  conquerd  woe, 
Giucnota  windy  nig'n  a  ramie  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purpofd  oucr-throw. 
l\  thou  wilt  leaue  me,  do  not  Icauc  me  laft. 
When  other  pettie  priefcshaue  done  their  ipight. 
But  in  the  onfet  comc,fo  (lall  I  tafte 
At  firft  the  very  worfl  of  fortunes  might. 
And  other  flraines  of  woe,  which  now  fceme  woe, 
Compar'd  with  loffc  of  thee,will  not  fccmc  fo, 
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SOmc  glory  in  their  bin h,fomc  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  fomc  in  then  bodici  force. 
Some  m  their  garments  th<»ug}i  ne^'-fanglcd ill: 
Some  in  their  Hawkes  and  Houndsfome  in  their  Horfe* 
And  euery  humor  hath  his  adiuntfl  pleafurc, 
VVherein  a  findes  a  ioy  aboue  the  rel>, 
But  thefe  pci  t'culers  ai  c  nor  my  meafure. 
Ail  thcfc  i  better  ill  one  general  I  bcO. 

Thy 
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Thy  louc  is  bitter  then  high  bir^h  to  me, 
Pvir  her  then  \vcalth,prr>uderihen  garments  coftj 
Of  more  delight  then  Hawkcsor  Horfesbec: 
And  hauing  chce,of  all  mens  pride  I  boart. 
Wretched  ij  this  aIone,thit  rhoii  maift  take, 
All  this  aw  ay, and  me  moft  wretched  make, 

T!3Vt  doc  thy  worft  to  fteale  thy  felfe  away, 

''-^For  tearme  of  life  thou  art  affured  mine, 

And  life  no  longer  then  thy  loue  will  ftay. 

For  it  depends  vpon  that  loue  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  feare  the  worft  of  wrongs, 

When  in  the  Icaft  of  them  my  life  hath  end, 

I  fee,  a  better  fta^c  to  me  belongs 

Then  that,v\hich  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 

Thou  canrt  not  vex  me  with  inconftar.:  miade. 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  reuolt  doth  lie. 

Oh  what  a  happy  title  do  I  finde , 

Happy  to  haue  thy  loue,  happy  to  die! 

but  whats  fo  biertcd  fairc  that  fcarcs  no  blot, 
Thou  maift  be  falcc,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 
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SO  (ball  I  line,fuppo{ing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  decciued  husband  fo  loues  face. 
May  ftill  feeme  loue  to  me,though  altcr'd  new. 
Thy  lookes  with  nae  ,thy  heart  in  other  place* 
For  their  can  Hue  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  1  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In manics  lookes,the  falce  heans hiftory 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frounes  and  wrincklcs  ftrangc. 
Butheaucn  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  face  fweet  loue  fbould  eucr  dwell. 
What  ere  thy  thoughts  or  thy  hearts  workings  be, 
Thv  'ookes  (bould  nothing  thence,  but  fwectncfw  tcU, 
Ho'A  like  £^w/ apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  I  Acct  Tcriuc  anfvvcrc  noi  thy  ihow. 
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THey  that  haucpowrc  to  hurc.and  will  doe  none. 
That  doc  not  do  the  thing,they  moli  do  fliowc, 
XVhomoaingothcrs.arc  thcmltlucsasilonc, 
Vnmooiicd,could,3nd  totcmptai)on  flo'v: 
Tlicy  r  ght'y  do  inherrit  hcaucns  graces. 
And  husbami  natures  ritcljcs  from  expence. 
They  are  the  Lords  and  owners  of  their  faccj, 
Ocherjjbut  ftewards  of  their  excellence: 
The  fommcrs  flowre  is  to  tlic  fonimcr  f  weet, 
Though  to  it  fclfcjit  onely  liue  and  die, 
But  if  that  flowre  with  bafe  infection  mcetc. 
The  bafert  weed  out-braues  Ins  dignity: 

For  fvveetcft  things  turne  Ijurci^  by  their  deedc?, 
LiUies  thaifefter, iinell  far  uorle  then  v\ccds. 
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HOvv  (wxtt  and  Jouely  doft  thou  make  the  fliamc. 
Which  hkc  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  Rofe, 
Doth  fpot  the  beautic  of  thy  budding  name? 
Chin  whatfAccts  docfl  thou  thy  fmnes  inclofet 
That  tongue  that  tells  ihc  iKj-y  of  thy  daies, 
flaking  hi'  iuious  comments  on  thy  fport) 
Cannot  difpraife,but  in  a  kinde  of  praiic. 
Naming  thy  name,  bicfTesan  ill  report. 
Oh  w  liat  a  manfion  hauc  thofc  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chofe  out  thee, 
W'hcre  beauties  vailc  doth  couer  cuery  blot. 
And  all  things  turncs  tofaire  that  cies  can  fee! 
Take  hccd{'deareheari)oftiiis  large  priuiledgc, 
1  hchardcft  knife  ill  vfd  doth  loofc  his  edge. 
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COme  fay  thy  fault  is  youth,fome  wantoneffe, 
^Somc  fay  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  fport. 
Both  grace  and  faulcs  arc  lou'd  of  more  and  Icflc: 
Thou  Qiakll  faults  pracc>,thai  to  thee  rcfort: 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  Quccnc, 

The 
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The  bafcft  lewd!  wil  be  well  cftecm'd: 
So  arc  thofc  errors  that  in  thee  arc  (ecnc, 
To  truths  trannatcd,and  for  true  things  deem  d. 
How  many  Lambs  might  the  ftcrnc  Wolfe  betray, 
Iflikc  a  Lambc  he  could  his  lookcs  tranflate. 
How  many  ga/crs  mighrt  thou  lead  away, 
It  thou  wouldft  vfe  the  ftrcngth  of  all  thy  ftatc? 
But  doc  not  fo,I  Jouc  thcc  in  fnch  fort, 
As  thou  being  minc,niinc  is  thy  good  report, 

97 
TTOw  like  a  Winter  hath  my  abfcncc  beenc 

*  J  From  thcCjthcpicafurc  of  the  fleeting  ycare? 

Wliat  freezings  hauc  Ifelr,\vhat  darkc  dales  iccne? 
WhatoliJ  Dcccrr.bcrs  barcncflc  cucry  where? 
And  yet  this  time  rcmou'd  was  fommcrs  time. 
The  teeming  Autumnc  big  with  ritch  ir.crcafc. 
Bearing  the  w  anton  burthen  of  the  prime, 
Like  widdowed  wombes  after  their  Lords  deceafe: 
Yet  this  aboundant  ifluc  fccm'd  to  me, 
But  hope  of  Orph3ns,and  vn-fathcred  fruite. 
For  Somnicr  and  his  pleafures  waite  on  thee. 
And  thou  away,the  very  birds  are  mute. 
Or  if  ihcy  fing,tis  with  fo  dull  a  cheere. 
That  Icaues  looke  palc,drcading  the  Winter*  neerc, 
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FRom  you  haue  I  beenc  abfent  in  the  ^ring. 
When  proud  pidc  Aprill  (dreft  in  all  his  tiim) 
Hath  put  a  Ipirit  ofyouih  in  euery  thing: 
That  hcauie  Satmrm  laught  and  leapt  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  laics  of  birds,nor  the  fweet  Imcll 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hew. 
Could  make  me  any  fummcrs  ftcry  telJ: 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  LilJies  white, 
Norpraife  the  decpc  vermilUon  in  the  Rofc, 
They  wcaie  but  fwect^but  figures  of  delight: 

G  Drawse 
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Di  awn  >  after  you,  you  patteine  of  a!l  thofc. 
Yctil'ein'd  it.  Winter  fti!l,an<1  you  away, 
As  with  your  fhaddow  I  uiihihclc  did  play. 
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THc  forward  violet  thus  did  1  chide, 
Swccithccfc  whence  didft  thou  fteale  thy  fwcet  that 
If  not  from  my  loues  brcath,the  purple  pride,  ((mcl$ 

Which  on  thy  foft  checkc  for  complexion  dv\  ells? 
]n  my  loucs  vcincs  thou  haft  too  grofeiy  died. 
The  Lilli-e  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  maricrom  had  ftolnc  thy  haire. 
The  Rofes  fcarefuliy  on  thorncs  did  (land, 
Our blufhing  lliame^an  ocjier  white  difpaire:    "* 
A  third  norrcd,nor  whitc,had  ftolnc  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbry  had  annrxr  thy  breath. 
But  for  his  theft  in  pndc  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengfuU  canker  eatc him  vp  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,yet  1  none  could  fee, 
But  fwcetjOr  culler  it  had  ftolnc  from  thee. 

lOO 

'VJ"\l\{txt  art  thou  Mufe  that  thou  forgetft  fo  long, 

To  fpeake  of  that  w  hich  giucs  thee  all  thy  might? 

Spcndft  thou  thy  furic  on  fomc  worthlelfe  fonge, 

Darkning  thy  powre  to  lend  bafc  fubieci^s  light, 

Returne  forgetful!  Mufe,and  ftraight  redeeme. 

In  gentle  numbers  time  fo  idely  fpent. 

Sing  to  the  eare  that  doth  thy  laies  efteeme. 

And  giuf  s  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 

Rife  rdly  Mufc,my  loues  fweet  face  furuay. 

If  time  hauc  any  w  rincle  grauen  there. 

If  any,bc  a  Sattre  to  decay. 

And  make  times  fpoiies  difpifcd  euery  where. 
Glue  my  loue  fame  fafter  then  time  wafts  life. 
So  thou  prcuenft  his  fieth.and  crocked  knife, 
loi 

OH  trua.:i  Mufe  vvhat  (K^lbc  thy  amends, 
For 
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For  thy  ncglc^  of  truth  in  beauty  cJi'H? 
Bcwh  truth  and  beauty  on  my  "ouc  depends; 
So  deft  thou  too,and  therein  d'cnifi'd: 
Make  anfwerc  Mu<c,v\'ilt  thou  not  haj^ly  Gic, 
Tru:h  needs  no  collour  with  his  coUourfixt, 
Bcautic  no  penfell, beauties  truth  to  lay: 
But  beftisbclijifncucr  intcrmixt, 
Becaufc  he  needs  no  praife^wiit  thou  be  dumb? 
Excufe  not  filcnce  fo/or't  lies  in  rl»cc. 
To  make  him  much  out-Iiue  a  mldcd  tombcj 
And  to  be  praiid  ofagcs  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office  Mufc  1  teach  tree  how. 
To  moke  him  fecme  long  hence.as  he  fliowcs  BOW. 
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MY  loue  is  flrengthned  though  more  wcakc  in  fee- 
f  loue  not  Icflc.thcgh  leflc  the  fhow  appcarc,  (ming 
That  loue  is  marchandi2'd.\Nhore  ritch  eftecming. 
The  owners  tongue  doth  pubhfh  euery  where. 
Our  loue  \"5  as  new,and  then  but  in  the  Spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  laies. 
As  Pht/amefr\Q{ummcTS  front  doth  Hnge, 
And  if  opi  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daics: 
Not  that  the  fun-mer  is  leflc  plcafant  now 
Then  when  hermournefullhimnsdid  hu(h  thenigh^ 
But  that  wild  mufick  burthtns  euery  bow. 
And  fvveci  s  grownc  common  loofc  their  deare  delight. 
Therefore  like  her,  I  forae-timc  hold  my  tongue: 
Becaufe  I  would  not  dull  you  w  ith  my  fonge. 

A  Lack  what  pouerty  my  Miife  brings  forth. 
That  hauing  fuch  a  skopc  to  (how  her  pride. 
The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth 
Then  when  ithath  my  added  praifcbcfidc  - 
Oh  blame  me  not  if  1  no  more  can  write! 
Looke  in  your  glaffe  and  there  appcares  a  ftcc^ 
That  oucr-goes  my  blunt  inuention  quitc^ 
Dulling  my  lincs^d  doing  me  difgracc. 

G  a  Were 
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Were  ic  notfinfuIlil.cn  llriumg  to  mend. 
To  marrc  the  fubiec^  that  before  was  well. 
For  to  no  other  palTc  my  vcrfcs  terJ, 
Then  of  your  graces  and  your  j^ifti  to  tell. 
And  mcvcmuth  more  then  in  my  verfe  can  fir, 
Ywur  ounc  glafle  Hnowcs  you,whcn  you  lookc  in  ic. 
104 
T^O  me  faire  friend  y»u  neuer  can  be  oM, 
-*■  For  as  you  were  when  firfl  your  eye  I  cyde, 
Such  feemcs  your  bcautic  (lilhThrec  VVnucrs  cclJc, 
Hauc  from  the  forrefis  fliooke  th  rec  lummers  pride. 
Three  beautious  fprings  to  yellow  Autumne  turn'd. 
In  procelfe  of  che  Icafons  haue  I  {ttv\t. 
Three  Aprill  perfumes  in  three  hot  lunesburn'd, 
Smce  firll  I  law  yon  frefh  which  yet  arc  grccne. 
Ah  yet  doth  beauty  like  a  Dyall  hand, 
Steaie  from  his  figurc,and  no  pace  perceiu'd, 
So  your  fwccte  hcw,which  me  thinkes  ftill  doth  ftai4 
Jiath  motion,and  mine  eye  may  be  deceaued. 
For  feare  of  which, hearc  this  thou  igc  vnbrcd. 
Ere  you  were  borne  was  beauties  fummer  dead, 

LEt  aot  my  louc  be  cal'd  Idolatrie, 
Nor  my  b«loued  as  an  Idoll  fhow, 
Since  all  alike  my  fongs  and  praifesbc 
To  one,of  one,HiIl  fuch.and  euer  fo. 
Kinde  is  my  louc  to  day, to  morrow  kinde. 
Still  conftant  in  a  wondrous  excellence. 
Therefore  my  vcrfetoconftancie  conhn'de, 
One  thing  cxprcffingjleaues  out  difference. 
Faire,kinde,and  irue,is  all  my  argument, 
Faire,kinde  and  true,varrying  to  other  words, 
And  in  this  change  is  my  inuention  fpent, 
Three  theams  in  one,which  wondrous  fcope  affordr. 
Faire,kin(le,and  true,haue often  liu'd  alone. 
Which  Uiice  till  oow,ncucr  kept  fcaie  in  one. 

When 
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^\7  Hen  iivthe  Chronicle  ofwiflcd  time, 
I  fee  difcriptions  of  the  faireft  wights, 

And  beautie  maxing  beautiful!  old  rime. 

In  praife  of  Ladies  dead^and  louely  Knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  (weet  beauties  beft. 

Of  hand,of  foote,of  lip,of  eye,of  brow, 

I  lee  their  antique  Pen  would  haue  expreft, 

Euen  (uch  a  beauty  as  you  nraider  now. 

So  an  their  praifes  are  but  propheiies 

Of  this  our  time,a]l  you  prefiguring, 

And  for  they  look'd  but  with  deuining  eyes. 

They  had  not  ftill  enough  ycur  worth  to  nng : 
For  we  which  now  behold  thefe  prcfeBt  dayes, 
Haue  eyes  to  wondcr,but  lack  toungs  to  prailc. 
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NO  mine  owne  feares,nor  the  prophetick  fbule. 
Of  the  wide  world,dream»ng  On  things  to  come,, 
Can  yet  the  leafeofmy  true  loue  controule, 
Suppofde  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doome. 
Themortall  Moone  hath  her  eclipfe  indur'de. 
And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  preiage, 
Inceftenties  now  crowne  them-felues  aflur'dc. 
And  peace  proclaimesOliues  of  endlcfle  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  moft  balmic  time, 
My  ioue  looket  frdh^and  deadi  to  roe  iubicribe«j 
Since  fpight  of  him  lie  liue  in  this  poore  rime, 
While  he  infults  ore  dull  and  fpeachleflc  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  (halt  finde  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants  crefts  and  tombs  of  braffe  are  (pent. 
108 
'\/\7Hat*s  in  the  braine  that  Tnck  may  chara^er , 

^     '   Which  hath  »ot  figur'd  to  xhee  my  true  fpiiit. 
What's  new  to  fpeake,wbat  now  to  regifter. 
That  may  expreflc  my  loue,or  thy  deare  piCTit  ? 
Nothing  fwcct  boy^but  yet  like  prayers  diuine, 

C  3  lauft 
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I  muft  cacK  day  fay  ore  the  rcry  fiinr, 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,thou  mine,!  thine* 

Eucn  as  >vhen  firtt  I  hallowed  thy  fiire  iiamc^ 

So  that  cccrnall  louc  in  loues  frcfh  cafe, 

Waighes  not  the  duft  andiniury  of  age, 

Nor  giucs  to  ncccflfary  wrinckles  place. 

But  makes  antiquitie  for  aye  his  page, 

Finding  the  firit  conceit  ofloue  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  forme  would  flicw  it  dcti, 
lop 

ONeucr  fay  that  I  was  talfc  of  heart, 
Though  abfence  fccm'd  my  flame  to  quallific. 
As  eafie  might  I  from  my  felfe  depart, 
As  from  my  foule  which  in  thy  breft  doth  lye : 
That  is  my  home  of  loue.if  I  haueiang'd. 
Like  him  that  trauels  I  rcturne  againe, 
luft  to  the  time,not  with  the  time  exchang'd. 
So  that  my  felfe  bring  water  for  my  Oaine, 
Neuerbcleeuc  though  in  my  nature  raignd. 
All  frailties  that  bcfiege  all  kindes  of  blood. 
That  it  could  fo  p' epoftcrouflie  be  ftain'd. 
To  Icaue  for  nothing  all  thy  fummc  of  good  : 
For  nothing  this  wide  Vniuerfc  I  call, 
Saue  thou  my  Rofe,in  it  thou  art  my  all. 
no 

A  Las  'tis  trucjl  haiw  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  my  felfe  a  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  fold  cheap  vv  hat  is  moft  dcare. 
Made  old  offences  of  affecf^ions  new. 
Moft  true  it  i$,that  I  haue  lookton  truth 
Afconce  and  ftrangcly:  But  by  all  aboue, 
7  hefc  blenches  gaue  my  heart  an  other  youth. 
And  wcrfc  cflaies  prou  d  thee  my  bcft  ofloue. 
Now  all  is  done,haue  what  fliall  haue  no  end. 
Mine  appetite  I  neuer  more  will  grin'dc 
On  newer  proofCjto  trie  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  Ioue,to  whom  I  am  conBn  d. 

Tb«n 
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Then  glue  mc  wclcomc,ncxt  my  hcaucn  the  btft, 
Eucn  to  thy  pure  and  moft  moft  louing  brcft. 
Ill 

OFor  my  fake  doc  you  wifli  fortune  chide. 
The  guiltic  goddcflc  of  my  harmfull  deeds, 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  prouide. 

Then  publick  meanes  which  publick  manners  brccdi. 

Then  cc  comes « that  my  name  rccciues  a  brand. 

And  almoft  thence  my  nature  is  fubdu*d 

To  what  it  workes  in,hkcthe  Dyers  hand, 

Pitty  mc  chen^and  wifli  I  were  renu'dc, 

Whiitt  like  a  willing  pacicnt  I  will  drinkc. 

Potions  of  Ey fell  gainft  my  ftrong  infefHon, 

No  bittcrnefle  that  I  will  bitter  thinke. 

Nor  double  pcnnance  to  corrciSl  corre<5^ion. 
Pittie  me  then  deare  friend,ftnd  I  aifureyce, 
Euen  that  your  pitiic  is  enough  to  cure  noec. 

T  1 1 

YOur  louc  and  pittie  doth  thlmprefHon  611, 
Which  vul^»  fcandall  ftampt  vpon  my  brow. 
For  what  carcl  \n  ho  calles  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  ore-grcenc  my  bad,my  good  alow  ? 
You  «cniy  Ail  the  worId,and  I  muft  ftriue. 
To  know  my  fliames  and  praifes  fronayour  touogfa 
None  clfe  to  me,nor  I  to  ikhic  aliMc, 
That  my  ftecl'd  fence  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 
In  fo  profound  Alfifme  I  throw  all  care 
Of  otlicrs  voyces,that  my  Adders  fence, 
To  cryttick  and  to  flatterer  flopped  are: 
Markc  how  with  my  neglc^  J  doc  di/pcnce. 
You  are  fo  flrongly  in  my  purpofc  bred. 
That  all  the  world  bcfides  me  thinkes  y*axe  dead, 

Cince  I  Icfryou-jmine  eye  is  in  my minde. 

And  that  which  gouemcs  me  to  gee  about. 
Doth  part  his  fuo^oo^aad  ispardy  blind, 

Scemes 
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Seemcs  fccing,but  cffc^u  ally  i$  out; 
For  it  no  forme  deliucrs  to  the  heart 
Ofbird,orflowrc,or  (Tiapc  which  it  doth  laclc. 
Of  his  quick  obic6l$  hath  the  mindc  nq  part. 
Nor  his  ownc  vifion  houlds  what  it  doih  catch: 
For  if  it  fee  the  rud'rt  or  gentlcft  fight, 
Thcmoft  fvvect-fauoror  dcformcdft  creature. 
The  mountaine,or  the  fea,the  day,or  night: 
The  Croe,or  Doue,it  fhapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more  rcpleat,with  you. 
My  moft  true  mindc  thus  maketh  mine  rntrue. 
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OR  whether  doth  my  minde  being  crown'd  with  you 
D  t  inke  vp  the  monarks  plague  this  flattery  ? 

Or  whether  fhall  I  fay  mine  cie  faith  true, 

And  that  your  louc  taught  it  this  Alcumie? 

To  make  of  monftcrs.and  things  indigcft. 

Such  cherubines  as  your  fwcct  felfc  referable. 

Creating  euery  bad  a  pcrfcft  bcft  ^ 

A5  faft  as  obic(5^s  to  his  beames  aflcmble: 

Oh  tis  the  firft,tis  flatry  in  my  feeing, 

And  my  great  mindc  moft  kingly  drinkcs  it  vp. 

Mine  eic  well  knowcs  what  with  his  guft  i$  grccing, 

And  to  his  pallat  doth  prepare  the  cup. 
If  it  be  poifon'djtis  the  IcfTcr  finnc. 
That  mine  eye  loucs  it  and  doth  firft  beginnc. 
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THofc  lines  that  I  before  haue  writ  doc  lie, 
Euen  thofe  that  faid  I  could  not  loueyou  decrcr. 
Ye:  then  my  iudgement  knew  no  reafon  why. 
My  moft  full  flame  fhould  afterwards  burncclccrer. 
But  rcckening  time,whofe  milliond  accidents 
Creepc  in  twixt  vowe$,and  change  decrees  of  Kings, 
Tan  facred  beauttc,blunt  the  fliarp'ft  intents, 
Diuert  ftrong  mindes  to  th*  courfc  of  altring  things: 
Alas  vvhy  fearing  of  times  tiranic^ 

Might 
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Might  I  not  then  fty  now  I  louc  you  bcft, 

V^cnl  WM  ccrtaincorcin-certainty, 

Crovrning  thcprcfcnt,doubting  of  the  rcfl: 
Louc  is  a  Babe ,  then  might  1  not  fay  (o 
To  glue  full  growth  to  that  which  ftill  doth  grow. 
up 

LEt  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  mindes 
Admit  impedimcnts^oue  is  not  loac 
Which  alters  wherT  it  alteration  findcs. 
Or  bends  with  the  remoucr  to  reraoue, 
O  no.it  is  an  euer  fixed  marke 
That  lookes  on  tcrapefts  and  is  neuer  (hakei; 
It  is  the  ftar  to  eucry  wandring  barkc, 
Whofc  worths  vnknowne,although  his  higth  be  taken. 
Lou's  not  Times  foole,though  rolie  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  ficklcs  compaflc  come, 
Loue  alters  not  with  his  brcefe  houres  and  weekes. 
But  beares  it  out  euen  to  the  edge  of  doome: 

If  this  be  error  and  vpon  me  proued, 

I  neuer  writ,nor  no  man  euer  loucd, 
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AG:ufe  me  thu$,that  I  haue  fcanted  all. 
Wherein  I  fliould  your  great  deferts  repay. 
Forgot  vpon  your  deareft  loue  to  call. 
Whereto  al  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day. 
That  I  haue  frequent  binne  with  rnknowo  mindes. 
And  giuen  to  time  your  owne  deare  purchafd  right. 
That  I  haue  hoyfted  faile  to  al  the  windes 
Which  (hould  tranfport  me  fartheft  from  your  fight. 
Bookc  both  my  wilfulneflc  and  errors  downe. 
And  oniuftproofc  furmi!c,accumilatc. 
Bring  me  within  the  Icuel  of  your  frownc. 
But  moote  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate: 

Since  my  appeale  faies  I  did  fhiue  to  prooue 

The  condaacy  and  virtue  of  your  loue 
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Like  as  to  make  our  appetites  more  kccne 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  pallat  yrgc. 
As  to  prcucnc  our  malladirs  ynfecnc. 
We  ficken  to  fliun  fickneflc  when  we  purge, 
Euen  To  being  full  ofyour  ncrc  cloying  fweecncfle. 
To  bitter  fawces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And  fickc  of  weUfarc  found  a  kind  of  mectneffc. 
To  be  difeafd  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  pollide  in  loue  t'anticipatc 
The  ills  that  werc,not  grew  to  ftufts  affured* 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthfull  ftatc 
Which  rancke  ofgoodncfTc  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  Icarnc  and  find  the  lefTon  true, 
Drugs  poy  fon  him  that  fo  fell  fickc  of  you. 

119 
V\7Hat  potions  hauc  I  drunkc  o£ Syren  tcarcf 

Diftil'd  from  Lymbccks  foulc  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fcares  to  hopes",and  hopes  to  fcarcs. 
Still  loohng  when  1  faw  my  fclfe  to  win? 
What  wrcrchcd  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilll  it  hach  thought  it  felfe  fo  bleflfed  neuer? 
How  hauc  mine  eies  out  of  their  Sphcarcs  bene  fitted 
In  the  diOra«!i^ion  of  this  madding  tcuei? 
O  benefit  of  ill,  now  I  find  trtic 
That  better  is,  by  euil  ftill  made  better. 
And  ruin'd  loue  when  it  is  built  anew 
Grovves  fairer  then  at  firft,morc  ftrong,far  greater. 
So  Ircturne  rcbukt  to  my  concent. 
And  gaine  by  ills  tlu:ifc  more  then  I  hauc  fpent« 
no 

THat  you  were  once  rnkind  be-friend$  mce  now. 
And  for  that  forrow  ,  which  I  then  diddc  fcclc, 
Ncedcs  muft  I  ynder  my  traofgreflion  bow, 
Vnlcfle  my  Nerucs  were  brafTe  or  hammered  ftcelc.'  ■ 
For  if  you  were  by  my  vnkindncflc  (hakch 
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As  I  by  your*  ,  y'haue  paft  a  hcli  ofTime, 

And  I  a  tyrant  hauc  no  Icafurc  taken 

To  waign  how  once  I  futfcrcd  in  your  crime. 

0  that  oir  night  ofwo  might  hauc  rcmcmbrcd 
My  deepeft  lcnce,how  hard  true  forrow  hits. 
And  foone  to  you,as  you  to  mc  then  tendred 
The  humble  ralue,v^hich  wounded  bofomcsHts! 

But  that  your  trefpalTe  now  becomes  a  fee. 
Mine  rauloms  your$,and  yours  muft  ranlbmc  mec. 
Ill 

TI^  better  to  be  vile  then  vile  eftcemed. 
When  not  to  be,rcceiue$  reproach  of  being. 
And  the  iuft  plcafurc  Ioft,which  is  fo  deemed. 
Not  by  our  fccling.but  by  others  feeing. 
For  why  Oiould others falfe  aduherat  eyes 
Giue  falutation  to  my  fportiue  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  vn  hy  are  frailer  fpies; 
Which  in  their  wil$  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
Noe,  1  am  that  I  am.and  they  that  leuell 
At  my  abufes/cckon  vp  their  o^ne, 

1  may  be  firaight  tiiough  they  them-lclucs  be  bcuel 

By  their  ranckc  ihoughies,my  deedes  nuift  notbefhovvn 
Vnkfle  this  generall  euiU  they  maintaine. 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  oadnciTc  raigne. 
lat. 

TTThy  guifr„thy  tables,arc  wiihin  my  brainc 
Full  charadterd  with  lafting memory. 
Which  (hall  aboue  that  idle  ranckc  rcmainc 
Beyond  all  date  euen  to  eternity. 
Or  at  the  leaftjo  long  as  biaine  and  heart 
Hauc  facukie  by  nature  to  fubfift. 
Til  each  to  raz.*d  obliuion  yecld  his  part 
Of  thee,thy  record  ncucr  can  be  mi{h 
That  poore  retention  could  not  fo  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dearc  louc  to  skore. 
Therefore  to  giuc  thcra  fsosa  mc  was  I  bold, 
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la  trult  thole  tables  that  receaue  thcc  more. 
To  kcep«  an  adiunckt  to  rcitwmbcr  thcc. 
Were  to  import  forgctfuhicffe  in  mcc. 

NO !  Time,  thou  Hialt  not  boft  that  1  dot  change, 
Thy  pyramyds  buylt  vp  with  newer  might 
To  me  arc  nothing  nooeU^nothing  (itangej 
They  arc  but  drcflings  of  a  former  fight? 
Our  dates  are  brecfe,and  therefor  we  admire, 
What  thou  doft  foyft  vpon  v$  that  is  ould, 
And  rather  nnke  them  borne  to  our  defire. 
Then  thinke  that  we  before  haue  heard  them  touldt 
Thy  regiftcrsand  thcc  I  both  defic. 
Not  woodring  at  the  prefent,nor  the  paft; 
For  thy  rccordis,and  what  we  fee  doth  Ivc^ 
Made  more  or  les  by  thy  continual!  hm: 
"  This  I  doc  vow  and  thi<  (ball  euer  be, 
I  will  be  true  difpight  thy  fyeth  and  thee^ 
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YF  my  dcare  loue  were  but  the  childe  of  ftatCi. 
It  might  for  fortunes  baderd  be  vnfathcrcd. 

As  fubie(ft  to  times  louc,or  to  times  hate. 

Weeds  among  weed$,orflbwers  with  flowers  gathcrd. 

No  it  was  buylded  far  from  accident, 

It  fuffcrs  not  in  fmilinge  poR^,nor  falli 

Vnder  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 

Whereto  tt^loui tin^  time  our  faHiion  callst 

It  tcares  not  policy  that  Heriticke, 

Which  workes  ou  leafes  of  fhort  numbred  howcry, 

But  all  alone  (lands  hugely  pollitick, 

That  it  nor  growes  with  heat,nor  drownes  with  fhowres. 
To  thisi  witnes  call  thcfoles  of  time. 
Which  die  fbrgoodnes,who  haueliu  d  foretime. 

VT"  VEf't  ought  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honoring, 
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Or  lay d  grf  at  bafcs  for  ctcmity, 
Which  proues  ir.orc  (liort  then  waft  or  ruining? 
Hauc  I  not  feenc  dwellers  on  forme  and  fauor 
Lofe  all,and  more  by  paying  too  much  rent 
For  compound  rweet;Forgoing  fimplc  fauor, 
Pittiftill  thriuors  in  their  gazing  (pent. 
NoCjler  me  be  obfcquious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblacion,poorc  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mixt  with  fcconds.knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  I  render,  onely  me  for  thee. 

Hence,thou  Cabhorndf  nformer,  a  trew  fbule 
When  rooft  impeacht,(!ands  leaft  in  thy  controulc. 
ii6 
/""XThou  my  lonely  Boy  w  ho  in  thy  power, 
^^Docft  hould  times  fickle  glaflc,his  fickle,howcrt 
Who  haft  by  wayning  growne,and  therein  ftiou'ft. 
Thy  louers  witheTing,as  thy  fweet  fclfe  grow'ft. 
If  Nature(foueraine  mifteres  oucr  wrack) 
As  thou  goeft  onwards  ftill  will  plucke  thee  backc. 
She  kecpcs  thee  to  this  purpofe.that  her  skill. 
May  time  difgrace,and  wretched  mynuit  kill. 
Yet  fearc  her  O  thou  minnion  of  her  plcafurc. 
She  may  dctainc,but  not  ftill  kccf)e  her  trefurct 
Her  yiHditf(thoug\\  delayd  janfwer'd  muft  be. 
And  her  Quietm  is  to  render  thee. 

(  ) 

C  ) 
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IN  the  ould  age  blacke  was  not  counted  faire. 
Or  if  it  weare  it  bore  not  beauties  name: 
But  now  is  blacke  beauties  fuccefliue  hcire. 
And  Beautie  flanderd  with  a  baftard  ftiame. 
For  fince  each  hand  hath  put  on  Natures  power. 
Fairing  the  foulc  with  Arts  faulfe  borrow'd  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name  no  holy  boure^ 
But  is  prophan'd,  if  not  liucs  in  difgrace. 
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Therefore  my  Mift^rflc  eyes  arc  Rauen  blackc. 

Her  eyes  Co  ruted,and  they  mourners  feeme, 

Ac  fuch  who  not  borne  faire  no  beauty  lack, 

SJandring  Creation  with  a  falfecrteemc. 

Yet  i'o  they  mournebccomming  of  their  woe. 
That  cuery  toung  faies  beauty  fliould  lookc  fo. 
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HOw  oft  when  thou  my  mufike  mufike  playft, 
Vpon  thatbleflcd  wood  whofc  motion  founds 

With  thy  fwcct  fingers  when  thou  gently  fwayft, 

The  wiry  concord  that  mine  eare  confounds. 

Do  I  cnuie  thofc  lackes  that  nimble  ieape. 

To  kiffe  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 

Whilft  my  poorc  lips  which  fhould  thitharue'lreapc. 

At  the  woods  bouldnes  by  chceblufhingftand. 

To  be  fo  likled  they  would  cnangc  their  rtate. 

And  fituation  with  thofe  dancing  chips. 

Ore  whome  their  fingers  walke  with  gentle  gate. 

Making  dead  wood  more  bleft  then  liuing  lips. 
Since  faulie  lackes  fo  happy  ar^  in  this, 
Giuc  them  their  fiiigers,mc  thy  lips  tokifle. 

1 25; 

"I  ri'expence  of  Spirit  in  a  wafte  offhamc 

••-  Is  luftin  a6lion,and  till  aiS^ion  ,  lull 

Is  periurd,murdrous,blouddy  full  of  blame, 

Sauagc,extrcame,rude,ciuell,not  to  truft, 

Inioyd  no  fooner  but  difpifed  ftraight, 

Paftrcafon  hunted,  and  no  fooner  had 

Part  rcalbn  hated  as  a  fwoUo wed  bayr, 

0.1  purpofe  layd  to  make  the  taker  mid. 

Made  In  purfut  and  in  pofleffioii  fo, 

Had,h3uing,andinqucrt,to  haue  extreame, 

A  blilTe  in  proofc  and  proud  and  very  wo. 

Before  a  ioy  propofd  behind  a  drcame. 

All  this  the  world  well  kno'.ves  yec  none  kno vves  well, 
Toilwn  the  heaucn  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

My 
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Y  Miftres  eyes  arc  nothing  like  the  Sunre, 
C  urrall  is  faric  more  rcd,thcn  her  lips  red, 
I  If  fnoNN  be  v^hitc  why  then  her  brcfts  are  aun: 

•  ]fhairesbe  viicrs,black  wicrsgrowonherhead: 

I  haue  fcenc  Rofcs  ccmaskt^cd  and  vhite. 
But  no  fuch  Rofcs  fee  I  in  her  cheekes. 
And  in  fome  perfumes  is  there  more  delight. 
Then  in  the  breath  that  from  my  MiftresTcekcf. 
]  loue  to  heare  her  fpeakc,yet  well  I  know, 
That  Mufickc  hath  a  firrc   more  pleafing  found: 
I  graunt  I  ncuer  (aw  a  goddcflc  goc. 
My  Miftrcs  when  fhee  walkcs  treads  on  the  ground. 
And  yet  by  hcauen  I  thinkc  my  loue  as  rare. 
As  any  flic  bcli'd  with  falfe  compare. 

Hou  art  as  tiranous^lb  as  thou  art. 
As  thofc  whole  beauties  proudly  make  them  crveli; 
For  well  thou  knovv'ft  to  my  dcare  doting  hart 
Thou  art  tiic  faiicft  and  moft  precious  lewell. 
Yet  in  goo<^  faith  feme  fay  that  thee  beliold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  loue  grone; 
To  fay  they  erre,I  dare  not  be  fo  bold. 
Although  I  fweare  it  to  my  felfc  alone. 
And  to  be  Aire  that  is  not  falfe  I  fweare 
A  thoufand  giones  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  anothers  necke  do  witneffe  bcarc 
Thy  blackc  is  faireft  in  my  iudgements  place. 

Jn  nothiru  ^rt  ttou  blackc  faue  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  tliia  flaunder  as  I  thinke  proceeds, 

1  ?  1 
Hine  eies  I  !oue,and  they  as  pittying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  difdaine, 
Haue  put  on  black,and  iouin^  mourners  bee, 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  vpon  my  painc. 
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And  truly  not  the  morning  Sun  ofHcauen 
Better  becomes  the  gray  checks  ofth'  Eaft, 
Nor  that  full  Starrc  that  vrtiers  in  the  Eauen 
Doth  halfc  that  glory  to  the  fober  Weft 
As  thofc  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  face: 
O  let  it  then  as  well  befcemc  thy  heart 
To  moiirne  for  me  fincc  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  fute  thy  pitty  like  in  eucry  part. 
Then  will  I  fwearc  beauty  her  felfc  is  blacke. 
And  all  they  foulc  that  thy  complexion  lackc. 

BEfhrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groanc 
For  that  decpe  wound  it  giucs  my  friend  and  me; 
I'll  notynough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  flaue  to  flaucry  my  fweet'ft  friend  muft  be. 
Me  from  my  fclfe  thy  crucU  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  felfe  thou  harder  haft  ingroffcd. 
Of  him,my  relfe,and  thee  I  am  forfakcn, 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  croffed : 
Prifon  my  heart  in  thy  fteelc  bofomes  warde. 
But  then  my  friends  heart  let  my  poorc  heart  bale. 
Who  ere  kcepes  me,let  my  heart  be  his  garde, 
Thou  canft  not  then  vfe  ri»or  in  my  laile. 
And  yet  thou  wilt/or  I  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CO  now  I  hauc  confeft  that  he  is  thine. 

And  I  my  fclfe  am  morgag*d  to  thy  will. 
My  fclfe  He  forfcit,fo  that  other  mine. 
Thou  wilt  reftorc  to  be  my  comfort  ftill: 
But  thou  wilt  not,nor  he  will  not  bt  free. 
For  thou  art  couetous,and  he  is  kinde. 
He  learnd  but  furctic-likc  to  write  for  me, 
Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as  faft  doth  btndc. 
The  ftatuic  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  rfurer  that  put'ft  forth  all  to  vfc, 
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And  fue  a  friendjCame  debter  for  my  fake. 

So  him  I  loofc  chrough  my  vnkinde  abufe. 
Him  haue  I  loft,  thou  haft  both  him  and  mb. 
He  pales  the  vvhole.and  yet  am  1  not  free. 

\M^  Ho  euer  hath  her  wifli,thou  haft  thy  fViS, 
And  Wr//  coo  bootc.and  ff^tfl  in  oucr-plus. 

More  then  enough  am  I  that  vcxe  thee  ftill. 

To  thy  fvvcet  will  making  addition  thus. 

Wi!t  thou  whofc  w  .11  is  large  and  fpatious. 

Not  once  vouchfafe  to  hide  my  w  ill  in  thine. 

Shall  will  in  others  fceme  right  gracious. 

And  in  my  will  no  faire  acceptance  (hine: 

The  fca  all  watcr,yet  receiues  raine  ftill. 

And  in  aboundance  addcth  to  his  ttore. 

So  thou  beeing  rich  in  fVtll  adde  to  thy  fFills 

One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  Wr5  more. 
Let  no  vnkinde,no  faire  befcechers  kill, 
Thinke  all  but  one^and  me  in  that  one  fPi/L 

IF  thy  (bule  check  thee  that  I  come  fo  necre, 
Sweare  co  thy  blind  foulc  that  I  was  thy  ff'tll. 
And  will  thy  foule  knowes  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  farre  for  loue,  my  loue-fute  fweet  fuUfiiL 
H^iS^  will  fulfill  the  treafijreof  thy  louc, 
I  fill  it  full  with  wils,and  my  will  one. 
Is  things  of  great  rcccit  wiuS  calc  we  prooue. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  paflc  vntold. 
Though  in  thy  ftores  account  I  one  muft  be. 
For  nothing  hold  me,  fo  it  plcafe  thee  hold. 
That  nothing  me,a  foine-thing  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  name  thy  loue,and  loue  that  ftill. 
And  then  thou  loueft  me  for  my  nznx  is  fViU. 

ou  blinde  foolc  Icuc^vvhat  dooft  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
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TUn  they  behold  and  fee  not  wV  at  they  fee : 

They  know  wliatbeaiitie  is/ec  where  it  lyes, 

Yei  what  th^bcrt  is, take  the  worOtobe. 

Ifeycs  corrupt  by  ouer-j»artiall  lookcs, 

Be  anchord  in  the  baye  vvhcve  all  men  ride, 

Why  of  ey{,s  falfchood  lialt  thtni  forged  hookcs, 

Whereto  the  iud;;einent  oi  my  heart  is  tide  ? 

Why  lliould  my  he'art  thinkcihat  a  fcuerall  plot, 

Which  my  heart  kno'A  es  t!\c  wide  worlds  coa.tnon  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  feeing  this.fay  this  is  not 

To  put  faire  truth  vpon  Co  foulc  a  face, 

in  things  riglit  true  my  heart  and  eyes  haue  crrcd^ 
And  to  this  faifc  pbguc  are  they  now  tranffcrrcd. 

71/  Hen  my  loue  fvveares  tli  Jt  ITie  is  made  of  truth^^ 
I  do  belecuc  her  thoughj  know  (he  lyes, 

Tliat  fhc  might  ihinkc  me  fome  vntutcrd  youth, 

Villearned  in  the  worlds  falfe  fubtilties. 

Thus  vainely  thinking. that  fhe  thmkcs  me  young. 

Although  flic  kiiowesmy  dayesarcpalt  thcbei^t 

Simply  I  credit  her  faUe  Ipcaking  tongue, 

On  both  fides  thus  is  fimple  truth  fupprcft : 

But  wherefore  fayes  (he  not  flie  is  vniuft  ? 

And  whereforefay  not  Iihat  I  arpold?  • 

O  loues  beft  habif*i%in  fceming  triift,. 

Afjd  age  in  loue,loues  not  t'hauc  yeares  told,= 
Therefore  I  lye  with  her,and  me  with  tnc. 
And  inourfaiiltsby^Iycs vvc flattered be» 

OCall  not  me  to  iuAifie  the  wrong, 
r  hat  t!iy  ynkindncffe  layes  vpon  my  heart, 
Wound  me  not  wiih  thineeycbut  with  th  •  toung,  . 
Vie  power  with  power,and  flay  mc  not  by  Art, 
Tell  me  thou  \oui\  elfe-w  hcrr  jbut  in  my  fight, 
D«.*are  heart  forbea'e  to  glance  thine  eye  afuic, 
Wha.c  occdft  chou  wound  with.cuniiing  vvh^  thy  might . 
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Is  more  then  my  orc-prcft  defence  can  bide? 
Let  mc  cxfufc  ilice,ah  my  louc  well  knowes. 
Her  prctii?  loolces bauc  (>ccnc  mine  enmiies. 
And  therefore  frotn  my  face  flic  turncs  my  foes, 
That  the  V  clfc-w  here  micht  dart'thcir  iniurics : 
Yet  do  not  fo.but  fincc  I  ann  neerc  flainc. 
Kill  mc  our-ri^ht  with  lookcs,and  rid  my  painc 
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BE  wife  as  thou  art cruell^do  not  prclTc 
My  toungtidc  patience  with  too  much  difiaioc  : 
Lcalt  forrovv  lend  me  words  and  words  cxprefTe, 
The  manner  of  my  pittie  wanting  paine. 
If  I  mij:!u  teach  ihce  wittc  better  it  '.vearc, 
Thouoh  not  to  loue.yct  lone  to  tell  me  fo. 
As  trfJienck-njen\\hcn  their  dcsthi be  ncerc. 
No  rwrwes  but  health  from  their  Phifuions  know. 
For  if  I  fliould  difpaire  I  fhonid  grow  madde. 
And  in  my  madnefle  might  fpcakc  ill  of  thee. 
Now  this  ill  wrefting  world  is  grownc  fo  bad, 
Madde  flandcrers  by  niadde  earcs  bclecucd  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  fo,  nor  thou  be  lyde,  (wide, 

Bcarc  thine  eyes  ftraight ,  though  thy  proud  heart  goc 

1141 
N  faith  I  doc  not  lone  thee  with  mine  C)'es, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  errors  note. 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loues  what  they  difpife. 
Who  in  difpight  of  view  is  pFeafd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  cares  w ith  thy  toungs  tunc  delighted. 
Nor  tender  feeling  to  bafe  touches  prone, 
Nor  tafle,  nor  fmelljdcfirc  to  be  iauited 
To  any  fcnfiiall  fcall  with  thee  alone  .• 
But  my  flue  wit$,nor  my  fiue  fences  can 
Difuade  one  foolirti  hcanfrom  fcruing  thee. 
Who  Icaurs  vnfwai'd  the  hkencffc  of  a  man. 
Thy  proud  heart .  flaue  and  vaffall  wretch  to  be : 
Ontly  n.y  plague  thus  farrc  I  count  my  gaine, 
That  (he  that  makes  mc  r.nne,a'vvai  ds  me  painc, 
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LOue  is  my  finnc,and  thy  dearc  vcrtuc  hate. 
Hate  of  my  finnCjgroundcd  on  finfuU  louing, 
O  but  with  mine,  compare  thou  thine  ov\ne  flate. 
And  thou  (halt  findc  it  mrtrits  not  reproouing. 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  thofc  hps  of  thine, 
That haueprophand their fcarlct  ornaments. 
And  fcald  fajfc  bonds  of  louc  as  oft  as  mine, 
Robd  others  beds  reuemics  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful!  I  loue  thee  as  thou  lou'rt  thofe, 
Whome  thine  eyes  wooc  as  mine  importune  thee, 
Roote  pittie  in  thy  heart  that  when  it  growes. 
Thy  pitty  may  dcferuc  to  pittied  bee. 

If  thou  dooft  feeke  to  hauc  what  thou  dooft  hide, 

By  {clfe  example  mai'rt  thou  be  denide, 

IOc  as  a  carcfullhufwifc  runncs  to  catch, 
^Onc  of  her  fethercd  creatures  broakeaway. 
Sets  downe  her  babe  and  makes  all  fwtft  difpatch 
In  purfuit  of  the  thing  Oie  would  haue  flay: 
^Yhilft  her  neglc(5led  child  holds  her  in  chacc. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whofe  bufie  care  is  behc. 
To  follow  that  which  flics  before  her  face: 
Not  prizing  her  poore  infants  difcontent ; 
So  runf)  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilft  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a  faire  behind. 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope  turne  back  to  me: 
And  play  the  mothers  part  kiflc  mc,be  kind. 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  maift  haue  thy  Will^ 
If  thou  turne  back  and  my  loude  crying  ftill, 
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TWo  loues  I  haue  of  comfort  and  difpairci 
Which  like  two  fpirits  do  fugieii  me  ftill. 
The  better  angell  is  a  man  right  faire: 
The  wor(er  fpirit  a  woman  coUour 'd  il. 
To  win  mc  foonc  to  beli  my  fcmall  cuill, 

Tempted) 
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Tcmptcth  my  b  ettcr  an  gel  from  my  (ight^ 

And  would  corrupt  my  faint  to  be  a  diud: 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowlc  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  finde, 

Sufpect  1  may.yet  not  dircs^y  tell. 

But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

I  ^efTc  one  angel  in  an  others  hcU 
Yet  this  flial  I  nerc  know  but  liuc  in  doubt*  5 

TilJ  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

THofe  lips  that  Loues  o  wne  hand  did  make. 
Breath  d  forth  the  found  that  faid  1  hate. 
To  me  that  languiHit  for  her  fake.* 
But  when  (he  faw  my  wofull  ftate. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercie  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue  that  euer  (wect. 
Was  yfdc  in  gluing  gentle  dome: 
And  tought  it  thus  a  new  to  grccte: 
I  hare  (he  alterd  with  an  end. 
That  foilow'd  it  as  gentle  day, 
Doth  follow  night  who  like  a  fiend 
From  hcauen  to  hell  isflowne  away, 

I  hate/rom  hate  away  fhc  threw, 

And  fau'd  my  life  faying  not  you. 

POore  fbule  the  center  of  my  finfull  earth. 
My  finfuU  earth  thefc  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 
Why  doft  thou  pine  within  and  fuffer  deanh] 
Painting  thy  outward  wall*  fo  coftlie  gay? 
Why  (c  large  coft  hauing  fo  (hort  a  leafe, 
Doft  thou  fpon  thy  fading  manfionfpcnd? 
Shall  wonnes  inheritors  of  this  exceflc^ 
Eate  vp  thy  charger  is  this  thy  bodies  end? 
Then  fouleliue  thou  vpon  thy  feruants  lofifc. 
And  lee  thatpine  to  aggrauat  thy  ftore; 
Buy  teanncs  dimne  in  Kllii7|;  houres  ofdiolle: 

I3  Within 
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Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more. 

So  fhalt  thou  feed  on  dcath.that  feeds  on  men. 
And  death  once  dead,ther*s. no  more  dying  then. 
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MY  louc  is  as  a  feauer  longing  ftill, 
For  that  which  longer  nurfcch  the  difeafe, 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  prefcruc  the  ill, 
Th'vncertaine  fickiie  appetite  to  pleafc: 
My  rcafan  the  Phifition  to  my  loue, 
Ancry  that  his  prcfcriptions  are  not  kept 
Hath  left  mc,and  I  dcfpcrate  now  approoue, 
Defire  is  death, which  Phifick  did  except. 
Part  cure  I  am,now  Reafon  is  pal?  care, 
And  frantick  madde  witheucr-mote  vnreft, 
My  thoughts  and  my  difcourfe  as  mad  mens  are. 
At  randon  from  the  truth  vainely  cxprcft. 

For  I  haue  fworne  thee  fairc^and  thought  thee  briglir. 
Who  art  as  black  as  hcll^as  darke  as  night. 
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OMe !  what  eyes  hath  loue  put  in  my  head. 
Which  haue  no  correfpondence  with  true  fight. 

Or  ii  they  haue,whcrc  is  my  ludgment  fled. 

That  cenfures  faJfely  what  they  fee  aright  ? 

If  that  be  faire  whereon  my  fallecyes  dote. 

What  meanes  the  world  to  fay  it  is  not  fo  ? 

If  it  be  notjthen  loue  doth  well  denote, 

I^oues  eye  is  notfo  true  as  ail  mens:no. 

How  can  it .'  Ohow  can  loues  eye  be  true. 

That  is  fo  vext  with  watching  and  with  tcarcs? 

No  maruaile  then  though  I  miftakc  my  view. 

The  funne  it  felfc  fees  not,  till  beauen  cleercs. 

O  cunning  Iouc,with  tcares  thou  kecpft  me  blinde, 
Lealt  eyes  well  feeing  thy  foule  faults  (hould  finde. 
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CAnft  thou  O  cruell,fay  I  loue  thee  not. 
When  I  againft  my  fcifc  with  ihec  pertake : 
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Doe  1  not  tin  like  on  thee  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  my  lirlfc,  all  tirant  for  thy  fake? 

Who  hatcth  thee  that  Idoe  ca'l  my  frienc^. 

On  v\  hem  froun  (t  thou  that  Ttloc  fainic  \  po.i. 

Nay  ifihou  lovvrfl  on  inc  doc  I  not  fpciui 

Rcucnge  vpon  my  fe  fc  with  prcfcntmontr* 

WI  at  merrit  do  I  in  my  fclfc  re^cifV, 

That  is  fo  pioiide  ihy  feniiceto  difpif<f. 

When  all  my  bcH  doth  wojfliip  thy  dcfccl. 

Commanded  by  the  morion  of  thine  eyes, 

J5ut  louc  hate  on  for  now  1  know  thy  minde, 
Tliofc  that  can  (ce  thou  lou'i^,ind  I  am  blind. 

OI 1  from  what  powrc  ha(l  thou  this  powrcfull  might, 
VVith  infiilfuicniy  my  heart  to  f.v.iy. 
To  make  iiic  giuc  the  lie  to  my  tnic  ityht, 
And  fA  trc  that  brighinefl'cdoih  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  liali  thou  this  becomir.ing  of  things  il. 
Tint  in  the  very  refufe  of  thy  deeds, 
Tlicrc  ii  fuch  ftrcngth  anti  vvarranti'cofskdf, 
Tiiat  in  my  min^ie  ihy  word  ail  bc{f  exceeds^ 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  nia!;c  mc  Icjuc  il»cc  more, 
The  more  I  fjeare  and  fee  iuficauieof  hate. 
Oh  ihongh  [  lone  what  others  doc  abhor, 
Willi  others  thou  ftjoiihllt  not  abhor  my  (late, 
if  thy  VM  vorthincfl'c  raifd  loue  in  mc. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  bcIouM  of  thcc^ 

LOiie  is  too  yonng  to  know  uhatconlcience  i?. 
Yet  wiioknowcsnotconfticncciN  borne  of  louc. 
Then  gentle  cheater  vrgenot  my  amiflc, 
Lraft  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  fweet  fclfc  proue. 
Foi  thou  betraying  me,  I  doc  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  grole  bodies  trea(brr. 
My  foulc  doih  tell  my  nody  that  he  may. 
I'tuunph in  louc^cHi  Itaici  iio  iuilicr  icaibn^ 

But 
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But  fyfing  St  thy  name  doth  point  out  thee, 
As  his  triumphant  prize,proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poore  drudge  to  be 
To  ftand  in  thy  affaires/all  by  thy  Cidc. 
No  want  6f  confcience  hold  it  that  I  call, 
HcrIoue,for  whofc  d^are  louc  I  rife  and  fall. 

IN louing  thee  thou  know'ft  I  am fbrfworne. 
But  thou  arr  twice  forfworne  to  me  lone  fwearing. 
In  aft  thy  bed-vow  broake  and  new  faith  torne^ .  ■•  - ; 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  loue  bearing:         - 
But  why  of  two  othes  breach  doe  I  accufe  thee^ 
When  I  breake  twenty:!  am  periur'd  moft. 
For  all  my  vowes  are  othes  but  to  mifufc  thee: 
And  all  my  honefl  faith  in  thee  is  loft.      -j:«u5'Jt 
For  I  haue  fworne  deepe  othes  of  thy  deepc  kindncfle: 
Othes  of  thy  Ioue,thy  truth,thy  conftancic. 
And  to  inlighten  theegaue  eyes  to  blindneffe. 
Or  made  them  fwere  againft  the  thing  they  fee. 
Fori  haue  fworne  theefaircrmore  pcriurde  eye. 
To  fwere  againft  the  truth  fo  foulc  a  lie. 

CVfid  laid  by  his  brand  and  ^t\\  a  fleepe, 
A  maide  otDyans  this  aduantagc  found. 
And  his  loue-kindling  fire  did  quickly  fteepe 
In  acould  vallie-fountaine  of  that  ground: 
Which  borrowd  froiu  this  holie  fire  ofloue, 
A  dateleffeliuely  heat  ftill  to  indure. 
And  grew  a  feething  bath  which  yet  men  prouc, 
Againft  ftrang  malladies  a  fbueraigne  cure: 
But  at  my  miftrcs  eic  loues  brand  new  fired , 
The  boy  for  triall  needcs  would  touch  my  breft, 
1  fick  withall  the  helpc  of  bath  defired. 
And  thether  hied  a  fad  diftempcrd  gueft. 
But  found  no  cure,thcbath  for  my  helpc  lies. 
Where  C^td  got  new  firc;my  railbcs  eye. 
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rpHc  little  Loue-<!od  lying  once  a  flwpe, 
•■'  Laid  by  his  fide  his  heart  inflaming  brand, 
WhiJft  nuny  Nymphes  that  vou  d  chaft  life  to  keep, 
CaiTic  tripping  by,but  in  her  maiden  hand. 
The  fayrcft  votary  tooke  rp  that  fire. 
Which  many  Legioas  oftrue  hearts  had  warm'djt 
And  fo  the  Gcnerall  ofhot  defire. 
Was  flecpin^  by  a  Virgin  hand  difann'd. 
This  brand  {he  quenched  in  a  coole  Well  by. 
Which  firom  loucs  fire  tooke  heat  perpetual^ 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthfuil  remedy. 
For  men  difeafd,but  I  my  MiftrifTe  thrall, 
Came  there  for  cure  and  this  by  that  I  proue, 
Loues  fire  hcaces  vvater,water  cooles  not  loue. 
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A  Loucrs  complaint. 

ST 

William  Shake-spbari. 

"TJRom  ofFa  hill  whofc  concaue  wombe  reworded, 

X^  A  plaintfull  Hory  froin  a  fiftring  vale 

My  (pirrits  t'attend  this  doble  voycc  accorded. 

And  downc  I  laid  to  lift  the  fad  tun'd  tale. 

Ere  long  cipied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale 

Tearing  of  papers  breaking  ringi  a  twaine. 

Storming  her  world  with  forrovvcs,wind  and  raine* 

Vpon  her  head  a  plattid  hiue  of  ftravv. 

Which  fortified  her  vifage  from  the  Sunne, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  thinkc  fomctimc  it  faw 

The  carkas  of  a  beauty  fpent  and  donne. 

Time  had  not  fithed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit,but  fpight  of  heauens  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  pccpt,through  letticc  of  Icar'd  age 

Oft  did  flie  hcaue  her  Napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  chare(^er$: 
Laundring  the  filkcn  figures  in  the  briac. 
That  feafoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  teares. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  beares: 
As  often  fliriking  vndjftinguifht  wo. 
In  clamours  of  all  fize  both  high  and  low. 

Some-times  hcrleueld  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
Aiihey  did  battry  to  thefphcrcs  intend; 
Sometime  diuerted  their  poore  balls  are  tide. 
To  th  orbed  earth  ;fometimes  they  do  extend. 
Their  view  right  on,  anon  their  gafcs  lend. 
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To  euery  place  at  once  and  no  where  dxt. 
The  mind  and  fight  diftra«5lcdly  coma:xic. 

Her  haire  nor  loofc  nor  ti'd  In  fornjaJl  plat, 

Prochimd  in  her  acarclcllc  hand  of  pride; 

For  (bme  vntuck'd  defcendcd  her  iheu'd  hat. 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  checkebelide. 

Some  in  her  threeden  fillet  frill  did  bide. 

And  trew  to  bondage  would  not  brcake  from  thcnce. 

Though  flackly  braided  in  loofe  negligence. 

A  thoufand  fauours  firom  a  maund  flic  drcvr. 

Of  amber  chriflall  and  of  bedded  let , 

VV^hich  one  by  one  flie  in  a  nuer  threw, 

Vpon  w  hefe  weeping  margcnt  fVic  was  fcr, 

Like  vlery  applying  wet  to  wet , 

Or  Monarches  hands  that  lets  not  bounty  fa!!. 

Where  want  cries  fomcibut  where  cxccfTc  begs  all. 

Of  folded  fchcdulls  had  (he  many  a  one, 
Whiih  fhe  perurd,(ighd,torc  and  gaue  the  flud, 
Crackt  many  a  ring  ofPofied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  Sepulchcrs  in  mud. 
Found  yet  mo  letters  fadly  pend  in  blood. 
With  fleided  filke,feate  and  affecledly 
Enfwath'd  and  fcald  to  curious  fecrecy. 

Thefe  often  bath'd  flic  In  her  fliixiuc  eics. 

And  often  kift,and often  gaue  to  tcare. 

Cried  O  falfe  blood  thou  regiftcr  ot  lies. 

What  vnapproued  wirnes  dooi\  thou  besrc! 

Inkc  would  haue  feem'd  more  blackeand  damned  hcarcl 

Thi$  faid  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  llie  rents. 

Big  difcontenc,fb  breaking  their  contents. 

A  rcuercnd  man  that  gru'd  his  cattcH  nj. 


Somciimc  a  blu'Vrcr  that  the  rufHc  knew 
OfCourt  ofC!ttic,and  hadlct  go  by 
The  fwiftcft  hourcs  obferucd  as  they  flew. 
Towards  this  afBii^ed  fancy  faftly  drew: 
Anti  priiiilcdg'd  by  age  dcfires  to  know 
In  brccfc  the  grounds  and  mociucs  of  her  wo. 

So  Aides  he  downc  yppon  his  grcyncd  l*at; 
And  comely  diHant  fits  he  by  her  fide, 
W'lcn  hcc  agji:ic  dcfires  her,bcing  fatte, 
Hor  grccuance  with  his  hearing  to  deuidc/ 
Ifihat  from  him  there  may  be  ought  applied 
Which  may  her  fuffering  cxtafie  afTwagc 
Tis  promiH  in  the  chantic  of  age . 

Father  fhe  faies, though  in  mcc  you  behold 
The  iniury  ofmany  a  blafting  hourc; 
Let  it  not  tell  your  Judgement  I  am  old, 
N  't  agCjbut  forrow.ouer  me  hath  power; 
I  might  as  yec  h.iuc  bene  a  fprcading  flower 
Frefh  to  my  felfe,  ifl  had  fclte  applyed 
Loue  to  my  klfe,  and  to  no  Loue  bcfide. 

But  wo  IS  mce  ,too  early  I  kcttc.ided 
A  youthful)  fuit  it  was  to  gainc  my  grace; 
O  one  by  natures  outwards  fo  commended. 
That  maidens  eyes  Itucke  ouer  all  his  face, 
Loue  lackt  a  dwelling  and  made  him  her  place* 
And  when  in  his  fawe  parts  fhee  diddc  abide, 
Shce  was  new  lodg'd  and  newly  Deincd. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curies. 
And  eucry  light  occafion  of  the  wind 
Vpon  his  lippcs  their  filken  parcels  hurlcs, 
Whats  fwcet  to  do,to  do  vwil  aptly  find. 
Each  eye  that  faw  him  did  inchaunt  the  minder 
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For  on  his  vifage  was  in  little  drawne. 

What  IirgencHc  ihinkes  ia  parradife  wasrawne* 

S  mal  flicvf  ofman  was  yet  rpon  his  chinne. 
His  phcnix  downe  began  but  to  appcare 
Like  viifhome  vc]uet,on  that  termleiTc  skin 
Whofc  bare  out-brag'd  the  web  it  feori'd  to  were. 
Yet  fticwed  his  Tifage  bythat  coft  njorc  dcare. 
And  n:ce  affcflions  wauering  i^ood  in  doubt 
If  bcft  were  as  it  was,or  belt  without. 

His  qualities  were  beautious  as  his  forme. 

For  maiden  tongu'd  he  was  and  thereof  free; 

Yet  ifmen  mou'd  him,was  he  iiich  a  ftonoe 

As  oft  twixt  May  and  Aprill  is  to  fee. 

When  windes  breath  fweetjVnruJy  though  tkcy  bee. 

Hi.s  rudencfTe  fo  with  his  authorized  youth. 

Did  liucry  falfeneflc  in  a  pride  of  truth, 

Wcl  could  hec  ride,  and  often  men  would  fty 

That  horfc  bis  mcitcU  from  his  rider  takes 

Proud  of  fubicdion,noble  by  the  fwaic,  ^oiakef 

What  roundsjwhat  boundsjWhat  courlc  what  Hop  he 

And  controuerfie  hence  a  quelhon  takes. 

Whether  the  horfc  by  him  became  his  deed. 

Or  he  his  mannad'g ,  by'th  wcl  doing  SteecL 

But  quickly  on  this  fide  the  verdicSt  went. 
Hi  s  real!  habitude  gauc  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accompliflit  in  him-(clfc  not  in  his  cale: 
All  ayds  thcm-fclues  made  fairer  by  their  place. 
Can  for  addicions,yet  their  purpol"*d  trimme 
Peec'd  not  his  grace  but  were  al  grac'd  by  him. 

So  on  the  tip  ofhis  fubduing  tongue 
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All  kindc  of  arguments  and  queft  i  on  dcepe, 
Al  replication  ptompt,and  reaibn  (Irong 
For  his  aduaiitagc  ftill  did  walcc  and  flcep, 
•  To  make  the  weeper  laugh.the  laugher  wccpw 
He  hadthe  dialeft  and  different  skil, 
.  Catching  al  parens  in  his  craft  of  will« 

That  hee  diddc  in  the  general  bofomc  raignc 
Ofyoung,  of  old.and  Icxcs  both  inchanted. 
To  dwel  with  him  in  thoughts^or  to  remaine 
In  perfonal  duty/ollowing  where  he  haunted, 
Confcnt's  bewitcht ,  ere  he  defirc  haue  granted^ 
And  dialogu'd  for  him  what  he  would  fay, 
Askt  their  own  wils  and  made  their  wils  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  pi<5>ure  gettc 
To  ferue  their  eies.and  in  it  put  their  mind, 
Likefooles  that  in  th'  imagination  fee 
The  goodly  obiefls  which  abroad  they  find 
Oflands  and  manfionf, theirs  in  thought  afltgnV, 
And  labouring  inmoe  pleafurcs  to  bcflow  them. 
Then  the  true  gouty  Land-lord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  haue  that  ncuertoucht  his  hand 
Sweetly  fuppofd  them  miftreflc  of  his  heart: 
My  wofuU  fclfe  that  did  in  frecdome  (land. 
And  was  my  ownc  fee  fimpIe(not  in  part^ 
What  with  his  art  in  youth  and  youth  in  art 
Threw  my  affe(5lions  in  his  charmed  power, 
ReferuM  the  ftalke  and  gaue  him  al  my  fl  o  wer. 

Tet  did  I  not  as  {ome  my  equals  did 
Deniaundofhim,nor  being  defiredyeelded^ 
Finding  my  fclfe  in  honour  fo  forbidde. 
With  (afcft  diftance  I  mine  honour  flicelded, 
Sitpcricace  for  me  many  buiwackes  buildcd 
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OfprooTs  new  bleeding  which  rcmalnd  the  f<Mle 
Of  this  faife  lewcll^anahis  amorous  ^oile. 

But  ah  who  cuCT  fhun'd  by  precedent. 
The  dcrtin'd  ill  (he  muft  her  fclfc  aflay. 
Or  forc'd  examples  gainft  her  owoe  content 
To  put  the  by-paft  pern'Is  in  her  way? 
Counfaile  may  flop  a  while  what  will  not  &Kp 
For  when  we  r^e^adaifc  is  often  ieetie 
By  blunting  ys  to  make  our  wits  more  i^ccnev 

Nor  glues  it  fatlsfa^fVion  to  our  blood. 
That  wee  muft  curbc  it  TM>on  others proofc. 
To  be  forbod  the  fweets  tnat  feemes  to  good. 
For  fearc  ofharmcs  that  preach  in  our  behoof 
O  appetite  from  iudecment  ftand  aloofcl 
The  one  a  pallate  hath  that  needs  will  taRe; 
Though  reafon  wecpe  and  cry  it  is  thy  lafi. 

For  further  I  could  6y  thJs  mans  vntrue. 
And  knew  the  pattemes  of  his  foiilc  beguiling. 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others  Orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  guilded  in  his  fmiling. 
Knew  Tovves,wcr  c  euer  orokcrs  to  defiling. 
Thought  Chara<^rs  and  words  meerly  but  try 
%    And  baftu-ds  ofhis  ibule  adulterat  heart. 

And  lone  rpon  diele  termcs  I  held  my  dxtf. 
Till  thus  nee  ganl^efiege  me  :  Gentle  rfiaid  *: 
Hauc  of  my  fuflfering  youth  feme  feeling  pitty 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vowes  affraid, 
Thats  to  ye  fivomc  to  none  waseuer  iat<^ 
For  feafts  of  louc  I  haue  bene  cali'd  vnto 
Till  now  did  ncre  iuiice  nor  neuer  Tovfw 

AU  my  ounces  that  abroad  you  (ee 
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Arc  crrori  of  the  blood  hone  of  ihc  mind: 
Louc  made  them  not,wtth  t^urc  tbey  may  be. 
Where  neither  Party  is  nor  trew  nor  kind,  _    .. 

They  fought  thetr  (banfle  that  fo  their  ftiamc  did  find. 
And  fomuch  leife  of  (hameinme  remaines, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  i  cproch  cofluincs, 

■  '^  '   •    '  '  - 
Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  haUeftfrJic, 

Not  one  whofe  flame  my  hart  fo  much  as  warmed. 

Or  my  affeftion  put  to  ih,  fmalleft  teene. 

Or  any  of  my  Icifures  euer  Charmed, 

Harmc  haue  I  done  to  them  but  nerc  was  harmed. 

Kept  hearts  in  liueries,but  mine  owne  was  free. 

And  raignd  commaunding  in  his  monarchy. 

Looke  hearc  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  (cnt  mc. 
Of  palyd  pearle*  and  rubies  redas  blood; 
Fi<»uring  that  they  their  paffioris  likcwife  lent  me 
Ofgrcefe  and  bluflies,  aptly  vnderftood 
In  bloodleflc  white,and  the  encrimfon'd  mood, 
EfFe<5ls  of  terror  and  deare  modefty,      , 
Encampt  in  hearts  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  Lo  behold  thefctallents  of  thfeir  heir,  ^ 
With  twifted  mettle  amoroufly  empleacht 
I  haue  receau'd  from  many  a  feueral  faire. 
Their  kind  acceptance,  wepingly  befeecht. 
With  th'annexions  of  faire  gems  inricht,_^  - 
Anddeepe  brain  d  (onnets  that  did  amplihe  : 
Each  ftones  deare  Naturc,wonh  and  quallity. 

The  Diaaiond?why  twas  beautifull  and  hard. 
Whereto  his  inuiCd  properties  did  tend. 
The  deepe  greenc  Emrald  in  whofe  fircOi  re^d^ 
Weake  /ights  their  (kkly  radicnce  do  amend.  - 
The  hcauen  he  wd  Saphir  and  the  Opail  blend 
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With  obicf^s  manyfoJd ;  each  fcuerall  ftonc. 
With  wit  well  biazond  fmird  or  made  fomc  mone, 

Lo  all  thcfc  trophies  ofafFe^^ions  hot, 
Ofpcnfiu'd  and  fjbdew'd  dcfircs  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  chargd  me  that  I  hoord  them  not, 
But  yecid  them  rp  where  I  my  felfe  muft  render: 
That  is  to  you  my  origin  and  ender  .- 
For  thefc  of  force  muft  your  oblations  be, 
Since  I  their  Auker,)©uenpatroneme. 

Oh  then  aduancc(oryour8^thatphrafeles  hand, 
VVho/c  white  weighes  downc  theairy  fcale  of  praifc. 
Take  all  thefc  fimilies  to  your  ovvnc  command. 
Hollowed  w  ith  fighes  that  biiming  lunges  did  raifc: 
What  me  yourminiftcr  for  you  obaies 
Workes  vnder  you, and  to  y  our  audit  comes 
Their  diltrail  par cell$,rn  combined  fummcs.    .       * 

Lo  this  deuice  w  as  fcnt  me  from  a  Nun, 
Or  Sifter  fanclified  of  holieftnote. 
Which  late  her  noble  fuit  in  court  did  iliun, 
Whofc  rarcft  bauings  made  the  bloflbms  dote. 
For  fhe  was  fought  by  fpirits  of  ritcheft  cote. 
But  kept  cold  diftance,and  did  ihcnce  remoue. 
To  fpend  her  liuing  in  eternal]  louc. 

But  oh  my  fweet  what  labour  ift  to  leaue. 
The  thing  we  haue  not,maftring  what  not  fhnucs. 
Pitying  the  Place  which  did  no  forme  receiuc. 
Playing  patient  fports  in  vncoiiftraind  giues. 
She  thatiier  fame  fb  to  her  feifc  contriucs. 
The  fcurcs  of  battailc  fcapcth  by  the  flight. 
And  roakes  hfcr  abfeoce  valiaac^noc  her  might. 

Ob  pardon  mc  in  that  my  boftft  is  tni^ 
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The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eif> 
Vpon  the  moment  did  herforcc  fubdcwe. 
And  now  flic  would  the  caged  cloifter  flic: 
Religious  loue  put  out  religions  eye: 
Not  to  be  tempted  would  (he  be  cnur'd. 
And  noA  to  tempt  all  liberty  procure. 

How  mightic  then  you  are.  Oh  hearc  me  tell. 
The  broken  bofoms  that  to  me  belong, 
Hiue  emptied  all  their  fountaines  in  my  well: 
And  mine  I  powre  your  Ocean  all  ainonge: 
I  ftrong  ore  them  and  you  ore  me  being  Hrong, 
Muft  for  your  vi(5bori*  ts  all  congctt. 
As  compound  loue  to  phifick your  cold  breft. 

My  parts  had  powre  to  charmc  a  (acred  Sunne, 
Who  difciplin'd  I  dieted  in  grace, 
Belecu'd  her  cies,whcn  they  t*  aflaile  begun. 
All  vowcs  and  confccrations  giuing  place: 
O  moftpotentiallloue,Yowe,  bond,nor  (pace 
In  thee  hath  neither  fting,knot,nor  confine 
For  thou  art  all  and  all  things  els  arc  thine 

When  thou  impreflcft  what  arc  precepts  w^orth 

Of  dale  examplc?when  thou  wilt  inflame. 

How  coldly  thofe  impediments  ftand  forth 

Of  wealth  of  filliall  fcarejawc,  kindred  fame,        Cdiime 

Loues  armes  arc  peace, gainft  rule  ,gainft fence, gainft 

Andfweetens  in  the  fuflfringpangues  it  bcarcs. 

The  ^&«  of  all  forces,  fliockcs  and  fcarcs. 

Now  all  thefe  hearts  that  doe  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  breake.wlth  bleeding  groanes  they  pine, 
And  fupplicant  their  fighes  to  you  extend 
To  leauc  the  battrie  that  you  make  gainft  mine. 
Lending  fofc  audience,  to  my  r^cct  defigae^ 

Aad 
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And  aeAcnt  foulcto  that  ftrong  bonded  oth, 
That  fliaJl  prcfcrrc  and  vndcrtakc  my  troth. 

♦This  faid.his  watric  eics  he  did  difmount, 
Whofc  fightcs  till  then  were  Icaucid  on  my  face, 
Each  chccke  a  riucr  running  from  a  fount, 
With  brynifl?  airrani  downc-ward  flowed  a  pace: 
Oh  how  ihe  channell  to  the  fireame  gaue  grace! 
Who  glaz*d  with  Chriftail  gate  the  glowing  Rofcs, 
That  flame  through  waterwhich  ihcir  hew  indofcSj 

Oh  father,  what  a  hell  of  witch-craft  lies, 
lt\  thcfmallorb  ofoncpcrticulartearc? 
Put  with  the  invndation  of  the  eres; 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  weare? 
What  brcft  fo  cold  that  is  not  warmed  hcare. 
Or  cleft  eflcdjl.cold  modefly  hot  wrath: 
Both  Hre  from  hence^aad.chiU  extin^bue  hatlu 

For  loe  his  paffion  but  an  art  of  aafr, 

Euen  there  rcfblu' d  my  reafon  into  tcares. 

There  my  white  flole  of  chaflity  I  daft, 

Shookc  off  my  fober  gardcs,and  ciuili  fcares, 

Appearc  to  him  as  he  totne  appeares: 

All  meltingjthough  our  drops  this  diflfrencc  bore» 

Hispoifon'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  reftorc. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtle  matter. 

Applied  ro  Cautills,all  iiraiDg  formes  recdue*, 

Ofburning  blufhcs,or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  (bunding  palerefle :  and  he  takes  and  leaues. 

In  cithers  aptneffc  as  it  beft  deceiues: 

To  blufh  at  (peeches  ranck ,  to  wecpe  at  woes 

Or  to  tumc  white  and  found  at  tragick  (hoyvcs, 

Tlitt  not  a  heart  which  in  his  Icuell  canoe, 
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Could  fcape  the  haQc  of  his  all  hurting'ayme, 
Shewing  rairc  Nature  is  both  kinde  and  tame : 
And  vaild  in  them  did  vvinnc  whom  he  would  m aime, 
Againft  the  thing  he  foi|ght,hc  would  cxclaimc. 
When  he  moft  burnt  in  hart-wifht  kixurie, 
He  preacht  pure  maidc,and  praifd  told  chaftitic. 

Thus  mcercly  with  the  garment  of  a  grace. 
The  naked  and  concealed  feind  he  coucrd. 
That  th'vnexptrfent  gaue  the  tempter  place. 
Which  like  aCherubin  aboue  them  houerd, 
Who  young  and  fimplc  would  not  be  Co  ioucrd* 
Aye  me  1  fell, and  yet  do  queftion  make, 
What  I  fhould  doc  againc  for  fuch  a  fake. 

O  that  infe6^ed  moyfture  of  his  eye, 
O  that  falfe  fire  which  in  his  checke  fo  glowd : 
O  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  flye, 
O  that  fad  breath  his  fpungie  lungs  beftovved^ 
O  all  that  borrowed  motion  fecming  owed, , 
Would  yet  againe  betray  the  fore-betrayed. 
And  new  pcrucrt  a  reconciled  Maidc. 
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The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre^  dramatizes  a  tale  of  The  novel 
great  antiquity  and  world-wide  popularity.  The  fiction  deals  °ius  StJ^rg 
with  the  adventurous  travels  of  an  apocryphal  hero,  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  play  is  re-christened  Pericles. 
The  vein  is  frankly  pagan.  The  story  was  doubtless  first 
related  in  a  Greek  novel  of  the  first  or  second  century  a.  d. 
The  incidents  of  a  father's  mcestuous  love  for  his  daughter,  of 
adventures  arising  from  storms  at  sea,  of  captures  by  pirates, 
of  the  abandonment  for  dead  of  living  persons,  are  very 
common  features  of  Greek  novels  of  the  period.  But  the 
Greek  text  has  not  survived.  It  is  in  a  Latin  translation  that 
the  story  enjoyed  its  vogue  through  the  Middle  Ages.  More 
than  a  hundred  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version  are 
extant,  of  which  one  at  least  dates  from  the  ninth  century.'  The 
Latin  version  was  printed  about  1470  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  volume  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  of  production." 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  tale  was  rendered  into  almost  all  i"  Euro- 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe — not  only  into  Italian,  ^^^"  ^°^"^* 

'  There  are  eleven  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  A  vast  amount  of  energy  has  been  devoted  in  Germany  to  a  study  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  in  the  Latin  version,  and  of  its  developments 
and  analogues  in  modern  languages.  A  useful  summary  of  results,  with 
a  good  account  of  the  vast  German  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Smyth's  Shakespeare's  Fericles  and  Apollonius  of  Tyre:  a  study  in 
comparative  literature^  Philadelphia,  185)8.  A  valuable  paper  by  N.  Delius 
on  the  play  '  Ueber  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre*,  in  Jahrbuch  der 
Deutscken  Shakespeare-Gesellsckaft^  i8<^8  (ill),  pp.  ly^-ao^.,  should  be  read 
with  papers  by  Mr.,  F.  G.  Fleay  (in  his  Shakespeare  Manual^  1878,  pp.  20^-13), 
and  by  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  on  *  Wilkins'  share  in  the  play  called  Fericles\  1882. 
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Spanish,  Provencal,  French,  and  English,  but  also  into  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  mediaeval  Greek.  It  found  its 
way  into  cyclopaedias  of  mediaeval  learning  like  Godfrey 
de  Viterbo's  Pantheon  [c.  ii8d),  and  into  the  popular  collection 
of  stories,  Gesta  J{pmanorum,  in  which  it  figured  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards.  A  version  was  included  in 
Belleforest's  Histoires  tragiques  (t.  vii,  Histoire  cxviii,  pp.  113- 
2.06 J  i<^04),  a  French  compendium  of  popular  fiction  which 
had  an  universal  vogue;  it  was  there  described  as  <une 
histoire  tiree  du  grec  '. 
The  English  In  English  the  earliest  version  belongs  to  the  eleventh 

century.  A  manuscript  of  that  date  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  poet  Gower  introduced  an  original 
English  rendering  into  his  Confessio  Amantis.  An  English 
translation  of  a  French  prose  version  was  made  by  Robert 
Copland,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  lyio. 
In  1^76  the  tale  was  again  <  gathered  into  English  [prose] 
by  Laurence  Twine,  gentleman ',  under  the  title :  *  The 
Patterne  of  painefull  Aduentures,  Containing  the  most 
excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historie  of  the  strange 
accidents  that  befell  vnto  Prince  Apollonius,  the  Lady  Lucina 
his  wife  and  Tharsia  his  daughter.  Wherein  the  vncertaintie 
of  this  world,  and  the  fickle  state  of  mans  life  are  liuely 
described.  Gathered  into  English  by  Lavrence  Twine  Gentle- 
man.    Imprinted  at  London  by  William  How.  i  J76?  *     This 

'  The  book  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  printer  and 
publisher,  William  How,  July  17,  i5'7<^,  thus:  <  Willm  Howe.  Receyved  of 
him,  for  his  licence  to  ymprint  a  booke  intituled  the  most  excellent  pleasant 
and  variable  historie  of  the  strange  adventures  of  prince  Apollonius,  Lucina 
his  wife,  and  Tharsa  his  Daughter.  .  .  .  viij^/.*  No  copy  of  How*s  edition  is 
known.  Only  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  now  seems  accessible.  This  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  the  imprint, '  Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Sims, 
1^07.'     The  second  undated  edition  bore  the  imprint,  *  Imprinted  at  London 
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volume  was  twice  reissued  (about  if 95*  and  in  1^07)  before 
the  play  was  attempted.  The  translator,  Laurence  Twine, 
a  graduate  of  All  Souls  Collie,  Oxford,  performed  his  task 
without  distinction. 

The  reissue  in  1 607  of  Twine's  English  rendering  of  the  The  play 
old  Latin  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  may  have  suggested  version '^'^'^  ^ 
the  dramatization  of  the  theme.  But  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  effort  did  not  seek  their  material  alone  in 
Twine's  verbose  narrative.  They  based  their  work  on  the 
earlier,  briefer,  and  more  spirited  version  in  Gower's  Confessio 
^mantis.  That  poem,  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
148  3,  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Berthelet  in  1^32  and  i5'y4,  and  the  latest  edition  was 
generally  accessible  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centur}'.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  play  is 
*  the  chorus '  or  *  presenter '  who  explains  the  action  before 
or  during  the  acts.  The  < chorus'  takes  the  character  of 
the  poet  Gower.  Of  his  eight  speeches  (filling  in  all  3  oy  lines), 
^\Q  (filling  212  lines)  are  in  the  short  six-  or  seven-s)41able 
rhyming  couplets  of  Gower's  ConfesAo.  Abundant  internal 
details  corroborate  the  professed  claim  of  the  writers  to 
dramatize  Gower's  version  of  the  ancient  stor}^  Twine's 
volume  only  furnished  occasional  embellishment.  Most  of 
the  characters  bear  the  names  which  figure  in  Gower's  stor}^ 
All  differ  materially  from  those  in  Twine's  version. 

Not  that  the  drama  fails  to  deviate  on  occasion  from  the  The  nomen- 
path  which  Gower  followed.     At  three  points  the  nomen-  ^^e  piay° 
clature  of  the  play  differs  from  all  the  authorities.     In  Gower 

by  Valentine  Simmes  for  the  Widow  Newman ' ;  a  copy  was  formerly  in 
E.  V.  Utterson*s  library  and  sold  at  his  sale  in  185-4.  ^^  £7  7''  °''-j  ^^^ 
was  reprinted  in  Collier's  Shakespeare's  Ubrarj^  184.3,  ^'  i8i-ay7  (re-edited  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  pt.  i,  vol.  iv,  X4.7-334). 
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Pericles'  wife  has  no  name,  and  the  daughter  is  called  Thaise. 
In  Twine  the  wife  is  called  Lucina  and  the  daughter 
Tarsia.  In  the  Shakespearean  play  the  wife  is  called  Thaisa, 
and  the  daughter  is  christened  Marina — a  cognomen  for 
which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  old  narratives.  But 
the  most  notable  change  of  all  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero. 
Throughout  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  he  is  known 
solely  as  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  name  of  Pericles  naturally 
suggests  the  Athenian  statesman,  who  would  be  familiar  to 
any  reader  of  Plutarch.  The  Pericles  of  the  drama  seems,  by 
way  of  justifying  his  Athenian  designation,  to  emphasize  his 
< education  in  arts  and  arms'  (ii.  3.  82).  But  the  name  is 
something  more  than  an  echo  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Pyrocles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sidney's  romance 
of  jircadia^.  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  too,  many 
expressions  reflect  a  recent  study  of  Sidney's  romance. 
Defects  of  The  play,  whatever  literary  merit  attaches  to  a  small  por- 

the  plot.  ^^Qj^  q£'  ^j^  proves,  as  a  whole,  that  the  old  story  of  Apollonius' 
travels  is  ill  adapted  to  drama.  The  action  is  far  too  multi- 
farious to  present  a  homogeneous  effect.  The  scene  rambles 
confusedly  by  sea  from  Antioch  to  Tyre,  Tarsus,  Mytilene, 
Ephesus,  and  Pentapolis.  The  events  cover  too  long  a  period 
of  time  to  render  them  probable  or  indeed  intelligible  in 
representation.  At  least  nine  months  separate  the  last  scene 
of  Act  ii,  where  the  hero's  marriage  is  celebrated,  from  the 
first  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  his  first  child  is  born  j  a  year 
elapses  between  Scenes  2  and  3  of  the  latter  Act,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  years  pass  between  its  close,  where  the 
child  figures  as  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  the  opening  of 

*  Richard  Flecknoe,  writing  of  the  play  in  i(?5'o,  called  the  hero  Pyrocles. 
Musidorus,  the  other  hero  of  Sidney's  romance,  had  already  supplied  the  title 
of  another  romantic  play,  ilf»ff</<»r»x,  which  appeared  in  1 5:5)5:. 
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Act  iv,  where  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  The  choruses, 
which  are  themselves  interrupted  by  dumb-shows,  supply 
essential  links  in  the  narrative.  They  <  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 
the  stages  of  the  story '.  The  whole  construction  gives  the 
impression  of  clumsy  incoherence.*  Dryden,  when  defending 
the  construction  of  his  own  play,  The  Conquest  of  Granada^ 
in  167 2y  instanced  Pericles  and  the  'Historical  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare' as  illustrative  of  the  awkward  practice  of  dramatists  of 
the  past  in  working  on  'some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
age '.     The  censure  is  fiilly  applicable  to  Pericles. 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  160%  at  the  Shake- 
Globe  Theatre  by  the  King's  Company  of  players,  of  which  ^Hep^d 
Shakespeare  was  a  member.     On  May  20  of  that  year  a  licence  authonhip. 
was  secured  for  its  publication.     The  drama  was  published, 
with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  1^09^  and  assigning  the 
authorship  to  <  William  Shakespeare '. 

II 

The  literary  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  play,  and  some  Publisher's 
external  evidence,  refiite  the  assertion  of  the  title-page  of  §1,"^*-° 
itf09  that  Shakespeare  was  sole  author  of  the  drama.     Such  jpeare's 
testimony  as  the  title-page  offers  counts  in  itself  for  little. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 

^  In  16^)6  Richard  Flecknoe,  in  his  Diarium^  p.  ^6,  has  the  epigram  : — 
*  On  the  play  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pyrocles.' 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  as  they  say. 
But  who  inverts  that  saying  made  this  play. 
'  The  conjecture  that  there  was  an  edition  of  i<^o8  is  uncorroborated. 
The  statement  that  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  (now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  No.  VII  infra)  bore  the  date  160%  is  untrue.    Some 
sentences  in  the  fishermen's  talk  in  Fericles,  Act  ii,  Sc.  i,  are  closely  copied  in 
John  Day's  comedy  called  Laiv  Tricks^  which  was  undoubtedly  published  in 
i(Jo8.     But  the  fishermen's  talk  was  generally  reproduced  in  Wilkins*  novel 
of  ido8,  and  Day  might  have  read  it  there. 
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name  on  volumes  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  Apart 
from  the  poetic  anthology  called  The  Passionate  'Pilgrim  (15-99), 
which  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  <  by  William  Shake- 
speare ',  the  initials  '  W.  S.'  had  been  fraudulently  paraded  on 
the  title-page  of  the  play  Locrine  as  early  as  if 95*,  and  they 
had  reappeared  with  no  greater  justification  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  plays,  Lord  Cromwell  and  The  Puritaine^  in  ido2  and  1607 
respectively.  Furthermore,  Shakespeare's  full  surname  had 
adorned  the  title-pages  of  no  less  than  three  plays  for  which 
others  were  responsible.  In  idoo  The  first  part  of  the  true  (3 
honourable  history  of  the  life  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  the  good  Lord 
Cobham^  which  was  printed  for  T.  P.  (i.  e.  Thomas  Pavier),  bore 
the  words  on  the  title-page,  'Written  by  William  Shakespeare.' 
Five  years  later  a  comedy  entitled,  The  London  Prodigally  which 
was  printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  words,  <By  William  Shakespeare.'  Finally,  in  i<Jo8, 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  was  licensed  for  the  press,  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  was  <  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  bore 
on  the  title-page  the  words,  <  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.' 
That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  any  of  these  six  pieces  to 
which  his  initials  or  his  full  name  were  attached  may  be 
confidently  denied.  The  introduction  of  his  name  was  a 
publisher's  device,  and  was  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
Shake-  The  assignment  of  the  whole  play  of  Pericles  to  Shake- 

sharrin  spcatc  in  1609  was  a  transaction  in  the  vein  of  the  publisher 
PericUs.  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  It  was  less  reprehensible  than  such 
ventures  as  Locrine^  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Puritaine,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  The  London  Prodigally  and  ^^  Torkshire  Tragedy,  because 
there  is  good  evidence  that  while  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in 
full  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  remaining  one-third.  The  greater  part  of  Acts  iii  and  v 
and  some  portions  of  Act  iv  may  without  much  hesitation 
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be  assigned  to  Shakespeare's  pen.  A  scattered  line  or  two 
here  and  there  at  other  points  of  the  play  have  a  Shake- 
spearean ring,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  any  sustained  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  other  scenes  are 
penned  in  a  <  dipt  jargon '  which  lacks  his  literary  feeling. 

All  the  Shakespearean  scenes  deal  with  the  story  of  The  story  of 
Pericles'  daughter,  Marina.  They  open  with  the  tempest  at 
sea  during  which  she  is  born,  and  they  close  with  her  final 
restoration  to  her  parents  and  her  betrothal.  The  language 
is  throughout  in  Shakespeare's  latest  manner.  The  ellipses 
are  often  puzzling.  The  condensed  thought  is  intensely 
vivid,  and  glows  with  strength  and  insight.  The  blank  verse 
adapts  itself,  in  defiance  of  strict  metrical  law,  to  every  phase 
of  sentiment.  The  themes  of  Shakespeare's  contributions 
to  the  play  anticipate  many  of  those  which  occupied 
him  in  his  latest  work.  The  tone  of  Marina's  appeals  to 
Lysimachus  and  Boult  in  the  brothel  resembles  that  of 
Isabella's  speeches  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Thaisa,  whom 
her  husband  Pericles  imagines  to  be  dead,  shares  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  The  picture 
of  the  shipwreck  which  accompanies  Marina's  birth  adumbrates 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest -y  and  there  are  ingenuous 
touches  in  the  portrayal  of  Marina  herself  which  suggest  the 
girlhood  of  Perdita. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Coleridgc'j 
Shakespeare's  association  with  the  piece  is  suggested  by  Cole-  ^  ^°^" 
ridge.  According  to  Coleridge,  Pericles  illustrated  <  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to  refit  for 
representation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifference,  only 
now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or  an 
image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  [large  portions  of  the  last  three  acts]  are  almost 
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entirely  by  him '.  This  explanation  absolves  Shakespeare's 
responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  intractable  plot  and  for  the 
piece's  clumsy  construction.  The  effect  of  his  own  work  is 
impaired  by  such  dominant  features  as  those.  The  dramatic 
intensity,  which  colours  the  scenes  in  which  Pericles  recognizes 
his  long-lost  daughter  and  wife,  is  weakened  by  the  duplica- 
tion, which  the  plot  requires,  of  the  motive  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  space.  Shakespeare's  interposition  failed 
to  relieve  materially  the  strain  of  improbability  which  is 
inherent  in  the  ancient  story.  The  play  as  a  whole  fills  a 
secondary  rank  in  any  catalogue  raismne  of  dramatic  literature. 
George  There  seems  good  ground  for  assuming  that  the  play  of 

the  chief  J^erlcUs  was  originally  penned  by  George  Wilkins,  and  that 
author.  it  was  ovcr  his  draft  that  Shakespeare  worked.  Wilkins 
was  a  dramatist  of  humble  attainments  who  had  already 
produced,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others, 
plays  for  the  King's  Company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
included  Shakespeare  among  its  members  and  first  produced 
Pericles.  In  1607  Wilkins  had  published  under  his  own  name 
a  piece  called  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Manage — a  popular 
domestic  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  plot  was  treated  anew  in 
the  following  year  in  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  one  of  the  pieces 
fraudulently  assigned  by  publishers  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
The  Miseries  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  were  performed  by 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  Although  the 
characters  and  plot  are  very  different  from  those  of  Penclesy 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rhetorical  vehe- 
mence and  syntactical  incoherence  of  passages  in  the  non- 
Shakespearean  part  of  Pericles  and  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  to 
render  it  possible  that  both  came  from  the  same  pen.' 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  prose  portions  of  the  brothel  scenes  were  from 
the  pen  of  a  ttiird  coadjutor  rests  on  more  shadowy  ground.    Some  critics 
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One  curious  association  of  Wilkins  with  the  play  of  wiikins* 
Pericles  is  attested  under  his  own  hand.  He  published  in  his  p°^^j!|°/ 
own  name  a  novel  in  prose  which  he  plainly  asserted  to  be 
based  upon  the  play.  The  novel  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  drama.  The  evidence  of  the  filial  relation  in  which 
the  romance  stands  to  the  play  is  precisely  stated  alike  in 
the  title-page  of  the  former  and  in  <  The  Argument  to  the 
Whole  Historic '.  The  title  runs: — The  |  Painfull  Aduentures  I 
of  Pericles  Prince  of  j  Tyre,  j  Bei7ig  \  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Periclesy  as  it  was  j  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and 
an-|cient  Poet  lohn  Gower.  |  at  London  |  Printed  by  T.  P.  for 
Nat:  Butter,  |  i6o8.|'  In  the  Argument  the  reader  is  requested 
*  to  receive  this  Historic  in  the  same  maner  as  it  was  under 
the  habite  of  ancient  Gorver^  the  famous  Enghsh  Poet,  by  the 
King's  Maiesties  Players  excellently  presented '. 

Wilkins'  novel  follows  the  play  closely  in  its  general  The  novel's 
outline.  The  preliminary  <  Argument'  of  the  whole  'Historic'  'l^^l^^^^l^ 
precisely  summarizes  the  plot.     There  follows  a  list  of  the 

would  assign  those  scenes  to  William  Rowley,  a  professional  collaborator  who 
contributed  scenes  to  a.  large  number  of  plays  designed  by  others.  Rowley 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  Fericles  brothel  scenes,  but  they  do  not  seem 
beyond  the  scope  of  Wilkins,  who  treats  them  with  considerable  fullness  in  the 
novel  which  he  based  on  the  play  of  Fericles, 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gower.  Only  two  copies  of  the  novel  are  known,  and  of  these  only  one  is 
quite  perfect.  Some  fragments  of  a  third  copy  belonged  to  John  Payne  Collier. 
The  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nassau  and 
Heber  successively,  lacks  the  dedication  which  is  addressed  to  Master  Henry 
Fermor,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
signed  *  George  Wilkins  *.  The  other  copy,  which  is  quite  perfect,  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Ziirich,  and  was  reprinted  at  Oldenburg  by  Prof.  Tycho 
Mommsen  in  1857,  ^^^^  ^^  introduction  by  John  Payne  Collier.  The  Ziirich 
copy  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  London  about  161^  by  Johann  Rudolph 
Hess,  of  Ziirich  (15-88-1(^5:5).  It  subsequently  belonged  to  a  Swiss  poet,  Martin 
Usteri  (1741-1827).  The  *T.  P.*  by  whom  the  novel  was  printed  ('Printed 
by  T.  P.  for  Nat:  Butter  *)  was  the  printer  Thomas  Purfoot,  ^nior.  He 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  bookseller  Thomas  Pavier,  who  published  under 
the  same  initials,  'T.  P.',  the  161^  edition  of  the  play  oS  Fericles. 
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<  dramatis  personae '  headed  « The  names  of  the  Personages 
mentioned  in  the  Historie ',  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
play  but  seems  to  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  places  in  which 
the  novel  develops  incidents  which  are  barely  noticed  in  the 
play,  and  elsewhere  the  play  is  somewhat  fuller  than  the  novel. 
At  times  the  language  of  the  drama  is  exactly  copied,  and,  though 
it  is  transferred  to  prose,  it  preserves  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse.' 

The  novel  is  far  more  carefully  printed  than  the  play, 
and  corrects  some  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  latter.  One  or  two  phrases  which  have  the 
Shakespearean  ring  are  indeed  found  alone  in  the  play.  The 
novel  may  be  credited  with  embodying  some  few  lines  from 
Shakespeare's  pen,  which  exist  nowhere  else.^ 

But  this  point  cannot  be  pressed  very  far.  The  dis- 
crepancies and  resemblances  between  the  two  texts  alike 
suggest  that  Wilkins  followed  a  version  of  the  play,  which 
did  not  embody  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  There 
is  much  in  Wilkins'  prose  which  appears  to  present  passages 

'  Take,  for  example,  Pericles*  account  of  himself  in  the  novel  and  the 
play.     The  passage  runs  in  the  play  thus  (ii.  3.  Si-j) : — 

A  Gentleman  of  Tyre,  my  name  Pericles, 
My  education  beene  in  Artes  and  Armes : 
Who  looking  for  aduentures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men, 
and  after  shipwracke,  driuen  vpon  this  shore. 
In  the  novel  the  passage  runs  (in  the  third  person)  as  follows: — <  A  gentleman 
of  Tyre,  his  name  Pericles,  his  education  been  in  arts  and  arms,  who,  looking 
for  adventures  in  the  world,  was  by  the  rough  and  unconstant  seas,  most 
unfortunately  bereft  both  of  ships  and  men,  and,  after  shipwreck,  thrown  upon 
that  shore.' 

'  When  Pericles  greets  his  new-born  babe  Marina  on  shipboard  (iii.  i. 
30sqq.),  he  exclaims  in  the  play  : — 

Thou  art  the  rudelyest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  euer  was  Prince's  Child. 
In  the  novel  his  speech  opens  thus  : — *  Voor  Inch  of  nature^  thou  art  as  rudely 
welcome  to  the  worlde  as  cuer  Princcsse  Babe  was,*  &c.     *  Poor  Inch  of 
nature  *  is  undoubtedly  a  Shakespearean  touch  which  the  transcriber  of  the  play 
for  the  press  overlooked. 
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from  the  play  in  a  state  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  final  revision. 
If  we  assume  Wilkins  to  be  author  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  novel  he  para- 
phrased his  own  share  more  thoroughly  than  the  work  of 
his  revising  coadjutor,  or  that  he  retained  in  the  novel  passages 
which  his  collaborator  cut  out  or  supplanted  in  the  play.' 


Ill 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  The  popn- 
among  readers,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.     There  were  at  penv/e° 
least  six  editions  issued  within  twenty-six  years  of  its  production, 
two  in  i(Jo9,andonein  each  of  the  years  i(^ir,  itfip,  1(^30,  and 
id3f.      The   title-page  of  the  early  editions,  all  of  which 
announced  the  work  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  described  it  as 
<the  late  and  much  admired  play ',  and  noted  that  it  had '  been 
diuers  and  sundry  times  acted '.     Not  more  than  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  printed  more  frequently  in  quarto  within  the 
same  period  of  time.     It  was,  however,  excluded  from  the  First 
Folio  of  1(^23  and  from  the  Second  Folio  of  16^2.     Together 
with  the  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  fraudulently  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  appended  to  a  reissue  of 


*  For  example,  Marina's  appeals  to  Lysimachus  and  to  Boult  in  the  brothel 
scene,  iv.  6,  are  far  longer  in  the  novel  than  in  the  play,  yet  they  obviously 
come  from  the  latter,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development  than  that  which  is 
represented  by  the  printed  text.  One  of  Marina's  speeches  in  the  novel  (p.  66) 
ends  thus : — <  O  my  good  Lord,  kill  me,  but  not  deflower  me,  punish  me  how 
you  please,  so  you  spare  my  chastitie,  and  since  it  is  all  the  dowry  that  both 
the  Gods  haue  giuen,  and  men  haue  left  to  me,  do  not  you  take  it  from  me  ; 
make  me  your  seruant,  I  will  willingly  obey  you ;  make  mee  your  baidwoman, 
I  will  accompt  it  freedome ;  let  me  be  the  worst  that  is  called  vile,  so  I  may 
liue  honest,  1  am  content :  or  if  you  think  it  is  too  blessed  a  happinesse  to  haue 
me  so,  let  me  euen  now,  now  in  this  minute  die,  and  lie  accompt  my  death 
more  happy  than  my  birth.'  A  very  slight  transposition  of  the  words,  with  an 
occasional  omission,  would  restore  this  passage  to  the  blank  verse  from  which 
it  was  obviously  paraphrased. 
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the  Third  Folio  in  1 66^  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  i  d  8  f.  Some 
doubt  clearly  lurked  in  the  minds  of  Shakespeare's  earliest 
editors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  piece. 

Numerous  references  to  the  piece  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture attest  the  warm  welcome  which  the  public  extended  to 
its  early  representations.  As  early  as  i  dop  some  popular  doggerel 
entitled  <Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-cap.  Tis  a  mad  world  at 
Hogsdon'  (Sig.  C  i,  line  6)  included  the  lines: — 

Amazde  I  stood,  to  see  a  Crowd 

Of  Civili  Throats  stretchd  out  so  lowd; 

(As  at  a  Nerv-play)  all  the  Roomes 

Did  swarme  with  Gentiles  mix'd  with  Groomes^ 

So  that  I  truly  thought  all  These 

Came  to  see  Shore '  or  Pericles. 

In  the  prologue  to  Robert  Tailor's  comedy,  The  Hogge  hath 
lost  his  Pearle^  i<^M)  ^^e  writer  says  of  his  own  piece : — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 
Weele  say  'tis  fortunate  like  Pericles. 

On  May  24,  K^ip,  the  piece  was  performed  at  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Trenouille.  The  play  was 
still  popular  in  16^0  when  Ben  Jonson,  indignant  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  piece.  The  New  Inn^  sneered  at  <some 
mouldy  tale  like  Pericles '  in  his  sour  ode  beginning  *  Come 
leave  the  lothed  stage'.  On  June  10,  1531,  the  piece  was 
revived  before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
<  upon  the  cessation  of  the  plagiie '.      At  the   Restoration 

'  shore  may  be  the  play  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  in  1^00,  entitled 
The  first  aftd  second  parts  of  King  Edward  the  Fottrth  (^c.  It  presents  the  whole 
story  of  Jane  Shore. 


cnucisin. 
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Pericles  renewed  its  popularity  in  the  theatre,  and  Betterton 
was  much  applauded  in  the  title  role. 

From  an  early  date  critics  were  divided  as  to  its  merits.  Early 
An  admirer,  Samuel  Sheppard,  in  16^6^  in  The  Times  Displayed 
blindly  instanced  the  piece  as  that  work  of  *  great  Shake- 
speare '  wherein  he  outran  the  powers  of  Aristophanes.  Owen 
Feltham,  in  1630,  wrote  more  intelligibly  of  <th'  unlikely 
plot '  of  pieces  that  ^  do  displease  As  deep  as  Pericles '.  Another 
poet,  John  Tatham,  who  personally  approved  the  play,  quoted 
in  1(^5-2  some  current  censure  which  condemned  Pericles  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  conspicuous  failures  : — 

But  Shakespeare^  the  Plehean  Driller  \  was 
Founder'd  in's  Pericles^  and  must  not  pass. 

A  greater  critic,  Dr)^den,  took  a  low  view  of  the  piece, 
although  he  never  doubted  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  He 
wrongly  excused  the  incompetence  that  he  detected  in  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  first  experiment  in 
drama  (Prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  Circe^  1684): — 

Shakespear* s  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore, 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moore. 

Although  the  exclusion  of  the  piece  from  the  Folios  of  Tte  recog- 
1621  and  16 1  z  may  have  been  due  to  suspicion  of  Shakespeare's  divided 
full  responsibihty,  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was  author,  not  authorship. 
of  the   whole    play,   but   only   of  those   scenes   which    are 
dominated  by  JMarina,  was  not  expressly  stated  till  1738.     On 
August  I  in  that  year  the  dramatist  George  Lillo  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  an  adaptation  of  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama  in  a  piece  entitled  Marina  j  a  play  in  tjyree  Acts. 
In  the  prologue  the  author,  although  no  professional  critic. 

"  Driller  is  probably  a  misprint  for  *  droller '. 
C  2 
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displayed  a  saner  judgement  regarding  Shakespeare's  part  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles  than  any  previous  writer  : — 

We  dare  not  charge  the  whole  unequal  play 

Oi  Pericles  on  him ;   yet  let  us  say, 

As  gold  though  mix'd  with  baser  matter  shines, 

So  do  his  bright  inimitable  lines 

Throughout  those  rude  wild  scenes  distinguish'd  stand. 

And  shew  he  touch'd  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  earliest  professed  critic  to  accept 
Lillo's  suggestion.  In  1766  he  pronounced  Shakespeare's  hand 
to  be  visible  in  certain  scenes  and  in  those  only.  He  as 
stoutly  opposed  the  attribution  of  the  whole  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  piece  from  his  record. 
No  subsequent  Shakespearean  commentator  of  repute  has 
questioned  in  substance  the  justice  of  Dr.  Farmer's  verdict. 


IV 

Blount's  Much  mystery  surrounds  the  original  publication  of  the 

play  in  1^09.  The  Stationers'  Registers  show  that  on 
May  20,  i(Jo8,  Edward  Blount,  the  most  cultivated  publisher 
of  the  day,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  publication.  The 
entry  runs : — 

[i(5o8]  20  Maij 
Entred  [to  Edward  Blount]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  Sir  George  Buck  knight  and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke 
called.  The  booke  of  P ericles  pry?ice  of  Tyre  vjd.' 

On  the  same  day  Blount  also  obtained  a  licence  for  <  A 
booke  Called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra '.  In  spite  of  these  grants 
Blount  had  no  hand  in  publishing  Pericles.  Nor  is  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  known  to  have  been  published  till  seventeen  years 

'  Arber,  iii.  378. 


licence. 
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had  passed  away,  when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  of  i  <^2  3 , 
of  which  Blount  was  one  of  the  syndicate  of  five  publishers. 

Pericles  was  published  in  160^  by  Henry  Gosson.  Gosson  Henry 
was  an  undistinguished  <  stationer ',  although  his  family  had  ^°!^°"  ^ 
been  for  some  time  closely  connected  with  the  trade.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  Thomas  Gosson,  who  was  in 
active  business  from  iS79  to  kJoo ',  and  died  early  in  i<^oi. 
Henry  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Qom^^nj  perpatrimmium 
on  August  3,  i(Joi,  his  widowed  mother,  Alice  Gosson,  stand- 
ing surety.  In  1601  he  established  himself  at  the  sign  of  the 
'  Sun '  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  Pericles  was  published  six 
years  later.  He  mainly  confined  himself  to  chapbooks, 
pamphlets  of  news,  and  ballads,  but  most  of  the  occasional 
works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  were  issued  by  him. 

Gosson  employed  many  printers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  The  printer. 
identify  the  press  to  which  he  entrusted  his  *  copy '  of 
Pericles.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  it  came 
from  that  of  William  Jones,  in  Ship  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street. 
Jones,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  man  of  position 
in  the  trade,  John  Windet,  took  up  his  freedom  in  i  j  9  (J,  and 
carried  on  a  small  printing  business  from  i5oi  to  1616.  The 
form  of  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Gosson's  edition  of 
Pericles  associates  it  nearly  with  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  prose  by 
George  Wilkins,  which  Jones  printed  for  Gosson  (without 
date)  about  i6os^ 

'  The  elder  Gosson  took  up  his  freedom  on  February  4.,  1577,  as  the  appren- 
tice of  Thomas  Purfoote.  Besides  Henry,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  apprenticed  to  the  Stationers ;  but  they  never  reached  the  rank 
of  freemen  of  the  Company. 

="  The  pamphlet  is  entitled  '  Three  Miseries  of  Barbary  ',  and  the  imprint 
runs :  '  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Henry  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pater 
Noster  Rowe  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne.'  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  excepting  the  prefatory  page  is  in  black  letter.  In  1606 
Gosson  employed  the  veteran,  James  Roberts,  to  print  for  him  in  quarto  a  prose 
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There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  a  transfer 
of  the  copyright  of  Pericles  from  Blount  to  Gosson.     It  may 
be  that  Gosson  issued  the  work  in  defiance  of  Blount's  just 
claim  to  it,  or  that  Blount  tacitly  withdrew  his  pretensions 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  piece. 
The  corrupt  The  incohcrcuce  of  the  text  in  the  first  edition,  the  careless- 
text,  ness  with  which  it  was  printed  and  produced,  indicates  that 
the  <  copy '  followed  some  hasty  and  unauthorized  transcript, 
and  that  the  type  was  not  corrected  by  an  intelligent  proof- 
reader.    Malone  asserted  with  truth — <  There  is  I  believe  no 
play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might   say  in  the   English 
language,  so  incorrect  as  this.     The  most  corrupt  of  Shake- 
speare's other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles^  is  purity  itself.'  * 
The  con-  That  the  text  was  not  derived  from  an  authentic  manu- 
fusion  of       script  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  circumstance  that  a  very 

verse  and  .  .  .  , 

prose,  large  portion  of  the  blank  verse  is  printed  as  prose,  or  is  cut 

up  into  lines  of  unequal  length  (each  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter),  which  ignores  all  metrical  characteristics.  In  the  last 
two  acts,  in  which  figure  many  speeches  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  very  little  of  the  verse  escapes  the  disguise  of  prose."- 

translation  from  the  Italian  <Newes  from  Rome',  and  in  160%  he  com- 
missioned Robert  Ra worth  to  print  a  new  quarto  edition  in  black  letter  of 
his  father's  copyright,  '  The  Contention  betweene  three  brethren.  The  Whore- 
Monger,  the  Drunkard,  and  the  Dice-Player.'  Raworth's  press  had  just 
reopened,  after  a  temporary  suppression  on  account  of  his  endeavour  to  infringe 
Leake's  copyright  by  printing  an  unauthorized  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Venus 
and  Adonis,  But  such  small  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  William  Jones 
was  responsible  for  Fericles,  rather  than  either  Roberts  or  Raworth. 

'  Malone,  Supplement  (1780),  vol.  ii,  p.  4.W. 

'  Act  iii,  Sc.  3  offers  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  printing  blank 
verse.  It  is  a  short  scene,  consisting,  when  printed  properly,  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  lines.  Not  one  line  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  metre.  A  dozen  of  the  blank  verse  lines  are  printed  as  prose.  All  the 
others  are  combined  in  different  lengths,  each  beginning  with  a  capital,  and 
are  robbed  of  metrical  significance.  Cf.  also  iii.  4.  4-1 1  ;  iv.  i.  1-8,  31-4^, 
71-81 J  iv.  6.  101-17  ^'^^  scene  of  Marina  with  Lysimachus). 
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All  Marina's  verse  in  Act  iv  is  so  disguised.  In  some  of 
the  early  scenes  blank  verse  is  suffered  suddenly  to  masquerade 
as  prose,  and  then  resumes  its  correa  garb.  At  other  times 
two  lines  are  run  into  one  (cf.  ii.  3.  60-1 ;  ii.  y.  4-f,  42-3); 
or  one  line  is  set  out  in  two  (c£  ii.  4.  2f).  Elsewhere  prose 
is  printed  as  irregular  v^erse.  The  second  fisherman's  final  speech 
(ii.  I.  1 7 4.-6)  is  printed  thus  : — 

Wee'le  sure  prouide,  thou  shalt  haue 
My  best  Gowne  to  make  thee  a  paire^ 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  selfe. 

How  Gosson  acquired  the  corrupt  '  copy '  is  not  easily  A  shorthand 
determined.     The  practice  of  taking  down  a  piece  in  short- 
hand from  the  actor's  lips  was  not  uncommon.'      There  is 

'  Plays  were  often  '  copied  by  the  ear  *.  Thomas  Heywood  included  in 
his  Fleas  ant  Dialogues  and  Dramas^  i<^37  (pp.  248—^),  a  prologue  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  play  of  his  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  called '  If  you  know  not  me, 
you  know  Nobody ',  of  which  he  revised  the  acting  version.  Nathaniel  Butter 
had  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  piece  in  i6o<^  and  i(Jo8,  and 
Thomas  Pavier  the  third  in  1610.  In  a  prose  note  preceding  the  new  prologue 
the  author  denounced  the  printed  edition  as  *  the  most  corrupted  copy,  which 
was  published  without  his  consent'.  In  the  prolc^ue  itself,  Heywood  declared 
that  the  piece  had  on  its  original  production  on  the  stage  pleased  the  audience : 

So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 

The  ptot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true. 

And  in  that  lameness  it  hath  limpt  so  long 

The  Author  now  to  vindicate  that  wrong 

Hath  took  the  pains,  upright  upon  its  feet. 

To  teach  it  walk,  so  please  you  sit  and  see't. 
Sermons  and  lectures  were  frequently  described  on  their  title-page  as  '  taken 
by  characterie '.  (Cf.  Stephen  Egerton*s  Lecture,  1589,  and  Sermons  of 
Henry  Smith,  15-^0  and  iTpi-)  The  popular  system  of  Elizabethan  short- 
hand was  that  devised  by  Timothy  Bright  in  his  '  Characterie  :  An  arte  of 
shorte  scripte,  and  secrete  writing  by  character*,  1588.  In  1590  Peter  Bales 
devoted  the  opening  section  of  his  '  Writing  Schoolmaster '  to  the  '  Arte  of 
Brachygraphy '.  In  1611  Sir  George  Buc,  in  his  'Third  Vniversitie  of 
England '  (appended  to  Stow's  Chronicle),  wrote  of  '  the  much-to-be-regarded 
Art  of  Brachygraphy*  (chap,  xxxix),  that  it  'is  an  Art  newly  discovered 
or  newly  recovered,  and  is  of  very  good  and  necessary  use,  being  well  and 
honestly  exercised,  for,  by  the  meanes  and  helpe  thereof,  they  which  know  it 
can  readily  take  a  Sermon,  Oration,  Tlay^  or  any  long  speech,  as  they  are 
spoke,  dictated,  acted^  and  uttered  in  the  instant  *, 
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a  likelihood  that  Gosson  commissioned  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  piece  in  the  theatre,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  pur- 
chased a  shorthand  writer's  notes.  Many  incoherences  may  be 
attributed  to  confused  hearing,  and  the  failure  to  respect  the 
just  metrical  arrangements  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way. 
Several  of  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  the  early 
editions  can  be  with  certainty  restored  to  sense  by  reference 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel.  A  comparison 
of  the  shape  that  many  words  take  respectively  in  novel  and 
play  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  play's  incoherences  are 
errors  of  the  ear.  In  i.  4.  39  in  the  speech,  in  which  Cleon, 
governor  of  Tarsus,  describes  the  straits  to  which  his  subjects 
are  put  by  the  pending  famine,  a  hopeless  line  runs : — 

Those  pallats  who  not  yet  too  sauers  younger^ 
Must  haue  inuentions  to  delight  the  tast. 

The  novel  shows  the  correct  words  are ; — 

Those  palates  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger^  &c. 

In  Act  ii,  Prologue,  22  it  is  said  of  Helicanus,  Pericles' 
deputy  at  Tyre,  that  he 

Sau?d  one  of  all  that  haps  in  T^yre. 
The   novel   reads   in   like   context   that   <  Helicanus   let   no 
occasion  slip  wherein  hee  might  send  word  to  Tharsus  of  what 
occurrents  soeuer  had  happened'.     Sau^d  one  is  an  ignorant 
mishearing  of  <  sends  word '. 

In  iii.  3.  29  Pericles  vows : 

All  vnsisterd  shall  this  heyre  of  mine  remayne. 
The  novel  relates  how  Pericles  vows  that  his  *  head  should  grow 
vnscisserd '. 

The  quotations  in  foreign  hingiiages  are  hopelessly  mis- 

'  In  the  novel  it  is  said  of  the  famine-stricken  city  that  she  *-vot  yet  two 
summers  younger  did  excell  in  pompe  '. 
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printed  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Spanish  motto 
(ii.  2.  27)  the  words  <  Piu '  and  *  que '  appear  as  *  Pue '  and 
<kee*  respectively,  and  in  the  Latin  motto  (ii.  2.  30)  the 
word  <  pompae '  is  disguised  as  *■  Pompey '. 

Pericles  was  printed  at  least  eight  times  in  the  course  Progressive 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  edition  differs  from  the  offhe^Jm'^ 
other  in  minute  points  of  typography.  But  no  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  editors  or  printers  to  give  intelligibility  to 
the  corrupted  text  or  to  respect  the  metrical  intention  of  the 
authors  until  1709,  when  Pericles  was  included  in  Nicholas 
Rowe's  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Small  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  successive  seventeenth-century  editions.  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  progressive  degradation  of 
a  text  which  was  at  the  outset  inexcusably  corrupt. 

Two  editions  were  produced  by  Gosson  in  1(^09,  and  it  is  The  two 
difficult  to  deter mme  which  is  the  earlier.  It  is  obvious  that  ^5^"°"^  ° 
they  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  They  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  incompetence.  The  title-pages 
are  at  all  points  identical.  But  the  variations  in  spelling  and 
typographic  detail,  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  are 
unimportant,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  they 
represent  two  settings  of  the  t)^pe,  one  of  which  followed  the 
other  with  slight  arbitrary  changes.  The  ornamental  initial 
letter  *  T ',  at  the  opening  of  the  text,  is  of  different  pattern  in 
each  edition.  An  occasional  correction  was  introduced  in  the 
second  setting,  but  it  was  usually  balanced  by  the  insertion 
elsewhere  of  a  new  misprint  or  misspelling,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  that  the  text  of  one  edition  of  1^09  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  first  stage-direction,  which  in  the  one  appears 
correctly  *En/er  Gower',  and  in  the  other  is  misprinted 
*  Enrer  Gower '.     The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
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Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  in  facsimile,  has 
the  'En^r  Gower'  opening.  Although  certainty  on  the 
point  is  impossible,  the  ^ 'Enter  Gower'  opening  seems  to  be 
the  mark  of  the  first  setting  of  the  type.' 

The  actual  differences  of  reading  are  few.  But  on  the 
whole  the  compositor  of  the  *  En^er  Gower '  edition,  who  may 
be  judged  to  have  worked  direct  from  the  corrupt  manuscript, 
seems  to  have  been  more  careful  than  the  compositor  of  the 
<  En^r  Gower '  edition,  who  worked  from  his  colleague's  proof 

Some  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  compositor  were 
avoided  by  the  second.  But  the  obvious  misprints  are  more 
numerous  in  the  second  setting  than  in  the  first.  Thus,  where 
the  first  prints  rightly  potion  (i.  2.  (58),  the  other  misprints 
portion.     Similar  examples  are  : — 


In  the  <  'Enter  ' 
(first)  edition. 

In  the  *  En^er  ' 
(second)  edition. 

i.  I.  41.  thee 

hee 

i.  2.  f5".  plants 

93.  spares 

ii.  Chor.  14.  Statue 

planets 

feares 

Statute 

iii.  Chor.  5-3.  fell 

selfe 

iii.  I.  5".  gently 
60.  give 
iii.  2.  91.  there 

dayly 
bring 
their 

iii.  3.  19.  still 
iv.  I.  21.  keep 

dayly 
weepc 

*  The  '  Eneer  *  copy  has  throughout  on  the  left-hand  page  (even  on  the 
last  left-hand  page,  which  has  no  right-hand  companion)  the  headline,  'The 
Play  of,'  and  on  the  right-hand  '  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre '  j  while  the  'En/er' 
copy,  w  hich  has  on  the  right-hand  page  throughout  the  same  heading  ('Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre'),  repeats  those  words  on  nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  left-hand 
pages  of  the  text,  and  only  on  the  remaining  fifteen  left-hand  pages  does  <The 
Play  of*  appear. 
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In  the  two  following  places  neither  text  is  ri^t.     But  the 

*  En/er '  (first)  text  is  nearer  the  right  reading  than  the '  En^er ' 
(second).  In  iii.  2.  93-4  the  sense  requires  <  warmth  breathes '. 
The  <En^er'  copy  gives  < warmth  breath',  the  'En^er'  copy 
<warme  breath'.  In  v.  i.  47  the  sense  requires  *  deafened'. 
The  <  En^r '  copy  gives  <■  defend ',  the  <  En^r '  copy 
'  defended '. 

At  least  three  necessary  words  are  omitted  in  the  *  En^ er ' 
copy,  viz.  ii.  I.  1 34  <  to  '  J  5".  7 1  *  say ' ;  iii.  i .  9  *  as '. 

Only  one  omission,  and  that  a  stage  direction,  is  notice- 
able in  the  <  En/er '  copy,  viz.  ii.  f.  1 3  <  Exit '. 

The  cases  where  the  <  Enter '  (second)  goes  right  and  the 

*  En/er '  (first)  wrong  are  fewer.  But  they  are  not  unimpor- 
tant.    The  five  most  noticeable  corrections  are : — 

iii.  1 .  66.  Paper  for  Taper 

iv.  Chor.  17.  ripe  for  right 

iv.  6.  1 2.  Caualeres  (i.  e.  Cavahers)  for  Caualereea 
1 54.  women-kinde  for  wemen-kinde 

V.  Chor.  20.  fervor  for  former 

Irregularities  in  spelling  where  the  two  editions  differ  Spelling 
merely  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  two  compositors.  A  super-  ^"^ences. 
fluous  '-e '  following  words,  e.  g.  <■  booke ',  <  keepe ',  <  vnlesse ', 
'  returne ',  frequently  occurs  in  both  copies.  But  the  words 
that  have  it  in  one  copy  often  lack  it  in  the  other.  Where 
the  one  copy  reads  '  fruite '  and  <  fellowe ',  the  other  copy 
reads  <  fruit '  and  <  fellow '.  But  the  latter  copy  has  <  moun- 
taine '  and  *  devoure '  though  the  former  has  <  mountain '  and 
'  devour'.  Fifty  words,  which  have  the  superfluous  <-e'  in  the 
<  En^r '  (first)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  '  En^er '  (second) 
edition.     Forty  words,  which  have  the  same  ending  in  the 
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'  En^r '  (second)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  '  En^er '  (first) 
edition. 

Similarly,  capitals  beginning  common  nouns  within  the 
line  are  distributed  capriciously  through  both  issues.  But 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  places  in  both  copies.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  the  superfluous  capital  appears  sixty-five 
times  in  the  *  En^er '  copy  in  places  where  it  is  absent  from 
the  other  copy,  and  sixty-nine  times  in  the  <En^er'  copy 
in  places  where  it  is  absent  from  the  '  En^er '  edition.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  <■  En^er '  copies  that  a  small  letter  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  <king'  at  the  heading  of  the  King's 
speeches.  In  the  <  En^ er '  copy  the  ordinary  form  <  King '  is 
invariable. 

The  edition  of  16 11  was  ^  printed  by  S.  S.',  i.  e.  Simon 
Stafford.'  No  other  name  or  initial  appears  in  the  imprint, 
but  Gosson  was  in  all  probability  the  publisher  again.  It  is 
a  hasty  badly- worked  reprint  page  by  page  of  the  <  Eneer ' 
(second)  quarto.  Except  in  one  place  the  catchwords  are 
identical.  A  few  new  misprints  are  introduced  (e.g.  i.  i.  10 
<■  fit '  for  <  sit ',  iv.  1 .  8  7  *  chaught '  for  « caught '),  and  there  are 
variations  in  the  spelling  (e.  g.  on  title-page  <  History '  for 
<  Historie ' ;  '  sayd '  for  « said '  and  « Maiestyes '  for  ^Maiesties'). 

The  edition  of  161^  came  from  different  hands.  Pericles 
did  not  then  reappear  in  an  independent  volume.  It  was 
appended  to  a  new  edition  of  "The  Whole  Contention  hetvpeene 
.    .   .  Lancaster  and  Torke.      With  the  Tragicall  Ends   of  the 


*  Stafford  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  '  by  translation  *  on  May  7,  lypp.  His 
press  was,  before  1601,  in  Adling  Street,  on  Adling  Hill,  '  near  Carter  Lane 
Inn '  (now  Addle  Street,  E.C.),  and  from  i6ox  onwards  in  Hosier  Lane,  near 
Smithfield.  His  more  notable  undertakings  before  160^  were  Richard  Carew's 
Survey  of  Cornwa// for  John  Jzgg^rd,  in  i6oi,  and  the  pre-Shakespearean  play 
of  King  Lear  for  John  Wright  in  1^03:. 
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^od  Duke  Humfreyy  l{ichard^  Duke  of  Yorke  and  I\ing  Henrie 
the  Axt.  Divided  into  two  parts,  (These  two  parts  were 
early  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI^ 
which  figured  in  a  finally  revised  shape  in  the  First  Folio.) 
A  new  title-page  introduces  Pericles^  but  the  signatures  of  the 
volume  are  continuous  throughout.  The  title-pages  of  both 
The  Whole  Contention  and  Pericles  bear  the  imprint  <  Printed 
for  T.  P.'  These  initials  are  those  of  Thomas  Pavier.  He 
had  acquired  in  a  formal  way  the  copyright  of  the  first  and 
second  farts  of  Henry  the  vjthy  ii.  booses  as  early  as  April  19, 
i6o2y  but  he  undertook  no  edition  of  any  play  relating 
to  Henry  VI  before  the  volume  of  1^19.  There  is  no  entry 
of  the  transfer  to  Pavier  of  Gosson's  interest  in  Pericles.  But 
Pavier  was  long  engaged  in  making  an  unprincipled  use  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  he  would  probably  be  none  too 
scrupulous  in  employing '  copy '  which  would  serve  his  purpose. 
In  1608  he  had  issued  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  .  .  .  Written  by 
W,  Shakespeare  with  his  own  full  name  in  the  imprint,  <  Printed 
by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  in  1519  he  produced  a  new 
edition  of  that  spurious  production  with  the  same  form  of 
imprint  as  in  the  volume  containing  Pericles^  ^  Printed  for 
T.  P.'*      Thomas    Pavier   had   obtained    copyright   in   the 

*  Arbcr,  iiu  304..  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Ccntenticn  and  the 
True  Tragedy^  the  unre vised  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  (not  the  first 
and  second)  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  Of  both  of  these  pieces  Thomas 
Millington,  who  assigned  the  copyright  to  Pavier  in  i6'02,  had  before  that 
date  issued  two  editions. 

'  Pavier  was  originally  a  draper,  and  on  June  3,  i6'oo,  was  admitted  *by 
translation  *  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  In  his  will  (P.  C.  C.  19 
Hele)  he  speaks  of  the  publisher  William  Barley  as  his  master.  Fiom  almost 
the  date  of  his  admission  fines  were  exacted  from  him  for  irregular  conduct ; 
e.g.  for  causing  Edward  Allde  to  print  a  book  contrary  to  order,  October, 
1601 ;  and  for  selling  an  unauthorized  edition  of  the  Basilicon  Dorm  on 
June  17,  idoj.  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  on  June  30,  160^ 
On   August    14,   i6co,   he   acquired   the   copyright  in  a   large   number  of 
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ordinary  way  for  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  on  May  2,  i<Jo8  ;  the 
work  is  described  in  the  Stationers' Registers,  lii.  377,  thus: 
«A  booke  called  A  Torkshire  Tragedy  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakespere.' 

Small  change  was  made  in  Pavier's  text  of  Pericles,  It 
followed  closely  the  ^En^fer'  (first)  edition  of  idop.  But 
there    are   one    or    two   rational   emendations   (cf.  i.   2.   8<f 

for 
89 


i.    3.    34    <my' 
*  iniquity '  j    v. 


I. 


*thinke'  for  'doo't',  recte  ^ doubt' 
'now';  iv.  6.  28  'impunity'  for 
'  weighed '  for  '  wayde '). 

In  1623  a  syndicate  of  publishers  produced  the  First 
Folio  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Pericles  was 
not  included,  either  owing  to  Pavier's  unreadiness  to  part  with 
his  interest,  or  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
First  Folio  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Pavier  carried 
on  business  till  his  death  early  in  1626^  and  apparently  retained 
his  claim  to  Pericles  till  the  last.  On  August  14,  1^25,  his 
widow  made  over  to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Bird  all  the 
estate,  right,  title,  interest,  of  her  late  husband  in  some  sixty 
specified  volumes  as  well  as  ^in  Shakespere* s plaies  or  any  of  them"*. 
The  specified  books  include  The  play  of  Henry  Fift,  Sir  John 
Oldcastle^  A  -play  Tytus  and  Andronicus^  History  of  Plambletty 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  Shakespeare's 
work.'  Pericles  was  among  the  unspecified  plays  placed  to 
Shakespeare's  credit,  which  were  included  in  the  property 
made  over  by  Pavier's  widow  to  Bird  and  Brewster. 

'  thinges  formerlye  printed ',  including  The  Historye  of  Henry  the  Fifth^  nuith 
the  Battell  of  Agencourt^  and  The  Spanishe  Tragedie.  He  published  two  imper- 
fect editions  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (in  i6^ox  and  i5o8).  On  April  19, 
Kjoi,  Pavier  acquired  from  Thomas  Millington,  besides  the  two  parts  oF 
Henry  Vl^  *a  booke  called  Titus  and  Andronicus*  and  on  August  ^o,  ido8,  he 
received  licence  to  publish  A  history  of  Tytana  and  Theseus^  possibly  a  draft  of 
A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known.  Arber,  iii.  388. 
'  Arber,  iv.  1(^4.,  idy. 
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In  KJ30  Bird  produced  a  new  edition  of  Pericles^  which  Bird's  edition 
was  printed  by  John  Norton.'  Bird's  edition  followed  Tte^tio 
Pavier's  text  of  161^.  On  some  title-pages  he  set  out  his  imprints. 
address  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Other  copies 
merely  bore  the  imprint,  ^  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  R.  B.'  At 
Bird's  hands,  the  text  underwent  further  deterioration.  Here 
and  there  an  essential  word  is  omitted  altogether  (cf.  v.  i .  222 
< state'  omitted)  or  is  hopelessly  misprinted  (cf.  iii.  2.  27 
<endwomens'  for  ^endowments',  and  v.  3.  88  < hough'  for 
'Although').  The  whole  line,  i.  2.  23  (<  Heele  stop  the 
course  by  which  it  might  be  knowne '),  and  the  necessary  stage 
direction <Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles'  (i.  2.  3 3)  were  suffered 
to  fall  out.  On  the  other  hand  a  necessary  stage  direction, 
which  was  previously  omitted  ('  Exit  Gower '  in  iii.  Prol.  1.  6q\ 
here  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place.  But  this  seems  Bird's 
sole  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  confused  text. 

Bird  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  Pericles  long.  Thomas  Cotes' 
Cotes,  an  enterprising  printer  with  whom  a  brother,  Richard  ^^^^^^ 
Cotes,  was  in  partnership,  acquired  in  1(^27,  on  the  death  of 
Isaac  Jaggard,  chief  proprietor  of  the  First  Folio,  Jaggard's 
printing-press  and  most  of  his  stock.  Part  of  the  property 
which  passed  to  the  brothers  Cotes  was  Jaggard's  'part  in 
Shackspheere  playes',  and  on  November  8,  i<53o,  the  partners 
made  an  important  addition  to  their  Shakespearean  property 
by  purchasing  from  Bird  his  'copies'  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V^ 
Titus  Andrtmicus^  Hamlet^  and  Pericles^  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Pavier's  possession.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the 
Second  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  KJ52, 
but  once  again  Pericles  suffered  exclusion  from  that  treasury. 
Cotes,  however,  made  amends  by  producing  at  his  press  and 

'  Norton  was  of  a  family  long  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  had  for  a  time 
been  in  partnership  with  Nicholas  Okes. 
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publishing  for  himself  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  in  quarto  in 
1(^37.     Cotes'  edition  closely  follows  Bird's  text  of  1^30,  and 
is  equally  incoherent. 
The  Third  No  further  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  till  1 66 \^  when 

oiorepnnt.  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  length  included  in  a  collective  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  then  figured  in  the  opening  pages 
of  an  appendix  containing  in  addition  six  other  plays  which 
had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime. 
The  volume  was  the  second  {not  the  first)  impression  of  the 
Third  Folio.  The  first  impression,  which  has  the  imprint, 
<  London.  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde  1667,^  reproduces 
the  thirty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  the  First  and  Second 
Folios.  The  second  impression  has  a  new  title-page  running: — 
*  M^  William  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  original  copies.  The 
third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven 
Playes,  never  before  printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre.  The  London  Prodigall.  The  History  of  Thomas 
L''.  Cromwell.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locrine.     Printed  for  P.  C:    London^  166/^? 

The  seven  '  Playes  never  before  printed  in  Folio '  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  new  paginations  and  new 
signatures.  The  text  of  Pericles  fills  ten  leaves,  of  which  the 
first  six  belong  to  a  quire  signed  *  a ',  and  the  second  four  to 
a  quire  signed  'b'.  The  pagination  runs  1-20.  The  intro- 
ductory heading  runs : — <  The  much  admired  Play  called 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  with  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  History,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince, 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare,  and  published  in  his  life  time.' 
Chetwinde's  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  of  1(^3^,  but  there  are 
many  conjectural  alterations.     For  the  first  time  the  play  is 
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divided  into  five  Acts,  and  the  first  scene  is  headed  Actus 
Primus :  Scena  Prima.  There  is  no  further  indication  of  scenes. 
For  the  first  time  there  also  appears  a  list  of  drainatis  personae. 
This  is  placed  under  the  heading  '  The  Actors  Names '  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  It  is  imperfect  and  there  are  curious  errors. 
The  daughter  of  Antiochus,  who  is  unnamed  in  the  play,  is 
called  'Hesperides'  from  the  figurative  language  of  i.  i.  27. 
<  Philoten,  daughter  to  Cleon  ',  who  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  action,  is  included  in 
the  list.  ^  Dionyza  '  is  miscalled  *  Dionysia  ',  and  Mytilene  is 
misspelt  Metaline. 

The  play  oi  Pericles  is  as  completely  separated  from  what 
follows  it  in  the  Third  Folio,  as  from  what  precedes  it,  The 
London  Prodigally  which  succeeds  Pericles^  opens  a  new  set  of 
signatures  and  a  new  pagination,  which  are  both  continuous  to 
the  end  of  the  volume. '  It  was  clearly  the  original  intention 
of  the  publisher  Chetwinde  to  add  to  the  Folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  Pericles  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
appendix  so  as  to  admit  the  six  other  plays  is  shown  by  the 
signatures  and  new  pagination  to  have  been  an  afterthought. 

The  Fourth  Folio  of  1585-  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  The  Fourth 
impression  of  the  Third  Folio  of  \66\.  Pericles  figures  in  the  °  or<^P"nr- 
same  place  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not  begin  a  new 
pagination  ;  the  piece  is  paged  continuously  with  the  tragedies. 
The  signatures  throughout  the  volume  are  also  continuous 
and  are  quite  regular.  The  list  of  dramatis  personae — '  The 
Actors  Names  ' — is  found  at  the  head  of  the  play,  instead  of 
at  the  end  as  in  the  Third  Folio. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Rowe's  text. 

'  The  concluding  section  of  the  volume  consists  of  fifty  leaves,  irregularly 
signed,  thus  :— *  **,  %*  ****,  in  fours  j  ^ A,  ^B,  in  sixes ;  HC— t^,  in 
fours  J  ^G,  six  leaves. 
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The  two 
editions  of 
1734- 


Malone's 
revised  text. 


works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  17 14),  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Pericles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  go  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles^  together  with  the  spurious  plays,  from  their 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Although  Theobald  did 
not  reprint  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1733),  he 
was  a  careful  student  of  it,  as  manuscript  notes  by  him  in 
extant  copies  of  the  16^0  and  161  y  editions  amply  show  (see 
Nos.  XLIX  and  LXV  infra). 

Two  rival  reprints  in  1 2mo  of  the  Fourth  Folio  version 
of  Pericles  appeared  in  London  in  1734,  independently 
of  any  collective  edition.  One  of  these  (<  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre  by  Shakespear,'  sixty  pages)  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Walker  at  the  Shakespear's  Head.  The  other 
('  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  By  Mr.  William  Shakespear,' 
sixty-seven  pages)  was  'printed  for  J.  Tonson  and  the 
rest  of  the  Proprietors '.  To  Tonson's  edition  was  prefixed 
an  advertisement  by  William  Chetwood,  prompter  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  challenging  Walker's  pretensions  to 
print  this  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  <  from  copies  made 
use  of  at  the  Theatre '  j  Chetwood  denounced  Walker's  text 
as  '  useless,  pirated,  and  maimed  '.  But  Tonson's  version  is 
little  better  than  his  rival's.  Pericles  was  not  republished  again 
until  Malone  printed  it  (in  178  o)  with  all  the  doubtful  pieces 
in  his  <  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of 
1778  '.  Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 

It   was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.   Richard  Farmer  that 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  1793,  and  only  one  editor,  Thomas 
Keightley — in  i%6\ — has  excluded  it  since. 
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known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  17 14),  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Pericles  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose,  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  go  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles^  together  with  the  spurious  plays,  from  their 
editions  of  Shakesoeare's  works.      Althoueh   Theobald  did 
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Page  353  section  v,  line  J, /or  twenty-two  copies  read  twenty-three  copies. 
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Pericles  was  first  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  1793,  and  only  one  editor,  Thomas 
Keightley — in   18^4 — has  excluded  it  since. 


None  of  the  six  quarto  editions  of  Pericles  are  common,  Census  of 
but  the  number  of  extant  copies  of  each  varies  greatly.  In  *^°p'"' 
no  case  do  more  than  twenty-two  copies  of  any  one  edition 
seem  now  traceable.  Oi  the  fourteen  copies  dated  KJ09 
which  are  known,  nine  belong  to  the  <  En/er  Gower  '  (first) 
impression,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume,  and  five  to 
the  <  En^r  Gower  '  (second)  impression.  The  edition  of  1611 
is  scarcer  than  any  other  ;  only  two  copies  are  traceable.  The 
i(Ji9  edition  is  the  commonest.  At  least  twenty-three  extant 
copies  are  now  identifiable.  Of  the  16^0  edition,  which 
exists  in  two  impressions  with  different  imprints,  some  sixteen 
copies  are  enumerated  below,  seven  of  which  bear  the  shorter 
imprint,  nine  the  longer.  The  claim  that  has  been  put 
forward  in  behalf  of  the  1^30  short-imprint  edition  to 
extreme  scarcity  seems  barely  justified.  The  edition  of  1535- 
is  again  fairly  common  j  nineteen  copies  are  described  below. 
A  singularly  large  number  of  the  extant  copies  of  all  editions 
passed  through  the  hands  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Oi  the  six  quarto  editions,  at  least  seventy-four  copies  Distribution 
survive  in  all.    A  fourth  of  that  number  has  changed  hands  of  °  *^°P'^*- 
late  years  and  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  present  owners.     Half 
of  the  untraced   copies  are  doubtless  in  America.     0(  the 
fifty-seven   copies   of  which   the  present   ownership  is   now 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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and  one  is  in  Germany.  Of  the  British  copies  no  less  than 
twenty-one  are  in  public  libraries,  eight  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  four  each  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  twenty-six  traceable  American 
copies  eleven  are  in  public  libraries. 
Prices.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  quarto  edition  of  Pericles 

was  £17  ly  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence,  in 
i89(J,  for  an  exemplar  of  the  160^  edition,  at  John  Chaloner 
Smith's  sale. 

Copies  of  later  editions,  when  they  have  been  offered 
for  sale  of  late  years,  have  not  fetched  very  high  prices.  In 
190 1  an  unbound  copy  of  the  161^  edition  at  Sotheby's 
brought  ;fioo  (February  25-),  and  a  copy  of  the  16^  f  edition 
^d5  (May  1 5).'  Many  fair  copies  of  the  four  latest  quartos 
have  changed  hands  for  £1  y  and  vmder. 

The  Edition  In  each  of  the  two  impressions  of  Gosson's  edition  of 

a  ^^d  in      ^^^^   ^^^  leaves  in    quite  perfect  copies   number    thirty-six. 

The  signatures  run   A-I  in  fours.      The  last  leaf  is  blank. 

The  text  starts  on   A  2   recto  and  ends  on  1 3  verso.     The 

pages  are  unnumbered.     Facsimiles  of  the  two  impressions  of 

I  (Jo 9  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  were  privately  issued  m  1862  and  1871 

respectively,  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Copies  with  The  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced 

'Enrer'        jj^  ^j^jg  volumc,  mcasurcs  7yt"  X  Stt"-     It  is  inlaid,  and  forms 

caHed^l'iRsT  P^^^  ^f  a  volumc  of  scvcu  Shakespearean  quartos  which  were 

Quarto  I.     bound  together  by  Malone  and  labelled  '  Shakespeare  Old 

No.  I.  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    The  volume,  which  is  numbered  Malone  34, 

rSalone)       op^ns  with  Lucrece^  i  f  94  j  and  is  followed  by  the  Somiets,  160^ 

copy.  (Aspley  imprint);   by  Hamlet^  1607  -^  by  Lovers  Labour "^s  Lost^ 

15-98  J  by  this  edition  of  Pericles^  \6o^  \  by  the  1^19  edition 

of  Pericles'^  and  by  A  To  rk  shire  Tragedy^  160%. 

'  At  a  London  sale  on  November  14,  i<^78,  a  i6'^<)  copy  was  sold  in 
a  bundle  of  eleven  other  plays  for  5-/.  6d.  Another  copy,  at  the  Thomas 
Pearson  sale  (May-June,  1788),  fetched  sixpence. 
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The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  6-^"x  4",  has  The  edition 
been   roughly   cut   down    and    inlaid    in    paper    measuring  0^1509(1). 
8^"  X  d-pg".     The  leaves  number  thirty -five.     Some  head-lines  g^°J/* 
and  initial  letters  have  been  injured.     The  title-page  has  been  xMuseum 
torn.      It   is   leather-backed  with   marbled   cardboard   sides.  <^opy- 
The  pressmark  is  C.  1 2.  h.  y.     This  copy  has  been  reproduced 
in  Shakspere-Quarto  Facsimiles  (So.  21),  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  P.  Z.  Round,  i8  8d. 

The  copy  in   the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  No.  ill. 
Cambridge,  measures  7-'  x  yf ",  and  wants  the  last  blank  leaf;  ^^p^'' 
it  consists  of  thirt}^-five  leaves  instead  of  thirt)^-six. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Huth's  copy  in  perfect  condition,  consisting  No.  iv. 
of  thirty-six  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of  ^"^^  ^^^''■ 
the  present  owner,  at  the  sale  of  George  Daniel's  library  in 
July,  1 8  ^4,  through  the  bookseller  Lilly,  for  ^8  4.  It  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Daniel,  at  Heber's  sale,  in  1834 
for  ^18.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis, 
and  has  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end,  and  on  the  title-page 
the  autograph  in  contemporary  hand  of '  Scipio  Squyer  y.  Maij 
ido[9]'. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester-  No.  v. 
shire,   was   acquired    about    175-0    by    Charles   Jennens   (the  topsail 
virtuoso  and  friend  of  Handel),  who  in  1773  bequeathed  it  ^^^^' 
with  his  property  at  Gopsall  to  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
ancestor   of   the   present   owner.      It   measures    y^"  x  77^''- 
Leaf  F4   is   supplied   in   manuscript.      The    leaves    number 
thirty-four  only. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  No.  vi. 
Street,  London,  which  measures  7—'  x  Stt\  ^^s  acquired  about  Murraycopy. 
1 8  21  by  John  Murray,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

The  interesting  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  in  the  Boston  No.  vil. 
Pubhc  Library  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  ^3'^°"  "'P)' 
it  bears.     At  Steevens'  sale  in  1800  it  was  bought  for   the  Hc  Libi 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  collection  for  £1  zs.  od.     At  the  Duke's  u.s.a. 
sale   in    1 8 1 2  it  fetched  £1    i  ^s.   o^.,  and  was  acquired   by 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  whose  autogTaph  and  book-plate  are 
both   inserted   in   it.      At   Jolley's   sale   in    1844    it   passed 
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The  Edition 
OF  1^09  (I). 


No.  VIII. 
Mr.  W.  A. 
White's 
copy,  New 
YorkjU.S.A. 


No.  IX. 

Mr.  E. 
Dwight 
Church's 
copy,  New 
York,U.S.A. 

Copies  with 

'  Eneer ' 

opening, 

called 

Second 

Quarto  II. 

No.  X. 

British 

Museum 

copy. 

No.  XI. 

Devonshire 

copy. 


No.  XII. 
Hamburg 
copy. 


through  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  for  £17,  to  the 
American  collector,  T.  P.  Barton,  whose  books  were  presented 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1870.  The  copy,  which  is 
slightly  foxed,  is  half-bound  in  old  red  morocco. 

Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  who  owns  a  first  impres- 
sion of  1(^09,  purchased  it  for  £60  from  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins  of  Chipstead,  which  was  sold  on  July  20, 
1889.  It  measures  <5f|-'' x  4-|-",  and  is  bound  in  morocco.  It 
belonged  at  one  time  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears ;  but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Steevens  copy 
sold  at  his  sale  in  1800,  which  is  now  in  the  Barton  collec- 
tion (see  No.  VII). 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick 
Locker  Lampson  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of 
New  York.  It  measures  6~'  x  y"  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco 
by  Bedford.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Tite,  at 
whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  ^ff  3  10s.  od. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (pressmark  C.  34.  k.  36)  is  bound 
in  red  russia,  and  stamped  on  the  side  with  the  arms  of  David 
Garrick,  who  was  the  former  owner.  It  measures  6^"  x  j~'. 
The  top  edges  are  planed  and  the  title  has  been  repaired. 
This  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  Shakspere-Quarto  Fac- 
similes (No.  22),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  Round,  i%%6. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy  belonged  to  the  actor, 
John  Philip  Kemble,  who  purchased  it  at  Dr.  Richard  Wright's 
sale  in  1787  for  nine  shillings.  It  bears  upon  its  title-page  in 
Kemble's  autograph  the  words,  '  Collated  and  perfect.  J.  P.  K. 
1798.'  It  has  been  inlaid,  and  bound  up  with  the  1 5*94  edition 
of  Lucrece^  and  early  editions  of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean 
plays — Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^  ^^^'^'^  The  London  Prodigally 
1(^0 f  j  Locrine^  i5'9f  j  '^^^  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^ 
1600.     The  volume  is  lettered  outside,  '  Plays  ^ol.  cxxi.' 

The  copy  in  the  Public  Library  of  Hamburg,  which 
measures  j^z'  x  fv  >  is  bound  up  witli  thirteen  other  con- 
temporary quartos,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back  Jnglicana  Varia. 
It  is  the  third  item  in  the  volume.  The  eleventh  is  a  copy  of 
the  id09  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustus^  which  is  believed  to  be 
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unique.     The   ninth    is  George  Wilkins'  Miseries  of  Inforst  The  Edition 
Marriage^   1607'  of  1609  (II). 

A    perfect    copy    of   thirty-six     leaves,    belonging    to  No.  xiii. 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  measures  6y"  x  y|".     It  is  unbound,  Mr.Marsden 
and  with  it  is  stitched  up  Samuel  Daniel's  The  ^een^s  Jrcadia  copy^u.s.A. 
[1606).     On  the  title-page  are  the  autographs  of  two  former 
owners,  <  Edw.  Palmer '  and '  Jno.  Fenn ',  1782.    The  latter  was 
Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  editor  of  the  *  Past  on  Letters',  who 
owned  the  1(^24  edition  of  Lucrece  (Census  No.  XXII).     The 
copy  was  bought  for  the  present  owner  at  the  sale  of  John 
Chaloner  Smith's  library,  on  February  12,  189^,  for  ^^171. 

A  defective  copy  was  sold  at  Halliwell-[Phillipps']  sale,  No.  xiv. 
July  I,  1889,  for  £iQ.  The  title  is  a  modern  reprint,  and  ^"n^^^jf 
leaves  A  4  and  I  are  wanting.^  [p^iiUpps' ] 

The  i5i  I  edition  has  the  same  number  of  leaves  (thirty-  copy. 
six)  in  its  perfect  condition  as  in  the  case  of  the  1^09  edition.  The  edition 
which  it  reprints.     The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.     C  2  is  ^'^  ^ 
unmarked,  and  the  last  leaf  is  blank.     It  is  without  pagination. 

Only  two  copies  are  known,  and  only  one  is  complete. 
The  British  Museum  owns  the  imperfect  one.  The  complete 
copy  is  in  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry's  library,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  37)  which  measures  No.  xv. 
77V' x4t"  ^^s  acquired  on  November  9,  i8y8,  from  James 


*  The  remaining  items,  of  which  a  list  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  Spitzer,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  plays  which  were 
published  between  \6o6  and  16^09.  "P^^  abbreviated  titles  are  :  i.  Chapman's 
Duke  ofByron^  i6o2>  5  1.  Heywood's  '  If  you  know  not  me  ',  160%  ;  3.  Fericles^ 
16^09  •  4.  Tourneur's  Re^cengers  Jragaedte^  i6oj  ;  5".  Ti^e  Tragedie  of  NerOy 
1601  ;  6.  Barnes'  Divils  Charter^  i6oj  ;  7.  Historie  of  Orlando  Furioso^  ^')99'-) 
8.  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  (date  cut  off);  9.  Wilkins'  Miseries,  i6oj  ^  10. 
Dekker's  Whore  of  Babylon,  i6oj  ^  11,  Marlowe's  Faustus,  16^09;  iz.  The 
Retume  from  Femassus,  1606^  15.  Middleton's  u4  Mad  World,  160%;  14. 
T[homas]  P[ope]  G[oodwine]'s  Historie  of  Blanchardine,  1797  (unique). 

^  Copies  of  the  i6'o9  edition  were  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, White  Knights,  in  18 19  (for  fji.  5-/.  od.),  of  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
in  1815  (for  ^9  9^.  odX  and  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  with  title-page  in  facsimile, 
in  1 8 5-4  (for  £11).  There  is  no  means  of  identifying  them  precisely  with  any 
of  the  traceable  copies. 


British 

Museum 

copy. 
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Orchard  Halliwell[-Phillipps],and  was  by  him  identified  with  the  TheEdition 
one  sold  by  auction  for  £1^  3/.  6ri.  at  James  Edwards'  first  sale  °^  ^'^"• 
in  1 8  04.  A  note  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  pasted  in  a  fly-leaf 
runs: — <  Although  the  present  volume  wants  two  leaves  in  sheet  D 
(unless  indeed  the  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  printer, 
the  catchwords  being  right)  it  is  of  great  literary  curiosity  and 
importance,  being  not  only  unique  but  unused  by  and  unknown 
to  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  only  one 
who  even  names  it,  at  first  with  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and 
afterwards  only  on  my  information.  The  present  is  no  doubt 
Edwards'  copy  which  sold  in  1804  for  what  was  in  those 
days  the  large  price  of  £1 4,  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
disappeared  until  purchased  privately  by  me.'  Signatures 
D  2  and  D  3  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced  by  two 
blank  leaves.  This  copy  was  facsimiled  for  private  circulation 
in  1 8  tf  8  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  Halliwell[-Phillipps']  direction. 

The    complete    copy    belonging    to   Mr.  Perry,   which  No.  xvi. 
measures  dy'x4-|-",  was  purchased  privately  by  him  of  Mr.  u^g'^'^^^^' 
Maurice  Jonas,  of  London,  in  1 8  9  5.     It  is  bound  by  Riviere 
in  red  morocco,  and  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves.     The  last 
blank  page  has  disappeared. 

The  edition  of  1619  formed  the  third  and  concluding  The  edition 
section  of  a  volume  which  opened  with  a  reprint  of  the  two  °^  ^*^^9- 
parts  of  The  Whole  Contention  between  the  two  famous  houses 
Lancaster  and  TorJ^  Those  two  plays  occupy  the  leaves  signed 
A-Q^in  fours,  <  The  First  Part '  filling  A  2-H4  verso,  and  *  The 
Second  Part '  I-Q^  verso.  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  on  an 
imsigned  inserted  leaf  following  Q£.  The  text  of  Pericles 
opens  on  a  leaf  signed  R,  and  runs  regularly  in  fours  to  the 
verso  of  Bbi.  Bb2  in  perfect  copies  is  blank.  Pericles 
thus  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves  without  pagination.  The 
Pericles  portion  of  the  volume  is  usually  found  detached  and 
separately  bound.  The  title-page  of  The  Whole  Contention  has 
no  date.  That  of  Pericles  is  dated  KJ19,  and  runs  thus: — 
The  Late,  |  And  much  admired  Play,  |  Called,  (  Pericles, 
Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  With  the  true  J{elation  of  the  whole  ///-[story, 
aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  |  the  saide  Prince.  |  Written  by 
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The  Edition 
OF  i6ig. 

Copies 
attached  to 
The  JJ^}ok 
Contention. 

No.  XVII. 
British 
Museum 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
New  York 
Public 
Library. 


No.  XIX. 
Virginia 
University 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  XX. 
Mr.  E.  D. 
Church's 
(Rowfanr) 
copy. 


No.  XXI. 
Huth  copy. 

Detached 
copies. 

No.  xxri. 


W.  Shakespeare.  |  Printed  for  T.  P.  idip.  |  There  is  a  device 
on  the  title  with  the  motto  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  38),  which 
measures  7t/'  x  Tfi")  still  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  which 
the  first  portion  is  occupied  by  The  Whole  Contention  (in  two 
parts).  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  missing.  Two  blank 
leaves  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention  and  the  opening  of  the  text  oi  Pericles.  The 
latter  play  fills  thirty-three  leaves  instead  of  thirty-four. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  on  the  front 
cover  is  stamped  the  arms  of  David  Garrick,  the  former  owner. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  fine  condition  is  bound  without  title-page 
with  the  1 61 9  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.  Its  earlier 
owners  have  been  C.  W.  Loscombe,  F.S.A.,  at  whose  sale  in 
1 8  f  4  it  fetched  £11  i  ys.  od.  \  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  at 
whose  sale  in  185-6  it  fetched ^6  7/.  (>d. ;  and  Sir  William  Tite, 
at  whose  sale  in  1874  it  fetched  ^21,  and  was  bought  for  the 
Lenox  collection. 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottetown  is  bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  The  Whole 
Contention  and  some  other  early  quarto  plays.  The  volume 
was  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  son-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-18 26),  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  copy,  lacking  the  title-page,  but  bomid  up  as  published 
with  the  1619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention .^  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York,  was 
formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson.     It  measures  7^'  x  ff ". 

In  no  other  known  copies  does  Pericles  retain  its  original 
shape  of  supplement  to  The  Whole  Contention. 

In  Mr.  Huth's  library,  though  Pericles.,  1^19,  is  separately 
bound,  the  copy  of  The  Whole  Contention  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  preserved  in  separate  binding  in  the  same  collection. 

A  detached  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  1 2.  h.  6) 
was  formerly  in  the  library  of  George  Steevens,  whose  auto- 
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graph  is  on  the  title-page.     It  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  1800  for  The  edition 
lyj.     The   page   measures  vV^sV'y    i^  is  inlaid  on   paper  ^^^^^9- 

n,easurmg8A"x«A".  !^^ 

The   copy   in   the   Malone   collection   at  the   Bodleian  j^r^  xxiii 
Library,  which  measures   6^^'  x  4— '  (Malone  34),  is  inlaid,  Bodleian 
and  was  bomid  up  by  2^Ialone  with  his  copy  of  the   ido?  *^^py* 
edition  of  Pericles^  and  five  other  early  quartos  as  described 
above  (No.  I). 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  No.  xxiv. 
Cambridge,  measures  7^  x  tF-  ^^^'"  '°^^- 

A  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  xx  v. 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  measuring  6^"  x  4-|-",  belonged  ^>^^  *^°P>'- 
to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  has  written  on  the  title-page  a  manuscript 
note  '[The  Name  at  length  is  to  the  edit.  1609]'  below  the 
words  '  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare '. 

A  copy  belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  is  at  Gopsall  in  the  No.  xxvi. 
collection  formed  by  Charles  Jennens.     It  measures  7-|-"x  5--^".  Gopsall  copy. 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde-  No.  xxvii. 
gate,   M.P.,   at  Arbury,  bound   up  with  five   other   quarto  ^^^  Arbury 
plays,  viz.    Sir  John    Oldcastle^    i  doo  j    A    Torkshire    Tragedy^ 
idi9  5  Birth  of  Merlin^  i66z-^  Lovers  Lab  our  ^s  Lost  and  Muce- 
dorus^   166%. 

A   detached  copy   of  Pericles^  i<^i9>   is   in  the   Lenox  No.xxviii. 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  as  well  as  the  p".°^  "^°'~ 

_  J  '  lection 

copy  attached  to  The  Whole  Contention  (1(^19).  New  York. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  No.  xxix. 
Library  is  clean,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Charles  Barton  copy, 
Lewis.     The  title-page  has  been  repaired.  lie  library, 

A   copy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  J.  O.  Halliwell  u.s.a. 
[-Phillipps]  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence.     The  No.  xxx. 
margins   are   much   cut   down,  but   the  text  is  perfect  and  cop7ci) 
measures  6^"  x  \^\     The  volume  is  bound  by  W.  Pratt,  and 
consists  of  thirt}^-four  leaves.     The  title  is  defective. 

A  second  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Perry,  in  a  perfect  con-  No.  xxxr. 
dition,   forms   part   of   a    volume    containing    eight    other  \l^^/^\ 
Shakespearean  quartos,  which  was  found  in  a  German  library 
in   1902.     It   is   bound   in  seventeenth-century  calf,  and  is 
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The  Edition  of 

No.  XXXII. 
Folger  copy. 
No.  XXXIII. 
Furness  copy. 
Untraced  copies. 


No.  XXXIV. 
Roxburghe-Tite- 
Gaisfoid  copy. 


No.  XXXV. 
Cosens  copy. 

No.  XXXVI. 
Crawford  copy. 

No.  XXXVII. 
Warwick  copy. 


No.  XXXVIII. 
Stevens  copy. 


No.  XXXIX. 

Burton-Griswold 

copy. 


Stamped  on  the  side  with  the  name  of  a  seventeenth-century 
collector,  Edward  Gwynn/ 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  Folger,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
copy  is  imperfect.^ 

The  present  ownership  of  the  following  copies,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  some  already 
enumerated,  cannot  be  positively  stated : — 

A  copy,  bound  in  olive  morocco,  belonging  successively 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  to  William  Nanson  Lettsom 
(i79<J-i8<J5'),  at  whose  sale  in  iS^y  it  fetched  £<)  if/.  Qd.\ 
it  was  resold  at  the  Tite  sale,  in  1 8  74,  to  A.  Russell  Smith  for 
£S  I  f-*"-  o^.,  and  at  the  Thomas  Gaisford  sale,  on  April  23,  1890, 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  for  ^30.  It  has  autograph  notes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  a  few  manuscript  annotations  transcribed 
from  Theobald's  copy  by  Lettsom. 

F.  W.  Cogens'  copy,  bound  by  Riviere,  sold  November  1 1, 
1890,  with  all  faults,  to  Bernard  Quaritch  for  £1 2  yx.  od. 

Copy  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  sold  March  12, 
1 8  9 1 ,  to  Quaritch  for  £1 7  ;  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford. 

The  copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  acquired 
c.  1 8(^7,  through  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  by  George  Guy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  (1818-93),  was  disposed  of  to  an 
American  purchaser  in  i%<)6. 

An  unbound  detached  copy,  sold  at  a  miscellaneous  sale 
at  Sotheby's,  on  February  25-,  1901,  with  minute  fragments  of 
the  date  rubbed  off,  but  otherwise  perfect,  ending  B  b  i,  was 
purchased  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,  for  /loo. 

The  American  actor,  W.  E.  Burton,  who  died  m  1 8  5o, 
owned  a  copy  which  was  afterwards  in  the  library  of 
Almon  W.  Griswold  of  New  York. 

*  Gwynn  seems  to  have  collected  a  valuable  library  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  his  full  name  is  usually  stamped  on  the  front  side  cover  of  his 
books.  A  collection  of  royal  proclamations,  dating  between  KJ34,  and  i66iy 
in  the  British  Museum,  jod.  h.  11,  is  in  a  calf  binding,  stamped  in  this  manner 
with  Gwynn's  name. 

=  Mr.  Furness'  copy  resembles  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Asa  I. 
Fish  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  title  of  the  16^0  edition  runs: — <  The  late,  and  The  edition  of 
much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  ^^3°- 
the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  adventures,  and 
fortunes  of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will:  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  device  with  the  motto  In  domino  confido^  as  in  the 
1(^3  2  edition  of  Lucrece.  The  imprint  is  given  in  two  different 
forms.  On  some  copies  it  appears  as  <  london,  |  Printed  by 
/.  N.  for  ]{.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  |  at  his  shop  in  Cheapside^ 
at  the  signe  of  the  |  Bible.  i<^3o.  I  The  other  imprint  is: 
LONDON,  I  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  I{^  B.  16^0.  |  The  signatures 
run  A-I2  in  fours.  The  leaves  number  thirty-four  without 
pagination.  Sig.  E2  is  wrongly  printed  D2.  Leaf  B4  is 
marked.  Usually  the  signatures  Hi  and  1 2  are  omitted. 
The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  1 2. 

Copies  with  the  short  imprint  are  reckoned  the  more  Copies  with  the 
valuable,  though  they  seem  to  be  almost  as  frequently  met  ^"o^f  i^pr^t, 
with  as  those  with  the  long  imprint. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  40),  which  measures  No.  XL. 
6^'  X  4|-",  was  acquired  on  November  9,  185-8,  from  J.  O.  Halli-  2""^^  Museum 
well[-Phillipps],   who  has   inserted   this   manuscript  note: —  *^°^^' 
'  Most  copies  of  this  edition  vary  considerably  in  the  title-page. 
See  my  other  copy  which  has  quite  a  different  imprint.     The 
present  is  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique.'     The  top  of  leaf  C  3 
has  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  No.  XLi. 
Albert    Museum    at    South   Kensington   measures   y-f"  x  y|".  ^^^^  '^^py- 
Inside  the  cover  is  pasted  a   manuscript  note,  presented  to 
Dyce  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  pointing  out  the  rarity  of  the 
short  imprint. 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  measures  No.  xlii. 
6y^"  X  f\  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco.     It  was  presented  E«iipburgh 
to  the  University  in  1872  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  has     "^'"'^""^  *^°py- 
inserted  a  note  describing  its  excessive  rarity. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  XLiir. 
Library  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Richard  Heber,  Ne'J^Yo°k^Pubiic 
and  was  sold  in  1 8  5-7,  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  E.  V.  Utter-  Library. 
son,  for  four  guineas. 
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University  copy. 
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Lenox  collection. 
New  York  Public 
Library. 
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Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
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The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phiilipps]  in 
185-8  for  £s  I2S.  6d.^  and  was  bound  in  green  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

Of  two  untraced  copies,  one  was  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in 
1874,  to  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent,  for  four  guineas, 
and  the  other  at  the  sale  of  A.  G.  Lamb,  of  Dundee,  February  7, 
1898,  to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  £\  i  f/.  ad. 

A  copy,  with  the  longer  imprint,  in  the  British  Museum 
(C.  34.  k.  39)  measures  f^'x  7i".     It  belonged  to  Garrick. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  belonged  to  Malone 
(Malone  222).   It  is  bound  up  with  other  pieces,  and  measures 

A  copy  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  1 8  7  2.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  five  guineas  for  it.  The  copy  belonged  to  Theobald,  who 
has  placed  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — *  Collated  w'"* 
an  Old  edition  exactly  w^''  the  same  Title  Printed  for  T.  P. 
1519.  L.  Theobald.'  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is 
another  note,  signed  by  Theobald,  stating  that  he  had  collated 
it  also  with  the  edition  of  1(^09,  which  he  calls  <  another  old 
Edition  '.  Marks  of  Theobald's  collation  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  The  title-page  and  a  few  leaves  are  mended. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  measures  7--'  x  ^~  and  is 
bound  in  morocco,  three  leaves  from  another  copy  of  the 
same  edition  are  pasted  down  \  they  show  slight  discrepancies 
of  typography,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  first  rough 
proof;  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  wrong  letters  than 
appear  in  the  ordinary  copies. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  measures  j-  x  j^\ 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles 
Aldis. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  May,  185-7,  for 
^j-,  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Bedford.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  title-page  has  been  clipped. 
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Private  American   owners   include   Mr.    H.    C.  Folger,  The  Edition  of 
junior,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness,  of  Wallingford,  ^^^°- 
Penns\4vania,  whose  copy  is  imperfect.  ^°-  ^^^^• 

A  •  1         4-1-  1        •  ^  t     r'        Foleer  copy. 

A   copy   m  the   Tite   sale   m   1874  was  purchased  for  No  Liv. 
jf4  I  ox.  od.  by  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent.  Furness  copy. 

The  title-page  of  the  1535-  edition  is  identical  with  that  n^^lv'^t^'co 
of  1630  save  that  <  Said  Prince '  now  appears  in  place  of  <  Sayd  j^^  edition  of^^ 
Prince ' :  while  Shakespeare's  name  is  now  given  as  '  W.  Shake-  153  j. 
speare  '  instead  of  <  Will  Shakespeare ',  and  there  is  the  fresh 
imprint,  *  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Cotes,    i<^3  5'.'      The 
number  of  leaves  is  thirty-four  as  in  the  KJ30  edition.     There 
is  no  pagination.      The  signatures  run  A-I2  in  fours.      B4 
is  marked,  but  1 2  is  omitted.     There  is  the  same  printer's 
device   as  in  the    1^19   issue,   with    the  motto   Heb.  Ddim. 
Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  41)  measures  No.  LVI.    British 
6^""  X  5-^".     The  binding  is  in  red  russia,  and  some  of  the  ^^'"eum  copy. 
leaves  are  closely  shaved. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  numbered  Malone  87/.     It  No.  Lvii. 
measures  7f "  x  St\  ^^^  is  bound  separately  in  nineteenth-  ^^^1^^^"  ^opy. 
century  binding.    It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Malone 
collection. 

Other   copies   are  in   the  Capell   collection  (measuring  No.  Lviii. 
7t"  X  y")  ^^^  in  ^^  Howley  Harrison  Library  at  Canterbury  S^^^ljx^' Canter- 
Cathedral.  ^  butyCathedralcopy. 

The  copy  at  Bridgewater  House,  the  propert}^  of  the  No.  lx.    Bridge- 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  forms  part  of  the  library  originally  brought  "^^^^  ^°^"^  *^°py- 
together  by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater  [1622- 
168 5).     The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  down,  and  the  copy 
measures  6-^'"x4.}'\ 

A  copy  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  which  is  now  No.  lxi. 
in   the   Britwell   library,   was  sold   for  £1  s   at  the  sale  of  ^"tweli  copy. 
W.  H.  Crawford's  Lakeland  library,  March  12,  1891.     It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Halliwell[-PhiUipps]. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Pubhc  No.  LXii. 
Library^    has    on    the    title-page    an    early    transcript    note  New°Yo°kTubiic 
running:  <  Left  by  Sir  George  Etherege  [something obliterated  Library. 
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copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  LXV.    Furness 
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No.  LXVI.    White 
copy,  U.S.A. 
No.  LXVII.  Folger 
copy,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  LXVIII. 
Titc  copy. 
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Sewall  copy. 


Nos.  LXX,  LXXI. 
Odschs  copies. 


No.  LXXII. 
Tyrrell  copy. 


No.  LXXIII. 
No.  LXXIV. 


and  undecipherable]  1(^89.'      Etherege   the   dramatist   died 
in  16^1. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Mr.  Perry's  copy,  which  was  acquired  with  the  Halliwell 
[-Phillipps]  collection  of  Shakespearean  rarities  in  1895-, 
measures  7^'  x  yf".  It  has  the  book-plates  of  Sir  Francis 
Freeling  and  John  Kershaw,  and  some  manuscript  notes  by 
Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  possesses  an  imperfect  copy,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Theobald,  who  has  inserted 
many  marginal  notes. 

Other    American    owners    are   Mr.   W.    A.   White,  of 
Brooklyn ;    and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  of  New  York. 

The  ownership  of  the  following  seven  copies  has  not 
been  traced  with  certainty : — 

The  Tite  copy,  bound  by  Bedford,  was  sold  to  Ellis  and 
White  in  1 8  74  for  £6  1  os.  od. 

A  copy  bound  in  half-calf  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  SewalPs  library  by  Bang"s  &  Co.  of  New  York 
in  January,  1897,  for  £1^. 

Two  copies  belonging  to  F.  W.  Cosens  were  sold 
Nov.  II,  1890,  to  Messrs.  Pickering;  one  bound  by  Zaehns- 
dorf  in  morocco  for  ^14  5-/.  od.  j  the  other,  with  head-lines  cut 
into,  for  £1 2  fs.  od, 

A  copy  belonging  to  Lieut.-Col.  Walter  R.  Tyrrell  was 
sold  at  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods',  Dec.  7,  1 89 1,  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
the  London  bookseller,  for  ^8  i  j/.  od, 

A  copy,  unboimd,  was  sold  July  18,  1900,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  ^f  2 1  i  o/.  od. 

A  large  and  unwashed  copy,  bound  in  morocco  by 
Riviere,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  May  id,  1901,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  £66^  the  highest  price  which  this  edition  has 
yet  reached. 
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THE  LATE, 


And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,  Prince 

of  Tyre. 

Wich  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hirtorfc,- 
aducnturcs,and  fbrtuiici  of  the  faid  Prince; 

As  alfo. 
The  no  lefTc  firange^and  worthy  accidents, 
ifithcEirihand  Lifc,of  his  Daughter 
CMAKIAN  A, 

As  it  hath  been  diucrs  and  fundry  times  adcd  by 
his  Maicftics  Seruants,at  the  Globe  on 
theBanck-fidc. 

Ey  V7illiam  (^<^^^  Shakcfpeare. 


Imprinrecl  at  London  for  Henrj  Gefoft^^ndxi 
to  be  fold  at  the  figne  of  the  Sunne  in 
Pater-noftcr  row,  &c. 
I  6  o  ^, 


The  Play  of  Pericles 

Prince ol-  TyrcSCcu 
Enter  GowcT', 

O  fing  a  Song  that  old  was^fimg, 

From  a/h  es^auntient  Gvwtr  is  come, 

Aflumingmans  infinritics, 

To  glad  your  carc,and  pleafc  your  eyes*. 

It  hath  been  fung  at Fcaftiuals, 

On  Ember  eucs,and  Holydaycs : 

An  d  L  ord  $  and  Lady  es  in  their  hues, 

Haue  red  it  for  refloraducs  : 

The  purchafc  is  to  makeinen  glorious, 

T.t  honum  tjite  jinttejutm  eo  mthns : 

If  you^borne  in  thofe  latter  times. 

When  Witts  more  ripe,  accept  my  rimesj 

And  that  to  heare  an  old  man  (ing, 

May  to  your  Wi/hcs  pleafure  bring : 

I  life  would  wifli.and  that  I  mi^ht 

Wafteit  for  you,likcTaper  lignt. 

This  Ant  Itch  J  then  Antiechus  the  great,  . 

Buylt  vp  this  CitiCjfor  his  chicfeft  Seats, 

The  fayreft  in  all  SjnM. 

I  tell  you  what  mine  Authors  fay  e: 

This  King  vnto  him  toolcc  a  Pecrc, 

Who  dyed,and  left  a  female  heyre, 

So  buckfonie,blith,andfulioffacc. 

As  heauen  had  lent  her  all  his  grace : 

With  whom  tbe  Father  liking  tooke. 

And  her  to  Inceft  did  prouokc : 

Bad  child, worfc  father, to  intice  his  ownc 

Aa.  To 
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The  Pk^  of 

To  cullljOioiild  be  done  by  none ; 

But  cuftomc  what  they  did  begin, 

"Was  with  Ions;  vfc,account'd  no  linne  j 

Thcbeautic  ohhis  finfull  Darac, 

Made  many  Princes  thither  frame. 

To  fccicc  her  as  a  bedfellow, 

In  inary  age  pkafurcs,  play  fdlow : 

Which  to  preuent,hcmadcaLaw, 

To  keepe  her  ftjtl,and  men  in  awe ; 

That  who  To  askther  for  his  wife. 

His  Riddle  tould/not^oll  hi  jlifc : 

So  for  her  many  of  wight  did  die, 

As  y  ongrimmc  lookes  do  teftific. 

What  now  enfucs^to  the  iudgcmcnt  of  your  cyc, 

I  giuc  my  caufc,  who  bcft  can  i  uftiJic.  ^xk. 

Enter  tyfftt*o(hHS,Pri»ce  Terulsf,andffl!orvers, 
Ami.  Young  Prince  of  r^v^you  haue  at  large  recelucd 

The  danger  of  the  taskc  you  v  ndertakc. 

Per$.  I  liauc  (^c^vttocbus)  and  with  a  foule  cmboldned 

With  the  glory  oflier  pray fe,thinkc  death  no  hazard. 

In  this  en tcrprifeJ, 

Aftt.  Muntkcbring  in  our  daughter,clothcd  like  a  bride, 

For  cmbraccmcnts  cucn  of  fone  himfelfc  j 

At  whofc  conccptioii,ti!l  l^ttcinM  rained, 

Nature  this  dowry  gaue  '/to  glad  her  prcfence. 

The  Seanatc  houfc  of  Planets  all  did  fit. 

To  knit  in  her,  their  bcft  perfections. 

Enter  t^ntiochus  AaHfhter. 
Pfr.  See  where  flie  comcs,appareled  like  the  Spring, 
Graces  her  fubieds.and  her  thoughts  the  King, 
Of  cuery  Vertue  giucs  renownc  to  men  : 
Her  face  the  bookc  of  pray  fc$,  where  is  read, 
Nothing  but  curious  pleafurcs.as  from  thcncc> 
Sorrow  wcrccucr  ra£lc,and  teadic  wrath 
Could  ueuer  be  her  mildc  companion. 

You 
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P tricks  Trinee  df  Tyrf. 

You  Gods  that  made  me  man^and  fway  in  loufy 
Thathattc'enfiamdedcfireinni/  brcaf^ 
To  taftc  the  fruitc  of  yon  cclelliall  tree, 
(Or  die  in  th'aduenture)  b^cmyhelpes. 
As  I  am  fonne  and  feruant  toyour  will. 
To  compafTc  fuch  a  bondlcflc  IiappinefTe. 

jian.  Prince  Finclm. 

*Peri,  That  would  be  fonncto  great  Anti»chus, 

jint.  Before  thee  (landes  this  fairc  Hefperidts, 
Wiih  {golden  fruite,but  dangerous  to  be  toucht : 
For  Death  like  Dragons  hecrc  aflpright  thee  hard; 
Her  fa  ce  like  Heaucn,  inticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countlefTe  glory  j  which  defert  muft  gaine : 
And  which  without  defert,  becaufc  thine  eye 
Prcfumes  to  reach,all  the  whole  heape  muft  die  : 
Yon  fometirocs  famous  Princes,  Hkc  thy  fclfe^ 
Drawnc  by  rcport,aducntrous  by  de(ire. 
Tell  thee  with  fpcachlcflc  tongucs.and  fcmblancc  pale^ 
That  without  coiiering,  faue  yon  field  of  Starrcs, 
Hcerc  they  (land  Martyrs  flaine  in  Cuptds  Warres: 
Aiid  with  dead  checkeSjaduifc  thee  to  dcfift. 
For  going  on  deaths  net,  whom  none  refill, 

I'er.  ylntiechtu^  thankc  thec,who  hath  taught. 
My  frayle  mortalitic  to  know  it  fclfq 
And  by  thofcfcarcfuli  obieftcs,to  prepare 
This  bod y,like  to  them,to  what  I  muft : 
For  Death  remembered  lliould  be  like  a  myrrour. 
Who  tels  vs,lifc's  butbreath,to  truft  itctrour : 
lie  make  my  Will  then,and  as  fickcmen  doc, 
Who  know  the  World,feeHcauen,but  feelingwoe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  ioycs  as  earft  they  didj 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  n:en,as  eucry  Prince  llioulddoe', 
My  ritchc?  to  the  earch,from  whence  they  caraet 
But  my  vnfpotted  fire  of  Loue,to  you : 
Thus  rcdy  for  the  way  of  iitcor  death, 
J  wa)  te  tlic  fr.arpcft  hiow  {Ahttocku4 ) 

A  3.  Sc  or ninj 
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The  Pldj  of        . 

St.4>rfiingac{ince',rcacl  the  con clufion  then: 
WJ)ichrcad  and  not  expounded, tis  decreed, 
As  thcfe  before  thee.thou  thy  felfc  llialt  bleed. 

'Dftunh.  Of  all  fayd  yet,niayft  thou  proouc  profpcrouj. 
Of  all  fayd  yetj  wifh  thee  happincilc. 

Poi.  Like  a  bold  CliampionI  aHiime  thcLiflcs, 
Nor  aske  aduifc  of  any  other  thought, 
Butfaytlifulncflc  and  courage. 

The  Rtddle. 

I  am  no  Viper,  yet  J  jied 

On  mothcrffiedj  which  did  me  breed : 

J  JMght  a  Hnjbandj  in  ^hich  Uhonrj 

Jfiundthtit  kmdm^t  in  a  Father  j 

Hus  FatJ}er,  Sonne t  and  Hujband  mildi ; 

/>  Mother,  yV;fi  5  and  yet  bis  child: 

Hotvtheymay  be,andyetintwo, 

j4s  yvi  tvf/I  hue  refeltte  ttyoH. 
SharpePhificke  is  thelaft ;  But  o  you  powers  / 
That  giues  heauen  countlefTe  eyes  to  view  mcns.aftcs 
Why  doudethey  not  their  fights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
FaireGlaJTcoflightjIlouM  you,and could  flill,. 
Were  not  this  glorious  Casket  ftor'd  with  ill : 
Butlmuft  tell  you,  now  my  thoughts  reuolt, 
For  hee's  no  man  on  whom  perfcftions  waitc, 
Thatknowing  finne  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  arc  a  faire  Violl,  and  your  fenfe,  the  ftringesj  \ 

Whofinger'd  tomakemanhislawfullmuficke. 
Would  draw  Heauen  downe,and  all  the  Gods  to  harkci  >: 
But  being  playd  vpon  before  your  time. 
Hell  onely  daunceth  at  fo  harOi  a  chime ; 
Good  foothjl  care  not  for  you . 

Ant.  Prince /'«'/<:/«,  touch  not,vpofi  thy  lifcj  | 

For  that's  an  Article  within  our  Law,  I 

As  dangerous  as  the  reft :  your  time's  cxpirM, 
Either  expound  now,  or  rccciuc  your  feiitcnce. 
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T  tricks  Prince  ^  Tjru 

Teri.  GrcatKing, 
Few  louc  to  bearc  the  finncs  they  louc  to  aft, 
T'would  brayde  your  fclfe  too  neare  for  me  to  tell  il^ 
AVho  has  a  bqoki  of  all  that  Monarches  doc, 
Hee's  more  fecure  to  keepc  it  fliut,then  /howne. 
For  Viccrcpeatcdjis  like  the  wandring  Wind, 
Blowes  duft  in  others  eyestofpread  it  felfej 
^nd  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  deare. 
The  breath  is  gone,and  the  fore  eyes  fee  deare : 
To  ftop  the  A)Te  would  hurt  them, the  blind  Mole  caftct 
Copt  hilles  towards  heauen,to  tell  the  earth  is  throng'd 
By  mans  opprefsion,and  the pooreWonne doth  die  for^ 
Kinp;es  are  earths  Gods  j  in  vice,  their  law's  their  will ; 
And  i{/0Me  ftray,who  dares  fay, /««<  doth  ill : 
It  is  enough  you  know,anditi$fit} 
What  being  more  kno  wnc,growes  worfe,  to  finotfacric. 
All  louetlie  Wombc  that  their  firft  beeing  bred. 
Then  gmc  my  tongue  like leaue,  to  loue  my  head,      (ning: 

yint.  Heaucn,that  I  had  thy  head^  he  ha's  found  the  roca- 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.  YoungPrince  ofTjre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  your  flri  ft  edift, 
Yoor  expodtion  milintcrpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  counfellofyourdaycsj 
Yet  hope,  fucceeding  from  Co  faire  a  tree 
As  your  fairc  felfe,doth  tune  vs otherwifc  J 
Fourtie  daycs  longer  we  doe  refpite  you. 
If  by  v^hich  time,our  fccret  be  vndone. 
This  mercy  {hcwes,wee1eioy  in  fuch  a  Sonne: 
A  nd  vntill  then,y  our  entertaine  Ihall  bee 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth. 

Mtmet  'Pertcia  fotus. 

Pr^i .  How  courtefie  would  feerae  to  couer  fmnc^ 
When  what  is  done,i$  like  an  hipocrite. 
The  which  is  goodinnothin»  but  in  fight. 
Ifit  be  true  that  I  interpret  faSfe, 
Then  were  it  certaine  you  were  not  fo  bad. 
As  with  foule  Inceft  to  abufe  your  foulc ; 

Where 
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Where  now  you  both  a  Father  and  a  Sonne, 

Bv  your  vntirncly  clafpings  with  yourChiM, 

(Which  pleafurcsfittes  a  l)usband,not  a  father) 

And  fhee  an  cater  of  her  Mothers  flclh. 

By  the  defih'ng  of  her  Parents  bod. 

And  both  hkc  Serpents  p.re  •,  who  thoueh  they  feed 

On  fvveeteftFlowcrs,yct  they  Poyfon  breed. 

nyfnttocb  farewell,  for  Wifedomc  fees  ihofemerif 

Blu/h  not  in  a£lions  blacker  then  the  night. 

Will  Hiew  no  courfe  to  kcepe  thcni  from  tlie  hght : 

One  fihnc(I  know)another  doth  prouoke  •, 

Murther's  as  necre  to  Luft,a$  Flame  to  Smoakc : 

Poyfon  and  Treafon  are  the  hands  of Sinne, 

I,  and  the  targets  to  put  off  the  fhame, 

Then  Icaft  ray  life  be  cropt,to  kcepe  you  clearc. 

By  flight, He  Ihun  the  danger  which  I  fearc.  Sxit, 

Snter  jfKticehus. 

Ar.ti.  Hchath  found  the  meaning. 
For  which  wemeane  tohauehishead  : 
He  muft  not  liue  to  trumpet  foorth  my  infamie, 
Nor  tell  thiC  world  e^^nr/ocfew doth  finnc 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore inftantly  this  Prince  muft  die, 
For  by  his  fair,my  honour  maftkccpc  hie. 
Who  attends  v$  there? 

Enter  ThnltarJ, 

Thali.  Doth  your  highncs  call  ? 

ylntio.  Thalturei^  you  are  of  our  Cli  amber,  T^/iA^r*^, 
And  our  mindc^rtakes  her  priuat  anions, 
Toyourfccrecie  J  and  for  your  fay  thfuliics, 
We  will  aduauncc  you,  Thnhara: 
Behold,hccre's  Poyfon,andhcere'sGo!d : 
Wee  hate  the  Prince  of  r^re,  and  thou  raufl  kill  himj 
It  fittes  thee  not  to  aske  the  reafon  why  ? 
Bccaufe  wc  bid  it :  fiVjis  it  done  ? 

7"k'/i.  My  Lord,  tis  ijcnc. 
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^eritks  Trtna  6fTyre» 

Enters  Mej^engtr* 
Jttt'u  Enough. Lctyour bream coolc  your fclfe^clling 
yowrhaftc. 
Me^*  My  Lordy  Prince  Terkhs  \%  fled. 
Antut,  As  tiiou  wilt  Iiii?^ie  after ,  and  like  ta  arrow  fl:ot 
fi-OTi  a  \Tcli  cxpericnft  Archer  hits  the  niarkc  his  eye  doth 
icucll  at :  {o  thou  iicucr  returnc  vnlelTc  thou  Ciy  Prince  P*- 
nkles  is  dead. 

Tk.iU  My  Lord,ifI  can  get  him  wiihin  my  Pi(lol» 
length.  He  make  him  furc  enough  ,  fo  farcweJl  to  your 
hignneirct 
!^\i  TA4/i-a>'<^adiciijtill/*<T»Vyi'/ bcdcad, 

My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head* 
Enter  ?ericUs  with  hts  Lvrdt. 
P^.LctnonedifturbvSjwhy  (hold  thischagc  ofthoughtf 
,    The  fid  companion  dull  eydc  melancholic. 
By  rae  (b  vfic  a  gucl>.  as  not  an  houre 
In  the  dayes  glorious  walke  or  peaccfull  night, 
The  rombe  where  griefe  ftould  flccpc  can  breed  me  quiet, 
Here  picafurcs  court  mine  cies,and  mine  eiesfliun  them, 
An«I  Jaunger  winch  I  feardc  i»  at  Anti0cby 
W'hofe  armc  (ccn^te?  fartc  too  (hort  to  hit  me  here, 
Tet  neither  plcafurei  Art  can  ioy  my  fpintt. 
Nor  yet  the  others  id  I  ffance  comforr  mc. 
Then  !tisthus,thc  piffions  of  the  mind. 
That  laue  their  6r{l  conception  by  mifdrcad, 
Haue  after  noi!r'TnmertandliFe,by  care 
And  what  was  £rl  txit  fcarc,  whj?  mif  hf  be  donC) 
Groves  elder  now,and  cares  ?t  be  not  done* 
Andfo  with  me  f  he  great  ^Intiarh^s, 
Gainft  u  horn  I  am  too  little  to  cor.tend. 
Since  hce'sfo  grtatxan  (rake  his  will  hisa^fl, 
Will  thinkc  (qc  (pcakirc,tb.rugh  I  fwcarc  to  filencc, 
Kor  boofe*  ftmr  to  fay.  I  honour. 
If  h«  fufpcd  1  mayiliflionour  hmu 

^  B  And 
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ferkki  Prince  ifTye, 

And  what  may  make  him  hluOi  iti  being  knownc, 
WtcXc  flop  the  coLlrfc  by  which  it  might  be  knownc. 
With  liolhic  forces  hecleorc-fprcad  the  \\\\tiiy 
An  J  with  the  ftint  of  warrc  will  lookc  fo  huge, 
Ainazcmcnt  (hall  driuecouragclrom  the  ftatc, 
Oyr  men  be  vanquillit  crc  they  doc  rcHd, 
And  fubicd8{)unj(ht  that  ncre  thought  oifencc, 
Which  care  ofthcm,not  pirtic  of  my  fclfc, 
Who  once  no  more  bur  as  the  tops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  rootes  they  grow  by  and  defend  chem^ 
Makes  both  my  bodie  pine,and  foulc  to  languifti. 
And  puniili  that  before  that  he  would  punilli* 
Enter  ail  the  Lords  to  Ptrkleu 

J*Ltrd.  loy  and  all  comfort  in  your  facred  breft, 
i*Lord.  And  Iteepe  your  mind  till  you  returnc  ton 
peaceful!  and  conuortablc. 

Hef,  Peace,pcacc,and  giuc  expedience  tongue^ 
They  doe  ahulc  the  King  that  flatter  him, 
For  flatterie  m  the  bellowcs  blowes  vp  finne, 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered, but  a  fparke. 
To  which  that  fparkegiue?  heate,and  lironger 
Glowingjwhercas  reproofe  obedient  and  in  order, 
fits  kings  as  they  are  men,for  they  may  errc, 
WhenyT^wr  Tooth  here  does  proclaime  peace, 
'  He  flatters  you,  makes  warre  vpon  your  life. 
Prince  paadon  me,or  ftrike  me  if  you  pleafe, 
I  cai'.UDtbc  much  lower  then  my  knees. 

7Vr«  All  leauc  vs  elfe;but  let  your  cares  ore-lookc. 
What  !]iipping,and  what  ladings  in  our  hauen, 
A;.  J  then  rcturne  to  v9,Helltcani  thou  haft, 
Moo.kIc  vs,  what  fccft  thou  in  our  lookcs  i 

Heu  All  aicric  brow,  dread  Lord. 

Pcr^  If  there  he  fuch  adart  in  Princes  frownes. 
How  durfl  thy  ton^rue  moue  anger  to  our  face? 

//</♦  How  dares  the  plants  lookc  vp  to  hcauor^ 

From 
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P<r/tf/f/  Prince  tftyt. 

From  whence  thcjlwuc  their  nounfliment? 

?er.  Thouknoweft  I  hauc  power  to  tike  thy  life  froix 

HtU  IhaucgroundtheAxcmyfcIfe,  (thcc 

Doc  but  you  ftrikc  thcblowe. 

/*«■♦  Rife,prcthcc  rifc/it  downe,thou  art  n«  flatterer, 
I  thanke  thcc  foitjand  hcauc  forbid 
Tliatkin^s  fhould  Ictthcircares  hcare  thcirfaults  hid. 
Pit  Counfelior^nd  (cruant  for  a  Prince. 
Who  by  thy  wifdome  makes  a  Prince  thy  (eruant. 
What  would  ft  thou  haue  me  doc? 

HeL  To  beare  with  patience  fuch  gricfes  as  you  yow 
(clfe  doe  lay  vpon  your  fcl  fe* 

?er.  Thou  fpcakftlikea  PhyfitionH^/7<r4»*x, 
That  minifters  a  potion  vnto  me: 
Thitthou  wouldft  tremble  torcccfuc  thy  (clfe. 
Attend  me  then,I  went  to  ^w/iofA, 
Whereas  thou  knowft  again  ft  the  face  of  death, 
I  fought  the  purchafe  ota  glorious  beautie. 
From  whence  an  itfue  I  might  propogato^ 
Arearmes  to  Princes^nd  bring  ioies  to  fubieds, 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder, 
The  reft  harke  in  thine  eare,as  Wacke  as  inceft, 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found ,  the  finfiil  father 
Secmdcnotto  ftrike,but(hiooth^ut  thou  knowft  this, 
Tis  time  to  fcarc  when  tyrants  fecracs  to  kilfc. 
Wh  ich  fearc  fo  grew  in  mc  I  h  ither  fled , 
Vndcr  the  couering  of  a  careful!  night. 
Who  (eemd  my  good  protcftor,  %x\^  being  here, 
Bethought  what  was  paft,what  might  fucceed, 
I  knew  him  tyrannous,  and  tyrants  fcarc 
Decrea(c  not^bui  grow  fafter  then  the  yearcs. 
And  fhould  he  doo't^as  no  doubt  he  doth, 
That  I  fhould  opentotheliftning  ayre  , 
How  m4ny  worthie  Princes  bloudswere  flied. 
To  kecpc  his  bed  of  blackncilc  v nlaydc  ope, 

B  i  To 


I.  ii.  55—89 


Per^fesfrmce  ifTjrt, 

To  lop  that  doii'njhcc'Jc  fill  this  land  with  «rmc$, 
Aiid  make  prcrenccolvrong  that  I  haucdoiic  him. 
When  ah  tur  minc,if  I  may  call. offence, 
^\urt  feel  wars  blow,  who  fparcs  not  ianoccncc, 
VVfeicb  louc  to  all  of  which  thy  fclfc  art  one, 
Wiio  iK)j^-  fcprou'Jli  mc  fort; 
Hti'*  Aiasttr, 

/Vr«  Drew  llcep  outof  minceics,blood  fro  my  chcckes, 
Mufings  into  my  mind,with  thoufand  doubts 
Ho\r  1  might  Itoptliis  tempcrt  crc  it  came, 
And  findmg  little  comfort  to  rclicucthcm, 
1  thought  it  princely  charity  to  gr  iuc  for  thf  m« 

Hclt»  Well  my  LorJ,Gnceyouhauegiuen  mcc  Iftaue  to 
r rocly  will  I  fpcake,  Anti$chns  you  fearc,  (fpcake, 

Andiurtly  too,  I  thinke  you  feare  the  tyrant, 
\Vi:o  cither  by  publikc  warrc,or  priuat  trcafon, 
Will  take  away  your  life :  therfore  my  Lord,  go  trauell  fof 
a  while,  till  thar  hi«  rage  and  anger  be  forgot,  or  til  1  the  Dc- 
IhniesdoccLit  his  threedofilifc- your  rule  dire<5l  to  anie, 
if  tome,  day  ferucgnot  light  more  faithtull  then  lie  be« 

Per.  I  doe  not  doubt  thy  faith. 
But  rhould  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  abfencc  ? 

//<"'♦  Wede  mingle  our  bloods  togithcr  in  the  earth, 
From  whence  we  had  our  being,and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre  I  novr  looke  from  thee  thcryind  t»  Tharfus 
Intend  mv  tra»aile,wherc  lie  hcarc  from  thee, 
And  by  whofc  Letters  He  difpofc  my  felfc. 
The  care  I  had  and  haue  offu^iecflsgood, 
On  thee  1 1  ayjwhofe  wifdomcs  ftrcngth  can  bearc  it, 
1  !c  take  thy  word  ,for  faith  notaske  thine  oath, 
Who  (huas  not  to  breake  one,  will  cricke  botfi* 
RutiDourorhswillliucforoundjand  fife. 
That  fi*ne  of  iK^rh  this  truth  fhall  nere  conuincc, 
Th.ou  rticwdft  a  fubicAs  Ihinc,  I  a  tiuc  Prince.        Exit. 

tnttf 


I.  ii.  90—124 


ferkks  frhee  $fTyrt^^ 

Etter  Tb4li  \rif9lm.. 

So  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  the  Court ,  kccrc  muft  I  kill 
Kif^gFertfles,  and  if  I  doc  it  not ,  I  am  Aire  to  be  hADg'd  ac 
home  :  t'ls  diungcrous. 

Well,  I  pcrceiue  he  was  a  wife  fcllowc^and  had  go«^ 
difcrcrion ,  that  becing  bid  to  aske  what  bee  would  ot  the 
King.dcfired  he  might  knowe  none  of  hisfecrets. 

Now  doe  I  fee  hee  had  fome  reafbn  for't  :  for  if  a 
Jcingbiddeaman  beeavillaine,hee's  bound  by  the  inden« 
turc  ofhis  oath  to  bee  one. 

\  iufhtyheerc  comes  the  Lords  of  Tjire. 

Emter  Hific^mm ,  "Efcma ,  wuh 
*ther  lArds, 

Hel/i.  Y©u  (hall  not  neede  my  fellow-Peers  of  Tyre* 
further  to  qiicfhon  meeofyour  kings  departure  :  hisfea* 
led  Comiriiffion  left  inxruft  with  mcc ,  docs  fpcakc  fuiiici" 
cntly  hee's  gonefotrauaile. 

Thahard.   How?  the  King  gorc? 

Hell.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisfied  ,  (why^s  it 
were  vnliccnfcd  c/your  loues )  he  would  depart  i  He  giur 
(bme  light  vntoyoU)  becing  at  Autt^ch, 

Thai.  VJhxt(K)mjimt$ocki 

Hell.  Royall  Antiochm onv/hat  caufc  I  knowe  iKJf, 
tookefome  difplcafurcat  him ,  at  Icaft  hee  ludg  ce  fb ;  and 
doubting  left  hee  had  rrr'de  or  finn*de,ro  (hewe  hisfbrrow, 
hec'de  corre^  himfelfe  5  fo  puts  himftlfc  vntothe  Ship- 
mans  toyle  ,  with  whome  eache  minute  threatens  life  ot 
death. 

'    ThaH^rel.  Well,  I  peTceiue  I  (hall  not  he  h»ng'd  now, 
although  I  would,  but  fmce  hcc's  gone,  the  Kings  feas 
muft  pirafc  :  hee  fcap'te  the  Land  to  peridi  at  the  Sck ,  Tie 
j)rc(cm  my  Tclfe*    Peace  to  the  Lords  of  Tyre, 

B  i  Lord 


L  Hi.  1—30 


PerieksPrkceeftyrtJl 

/'T  ^^  •      Lord  ThalUrd  From  Antiochm  it  «clcom<r» 

Thai.  From  him  1  come  with  raclTage  rnto  princely 
PerkUs }:iut.  fmcc  my  landing,!  hauc  vndcrftood  your  Lord 
has  betake  himfclfc  to  vnknowrnc  trauailcs  ,  now  mellagc 
murtrcturne  from  whence  it  came. 

•  HelU  Wee  haiieno  rea(bn  to  defire  it,  commtndedl 
to  our  maiftcr  not  to  vs,  yet  ere  you  rhalldepart,  this  wee 
Jefirc^as  friends  to  Amoeh  wee  may  feail  in  Tjrf^     Exit, 

£  titer  CUttt  the  G^uenuitr  of  ThturfttSy  rfith 
his  wife  4md  others, 

Cleoti.  My  T)jomKA  fliall  wcc  reft  v«  hccrc. 
And  by  relating  talcs  of  others  gricfes, 
Sec  if  t'will  teach  vs  to  forget  our  owne  ? 

Dion.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  \\i 
For  who  digs  hills  becaufc  they  doc  afbirc  I 
Throwesdownconcmountaine  tocaltvp  a  higher: 
O  my  diftrelTcd  Lord,eBcn  fuch  our  griefcs  arc, 
Heerc  they  are  but  fclt,and  feene  with  mifchiefs  c/cs. 
But  like  to  Groues,  being  topt,  they  higher  rife.  f 

Clean,  ODionizjt^ 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  fay  hec  wantj  it. 
Or  can  conccalc  his  hunger  till  hec  familh  I 
Our  toungs  and  forrowes  to  found  deepe: 
Our  woes  into  the  aire,  our  cyc%  to  weepc. 
Till  toungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaimc 
Them  louder,  that  if  heauen  flumbcr,whilc 
Their  creatures  want, they  may  awake 
Their  helpers,  to  comfort  them, 
lie  then  difcourfc  our  woes  feltfcuerall  year c$. 
And  wanting  breath  to Ipeakc,  helpe  mce  with  tcarcs. 

Z>/»w*4.  He  doc  my  beft  Syr.  (menf, 

CUoH.  This  7i<ir/W  ore  which  I  hauc  the  gouerno- 
A  Cittie  on  whom  plentie  held  Rill  hand : 
Forriciies  ftrew'dc  hcriclfccucninhcr  ftrcetcs, 

Whoic 


I.  Hi.  31 — I.  iv.  23 


TetUkt  PrhHe$fTjxt, 

Whole  tovrcri  bore  heads  (b  high  they  kift  rhcdowdf, 
A  id  rtrangcrsnerc  beheld,  but  wondred  at, 
VVhofc  men  and  dames  fo  jetted  and  adorn'de. 
Like  one  anothers  glalfe  to  trim  them  by, 
Tiicir  tables  were  ftor'dc  full  to  glad  the  fight, 
And  not  (b  mich  to  feede  on  as  delight. 
All  poueitiewa$fcor'nde,and  pride  fo  great. 
The  name  of  helpcgrcwe  odious  to  repeat. 

Dion,  Ot'is  too  true.  ^ 

C/c.  But  (ce  what  heaofcn  can  doc  by  this  our  change, 
Thefe  mouthes  who  but  of  late,  earch,fca,andayrc. 
Were  al  I  too  little  to  content  and  pleafc, 
Although  thy  j^aue  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houfcs  aredefil'dc  for  want  of  vH:, 
They  are  now  ftar  u'de  for  want  of  excrdfe, 
Thofe  pallats  who  not  yet  too  fauers  younger, 
Mud  haueinucntions  to  delight  the  taft. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  if, 
Thofe  mothers  who  to  nouzell  rp  their  babei. 
Thought  nought  too  curiou$,arereadie  now 
To  eat  thofelittlc  darlings  whom  they  lou  de, 
So  rturpe  are  hungers  teeth,  that  man  and  wife, 
Drawc  lots  who  fir  ft  (hall  die,  to  lengthen  life. 
Heerc  ftandsa  Lord.and  there  a  Ladic  weeping  •• 
Hccre  manic  fincke,yettho(e  which  fee  them  fall, 
Haue  fcarce  flrength  left  to  glue  them  buryall. 

Is  not  this  true? 

T>i9n.  Our  cheekes  and  hollow  eye*  doc  witncflc  ]$. 

CU.  O  let  thofc  Cities  that  of  plenties  cup, 
Andherprofpcriticsfo  largely  tafte. 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots  hcare  thefe  tearct. 
The  mifcric  of  Tharfm  may  be  theirs. 
Enter  uLer^ 

Lord,  Wheres  the  Lord  Gouemour? 
CU»  Hcrc/pcakcoutthy  forrowcijwhicbthccbringft 
-  ia 


I.  iv.  24 — 58 


Fericles  Prifi€e$fTjre^9 

in  ka\^>  for  comfort  is  too  /arrc  for  vs  to  expcdl, 

L«rd,   Wcc  hiue  dcfcrycd  rpon  our  ncighbooriiig 
Aorc,  a  portliciailcof  (hipi  make  hithcrward. 

C/^#tf.    I  thought  as  BiucK, 
One  forrowc  ncucr  comes  but  brings  in  hctrc» 
That  naay  fuccccdc  as  l»is  inheritor: 
And  fo  in  ours>  fomc  neighbouring  nation^ 
Taking  aduanta»e  of  our  m.firne. 
That  ftutf' t  the  hollow  veirds  with  theirpower. 
To  beat  vs  downe,  the  which  are  downc  aircadiJ^ 
An  J  make  a  conqueft  of  vTjhappie  mcc. 
Whereas  no  glories  got  tooucrcomc. 

Lor  J,   Thut*s  thde^ft  feare. 
For  by  the  fcmblancc  ofthcir  white  flagges  difpl.^yde.rhey 
bring  vs  peace,  and  come  to  vsas  fauourcrs  y  not  a9  rocs. 

Cleon.  Thou  fjieak't} like  himnes vntutcrd  ro  rcpeat| 
Who  nukes  the  fairrft  (howc,  mcanes  moft  dcccipt. 
But  bring  they  what  they  «vin,ai-iJ  v.  hat  rhcrv  ca.i, 
What  need  wee  Icau*  our  »rou:vJs  the  lowfil  i 
And  see  are  halfew.iy  there  :  G  ie  teli  filer  Gcner^flwee 
attend  him  hecre,  to  know  for  what  hcyoaKs^nd  wiicncc 
he  comes ,  and  what  he  craucs? 

Lard.  I  gocmyLofil. 

Cleim.  \VcIcomc  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  contKY, 

I  f  warres ,  wee  are  vnabic  to  reii  it. 

P-r.  Lord  Goucrnour,  for  fo  wee  heare  you  ar<, 
Let  not  our  Ships  and  number  of  our  me:i, 
Be  like  a  beacon  £er'de,  t'amazr  your  eyes, 
Wee  hauc  heard  voiirmir^ries ai  farreas  7)r/, 
And  fcene  the  dtfolation  of  your  flrects, 
Nor  come  we  toa3de  f^^^ow  to  your  te.ires. 
But  to  relieuc  them  of  their  heauy  lo.ide, 
And  thc/c  ourShipsyou  happily  may  thinke, 

Are 


I.  iv.  58 — 92 


Pericles  Trine t  0fTjr€\ 

Arc  like  the  Troian  Horfc,  was  ftuft  within 
With  bloody  vcincs  cxpcfting  oucrthrow. 
Arc  ftor*<l  with  Comc,t«  make  your  ncedic  bread. 
And  giue  them  Hfc,whom  hunger-ftaruM  halfc  dead. 

Ow%rm,  The  Gods  of  (jreecc  protcft  you. 
And  wee'le  pray  for  you . 

Ter.  Arife  I  pray  you,rife;  we  do  not  looke  for  reuerence. 
But  for  loucand  harboragcfcff  our  fclfe,  our  fhip$,6c  men. 

CiMrt.  The  which  when  any  (hall  not  gratifie. 
Or  pay  you  with  vnthankfidncfle  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  Wiues,our  Children,or  our  felues, 
TheCurfe  of  heauen  and  men  fuccccd  their  cuils: 
Till  when  the  which  (I  hope)  (hall  neare  be  fecne : 
Your  Grace  u  welcome  to  our  Townc  and  v$ . 

Pen.  Which  welcome  wecle  accept,fcaft  here  awhifc, 
Vatill  our  Starres  that  frowne,  lend  v$  a  (hiilc.  Sxtunt, 

EnierGtWir, 

Hcere  hauc  you  feene  a  mightie  King, 

His  child  I'wis  to  inccfl  tein? : 

A  better  Prince,  and  benigne  Lord, 

That  Will  proueawfuU  both  in  deedaad  word/ 

Be  quiet then,as  men  IhouUl  bee. 

Till  he  hath  pad  nccefsitie: 

I*lt  /hew  you  thofe  in  troubles  raignq 

Loofing  a  Mite,aMountaine  gaiae : 

The  good  in  conucrfation. 

To  whom  I  giue  my  benizon: 

Is  ftill  at  T hMTJitU ^vihcrc  each  man, 

Thinkes  all  is  writ,hc  fpoken  can : 

And  to  remember  what  he  does. 

Build  his  Statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidingcs  to  the  contrarie, 

Arc  brought  yourcye$,what  nccdfpcakcL 


I.  iv.  93 — II.  i~i6 


Iniv  Mt  mt  ci9rt  PccicleiM/M^^  mith  Clcon .  ^Htht  tftun^ 
vr.tk  jhem  :  £  /tn  muM  oth^r  durt,  a  gert/fman  mtb  0, 
Letttr  t9  Pcriclcs,Perkles  (hf^at  the  Letter  to  CIconi 
Pericles  ^n*ej  the  Mtfficfiger  a  r retard ^mcL  Knightt  hmx 
txu  Pericles  <v  one  aare^<tmi  Clcon  at  snethtr, 

Gpod  Htiteor,  that  fta ytf e  at  home. 

Not  to  eatc  Hony  like  a  Drone, 

From  others  labours  j  for  though  he  (Iriue. 

Tokillen  bad,  ktepegooclaliue: 

AnH  to  fulfill  his  prince  defirc,. 

Sau  *d  one  of  all. that  haps  in  Tyrf  ? 

How  Tbalturt  came  full  bent  with  dnne^ 

And  hid  in  Tent  to  murdred  him } 

And  thatin  T/S?«/ryi.  was  notbt(t, 

Lonecr  lor  him  to  make  his  reft : 

JHe  doing  fo,put  foorth  to  Scasj 

"Where  when  men  been  there's  feldonnc  C»fe,. 

For  now  the  Wind  begins  to  blow, 

T  hunder  aboue,and  deepen  below, 

Makes  fuch  vnqniet,  that  the Shippc, 

Should  houfe  him  fafe  ^  is  wrackt  and  fplit^ 

And  he  (goodPrincc?) hauing allloft. 

By  Waue$,fTom  coaft  to  coaft  is  toft ; 

Ail  pen  (ben.  of  man  of  pelfe, 

Ne  ought  efcapend  bntbimfelfitv 

Till  Fortune  tu*d  with  domg  bad, 

Threw  hini  a ftiore,to  giue him  2;lad^ 

And  heerc  he  comes  :  what  Dial!  benex^ 

Par  donold  9'oVfer,  this  long's  the  text. 

Enter  Tericlet  vtette. 
Peri.  Yet  ceafc  y  oHr  ire  you  angry  Starrcs  #rheaucB, 
WindjRainc,  and  Thunder,remeraber  earthly  man 
Isbutafubftaunccthatmuftyeeld  to  you : 
And  l^as  Ets  my  nature)  do  obey  you< 


II.  17-40—11.  i.  4 


fericUs  Prince  efT^sl 

Ala(Tc,tIieSci$  hath  cift  roc  on  the  Rocks, 
Wa/ht  mc  from  (hove  to  (horc,  and  left  my  \xtl^ 
Nothm,<;  to  th]nkcon,butcnfuing  death ; 
Let  It  fuffizethc  grcatnclTcofyour  powers, 
TohaucbcreftaPrinccofa!!hj$fort«incS', 
And  hauingthrowne  him  from  your  watry  grauc, 
Hccrc  to  hauc  death  in  peacc^is  all  hecle  craue. 
EntfT  tbrt4  ttfieT'men, 

1.  \Vhat,topclch? 

2.  Ha, come  and  bring  away  thcNcts. 
I.  WhatPatch-breech,  Ifay. 

3.  What  fay  you  Mai  fter? 

I.  Looke  how  thou  f^irr*ft  now  : 
Comeavvav.or  l!efctch*th  with  a  wanion. 

3.  Fayth  MaifterJ  am  thinking  of  thcpoorcmcn, 
Tliattverccaftaway  btfbrc  vscuennow. 

1.  Alaflc  poore  foules,  it  gn  cued  my  heart  to  hcarc, 
Whatpittifull  cryes  they  made  to  vs.tohclpcthcm, 
WiienC vvclladay   we  could  fcarcc  helpcour  fclucs. 

3.  Nay  Maiflcr,  fayd  not  I  as  much. 
When  I  favv  tlicPorpas  how  \\t  bounft  and  tumbled? 
They  fay  they're  harfcfin-i,halfefic(h  : 
A  plagueon  them, they  nere  come  but  I  looke  to  be  waibt. 
iVIaiHer.l maruell  how  the  FirhesiiucindieSca? 

1.  Why,  asMendoca-land', 

The  great  ones  eatc  vp  the  bttle  one* : 

1  can  compare  our  rich  Mifcrs  to  nothing  fo  fitly. 

As  to  a  Whale  5  a  plave?  and  tumbles, 

Dryuinj;  the  poore  Frs'  before  him. 

And  atlaft,dei;owrc  them  all  atamonthfuU  ; 

Stich  Whales  haue  1  heard  on,  a'th  land, 

Whoneticrlcaucgapina;.nli  th.cy  fv-valiowM 

The  vvhr»!ePanih,Church,Stcepic,  Belles  and  all. 

Ptu.  Apretticmorall. 

3.  But  Maifkr,if  I  had  been  the  Sexton, 
X  would  liauc  hccn  that  day  m  the  bclfric, 

2.  Why,  Man; 

C  2.  t.  Bccaufc 


n.  i.  5—43 


Tht  Play  of 

i«  Becaufc  he  (liOuU  hauc  Cw allowed  mee  too> 
And  wheal  bad  been  in  his  belly, 
I  would  bane  kept  fuchaiandmgofthcBclles, 
That  he  fhould  ncucr hauc  left, 

Till  he  cart  Belles,Stc<pIc,Charch  and  PariOi  vp  againc: 
But  if  thegood  King  Sxmwuui  were  of  my  mindc. 

7-'fr.    Stmomdt^f 

3  ♦  We  would  purge  the  land  of  thefe  Drones, 
That  robbc  thcBeeofherHony. 

Pi  Y.    How  from  the  fenny  fubic£^  of  the  Sea, 
Thefe  Fiihiers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men. 
And  from  their  watry  empire  rccollcft, 
All  that  may  men  approue,or  men  deteft. 
Peace  be  at  your  laijour,  honeft  Fiflier-mcn* 

2 .  Honeft  good  fellow  what's  that,if  it  be  a  day  fits  you 
Search  out  of  the  Kalender,  and  no  body  looke  after  it? 

Pen.   May  fee  the  Sea  hath  caftvpon  your  coaft: 

2.  What  a  drunken  Knauc  was  the  Sea, 
To  cafl:  thee  in  our  way? 

Ter.  A  man  whom  both  the  Waters  and  the  Windc, 
In  that  vaft  Tcnnis-court,hath  made  the  Ball 
For  them  to  play  vpon,intrcates  you  pittie  hina : 
Hce  askes  of  you,tnat  neucr  vf'd  to  bcgge. 

!♦  No  friend,  cannotyoubeggc? 
Hecr's  them  in  our  countrcy  ofcjretcfy 
Gets  more  with  be2;i!;in2,thcn  we  can  doc  with  workin*^.    - 

2.   Canft  thou  catch  any  FiOics  then? 

!Pm.  I  neuerpra^lizdeit. 

2.  Nay  then  thou  wiitftarue  furc :  f©r  hecr*$  nothing  to 
begolnow-adaycs,vnlcflethoucanft  liGi  for't. 

^'  vr.   What  I  haue  bcen,l  haue  forgot  to  know, 
But  what  I  am,want  teaches  me  to  thinkeon  : 
A  man  throng'd  vp  with  cold,my  Vcines  arc  chill, 
And  haue  no  more  of  life  then  may  fuffizc, 
To  giue  my  tongue  that  heat  to  aske  youshcipc: 
Which  ifyou/hallrcfufc,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,pray  you  fee  mc  buried. 


I.  Die 
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T tricks  fttnce^fTye. 

I.  Dit^ke^tiM )  il«w  Go^  forlMd't,  aini  I  bauf  a  GoWne 
hcerc,  come  put  itoB,  kccpc  thee  wanDC :  row  afore  met  a 
handfomc  fellow  :  Come,  th«u  (halt  goe  home,  and  weele 
haucFlefhfar  all  day,  Fiflifor  faftmg-daycs  and  morcjof 
Puddinges  and  Flap-iacket ,and  thou  (halt  be  welcome. 

Ptr.    IthankeyouHr. 

a.  Harke  you  my  fricncl :  Yoa  fayd  you  could  not  beg? 

fn.  Ididbutcrauc. 

3.  Butcrauc^ 
Tbcm  He  tume  Craucr  too,and  fo  I  /hall  fcape  whipping. 

'Per.  Why,  arc  you  Bcggcrs  whipt  then? 

a.  Oh  not  all,my  friend,  not  all :  for  if  all  your  Bcggcrs 
.were  whipt,!  would  wilh  no  better  office,  then  to  be  Beadle: 
ButMaifterJIegoe  draw  vptheNct. 

Ter.  How  well  this  honcrt  mirth  becomes  their  labour? 

J.  Harke  you  fir  j  doe  you  know  where  ycc  arc? 

Per.  Not  well. 

I.  Why  lie  tell  you,this  I  cald  P^Ufole$^ 
And  our  Kingjthe  good  bymont^'Ct. 

Per.   The  good  bymi>r,ui»,  doc  you  call  him? 

I.  !(fir,aildhe  deferucs  foto  be  cal'd, 
For  his  peaceable  raignc,  and  good  gouernement. 

'Per,  He  is  a  haj>py  King.fince  hegaines  from 
His  fubie^s^enaaKof  ^ood,by  h»$  gouernment. 
How  farre  is  his  Court  diftint  from  tins  fLore? 

I.  Mary  fir,  halfea  dayes  lourncy :  And  lie  tell  you. 
He  hath  a  faire  Daughter,  and  tomorrow  is  her  birth -day, 
And  there  are  Princes  and  Knights  come  from  all  partes  of 
die  World, to  luft  and  Tumcy  for  her  loue. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  ec^uall  to  my  dcfires, 
1  couid  wiOi  tomakeoncibcre. 

1.  Ofir,th!ng$muftbeastheymay  :  and  what  a  man  can 
not  get,hcmay  lawfully  dealc  for  his  Wiucs  foule. 

y.nier  the  two  Ftfher -«r«r,  drmnn^  vpa  7s(eK 

2.  Helpc  Maifter  helpe*,  hccrc's  aFifti  hanges  in  the  Net, 
Like  a  poore  mans  right  m  tlic  law  :  t'w  ill  hardly  come  out. 
Ha  hots  on't,tis  comcatlaft  j  &UsCiU3id  to  a  rufty  Armour. 

C  y  ftr.  A« 
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Ter.  AnAmiourfiicHKij^lparyyoutctmefccJt! 

Thankcs  Fortune,  yctt  thai  after  altcroflcs, 

T  hou  giucft  mc  fomcwhil  to  rcpairc  tny  fclfc : 

And  though  it  was  mineowiic  part  of  my  heritage, 

Which  rny  dead  Father  did  bequeath  tome, 

With  this  fti  id  charge  eucn  as  he  left  his  hfc, 

Kecpcithly  /'rrrc/<i,ithath  been  a  Shield 

Twixt  me  and  death, and  poynted  to  this  brayfe, 

For  that  It  failed  me.kecpe  it  in  like  neccfsitie : 

The  which-thc Gods  prote£l:  thcc,Farae  may  defend  thcK 

It  kept  where  I  kept,l  fo  dearcly  loifdit, 

TjII  the  rough  Scas,that  fpares  not  any  man, 

Tookc  It  in  rage,though  calm'd,haue  giuen't  againc : 

Ithanke  thecfor't,my  (liipwrackenow'sno  ill, 

SinccI  hauchccrcmy  Father  gaue in  his  WtU. 

I.  What  nieane you  fir? 

Ftri.  To  begge  of vou(kind  fricnds)thi$Ccatc  ofwottl). 
Font  was  fometimc Target  to  a  King  i 
I  know  It  b\  this  markc :  lie  ioued  me  dearcly, 
Andforhjsfakc,!  wiflithchauins^ofit^ 
And  that  you'd  guideme  foyourSoueraigncs  Court, 
Where  with  it,I  may  appeare  a  Gentleman : 
And  if  that  euer  my  low  fortune's  belter, 
llcpav  vour bounties',  till thcn.rcft your  debter. 

I .  Why  wilt  thou  turncy  for  the  Lady^ 

Ten.  llcJlifCW'thcvcrtue  1  hauc  borne  in  Amies. 

1.  Why  di*c  taken  rand  the  Gods  gine  thee  good  an*t. 

2.  I  butharkc  you  my  friend/t  was  wee  that  made  vp 
this  Garment  throiigh  the  rough  fcames  of  the  Waters: 
there  arc  ccrtaine  Condolcments,  ccnaine  Vailes:  1  hope 
fir,  if  you  thnue,  you  le  remember  from  whence  you  had 
tncm. 

/  en.  Bcleeuc*t,  1  will :  • 

Bv  your  furtherance  1  am  cloth*d  in  Steele, 
And  fpightof  all  thcr.'piure  of  the  Sea, 
Thislcwcll  holdcshisbuyldingonmy  anne: 
Vnto  thy  value  i  wiiliuoundiiy  felfc 

Vpoft 
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Per'tclfs  PrifieeefTyre, 

Vpon  aCourfer.whofcdcJi^ht'fteps,     ^  -h^ 

SHall  make  the  gazer  loy  to  fee  h  m  tread  \ 

Oncl)  (my  friend;  1  yet  sm  vaprouidcd  of  a  pairc  of  Bafcf. 

2.   VVec'Ie  furc  prouicti ,  thou  iiialt  liauc 
My  bcft  Gownc  touiake  thee  a  pane; 
And  He  brins;  thee  to  the  Court  my  (elfe. 

'Pert.   Then  Honour  be  butaGoaic  to  my  Will, 
This  day  He  rile,  or  elle  adde  lU  to  ill. 

Xrn^.  Are  the  Knights  ready  to  begin  the  Tryumph? 

I, Lord.   They  are  my  Lcidge^and  ftay  your  comming. 
To  prefent  thcra  fellies. 

^tr?e.  Returue  tfaenj,  We  arc  ready  ,&  our  daughter  beer^ , 
In  honour  of  whofe  Birf h.theft  Triumphs  arc. 
Sits  heere  like  Beauties  child,whom  Nature  gat. 
For  men  to  fee-,  and  feeing,  woondcr  at. 

That.  It  plealcth  y oti  f my  r oy all  Father)  to  exprcllc 
My  Conimencfations  great,  whofe  merit's  Icfle. 

/r«f .  It's  fit  It  fhould  be  fo,  for  Princes  arc 
A  modell  which  Heauen  makes  like  to  it  fclfc  : 
As  lewcls  loofc  their  glory ,ifnegbcacd, 
S»>  Princes  their  Renown«s,>f  not  rcfpefted  ; 
T  li  now  your  honour  (Daughter)  to  entcrtaine 
The  labour  of  each  Knight,in  his  deuicc. 

TiMi. .  Wiuch  to  prcfcruc  mine  honour,ric  perfbrmc. 

Thefrff  Kftifhr  pa^s  if. 

Xwe,  Who  is  the  fir  0,  that  doth  preferre  himfclfc? 

Tb^.  A  Knight  of  >^Ar/4  (my  reiiow  ncd  fatiKr) 
And  the  deuice  he  beares  vpon  his  Shield, 
Is  a  blacke  Etiiy ope  reaching  at  the  Stuinc : 
The  word:  Luxtuivttaimht. 

^"f^'  He  loHcs  you  well,  that  holdeshislifi;  of  yen. 
Tht  /fC9fd K"io^t. 
Whois  tlic  fccond,  that  prcfcatsbimfelfc? 

Tht$.  A 
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Thd.  A  Pi'Ince  ofMactStu  (my  royaH  father) 
Aad  chedeuicc  hebcares  vpen  bis  Sh  icld. 
Is  an  Armed  Knight.that's  conquered  by  a  Lady: 
The  motto  thus  in  Spanifh.  7-'«/  Per  doitets  k«$  ftfforfa. 
^.Kmght.  Km,  And  with  the  third? 

That.  The thxr^^of  Anttock\  and his'deuice, 
A  wreath  of  Chiually :  the  wocd :   Mt  Fimfty  frouexit  ttfex, 
4,  Knight.    Km.  Whatis  thcfo«th,l 

ThM.  AburningTorch  that's  turned  vpfide  downe;  ^ 
The  word:   Qmimimittm€extm^mt»  ^  »   ?  » 

Km.  Which  Oicwes  that  Bcautie  hath  his  power  5c  will, 
Which  can  as  well  enflame,  as  it  can  kill.        J 

j.Kmf^ht.  Thm,  The fift^an  jK^nd  cnuironed  with Oouds, 
Holding  out  Gold^that's  by  theTouch-(K>ne  tride: 
Thcmot<o  thus !     SteJ^tEianda^Ju. 

d.Knt^ht,  JCw.  And  what's  the  fixt,andlaft}  tlrewhich, 
The  knight  hirofelf  with  fuch  a  graceful  courtcfie  dcltuercdl 

That.  Hec  feemcs  to  be  a  Stranger  ;  but  his  Prcfent  is 
A  wift»ercd  Branch,that's  oncly  grecne  at  lop, 
The  motto:        Inhacjp'rvtM. 

Km,  A  pretty  morrall  frd  the  deie^ed  f^at«  wherein  he  is^ 
He  hopes  oyyoUjhis  fortunes  yet  may  flourifh. 

I.  Lord.  He  had  ncedn)canet>€tter,chen  his  outward  (hew 
Can  any  way  fpeak^  in  hi8  iuft  <ommend  ; 
Forby  hisrufticoutfide.  he  appcares, 
To  haucpraftis'd  moretf>c  WhipftocIct.thentheLauMce. 

2 .  Lnd.  He  well  m*f  be  a  Stranger,for  he  conies 
To  an  honour'd  tryumph,ftran§ly  furniflit. 

3. Lord.  And  on  fct  pui^fc  let  his  Armour ruft 
Vntillthisday,to'(cd?vrcitinthcdiift. 

Km.  Opm»on*$  butafbole,thatmakesvsfcan 
The  outward  habi?,by  theinwardman. 
But  (lav,  the  Knights  arc  c<iiilmingi  ,  * 

We  will  with-draw  into  thcGalleric- 

^reM'JhH/fift  4itdiA  cry^  tin  mem*  Kmiht, 

Smn 


/. 
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Pericles  Trince  ef  Tjre^ 

Enter  the  Kmg  md  Knight*  frtm  T$Iiiftg. 

Kie^.  Knight$,tofay  you're  wclcofnc,wcrerup«rf?uoB». 
I  place  rpon  the  volume  of  your  dcecks^ 
As  in  a  Title  pagc,your  worth  in  armcs. 
Were  more  then  you  cxpeft,  or  more  then's  hr, 
Since  euery  worth  in  fhew  commends  it  fclfc  ; 
Prepare  for  mirth /or  mirtli  becomes  aFcaft. 
You  arc  Princcs^and  my  gucftcs. 

ThM.  But  you  ray  Knight  and  gu eft. 
To  whom  this  Wreath  of  viftorie  I  giue. 
And  crowne  you  Kine  of  this  daycs  happincflc. 
Pert.  Tis  more  by  Fortime(Lady)theH  my  Merit. 
Kmg,  Call  it  b V  what  you  wiil,the  day  is  your. 
And  here  (I  hope)  is  none  that  cnuies  it ; 
In  framing  an  Artift,art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  fomc  good,but  others  to  exceed. 
And  you  are  her  labourd  fcholler :  come  Quceae  a  ih^feaft. 
For  (Daughter)  (o  you  are  j  hceretakc  your  place : 
Martiall  the  reft.as  they  deferHe  their  grate. 

Knights.   We  are  honoured  much  by  good  Symenu/er. 
Kmg.  Your  prefence  glads  our  dayes,honc>ur  wc  louc,. 
por  who  hates  hQi3our,hates  the  Gods  abouc 
MurPtal.  Sir,yonder  is  your  place. 
Fen.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 
t.Kntght.  Contend  not  fir,  for  wc  are  Gentlemen, 
Haue  neither  in  our  hearts,nor  outward  eyes, 
Enuics  the  great,nor /hall  the  low  defpifc. 
ym.  You  are  right  courtious Knights. 
Kmg.  Sit  fir,  fit. 
By  /<M»»(I  wonder)  that  is  King  of  thoughts, 
Thefe  Gates  refift  mec,hcenot  thought  vpon.  . 

Tha   By /«»« (that  is  Quccne  of  manage)  ^  ► 

All  Viands  thati  cate  do  feeme  vnfauery. 
Wishing  him  my  meat :  fure  bee's  a  gallant  Q^tleman. 

Km.  Hee's  hut  a  countrie  Gentleman:  ha*s  done  no  more 
Then  other  Kiushts  hauc  donc,ha's  broken  a  StafFe, 

D.  Or 
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Th4  PU^  fif 

OrfoifolctitpalTc. 

Th^»  To  race  he  fccmcslikcDiaraoncI,  to  Gla(Ie. 

Pert.  You  Kmgs  to  race,  like  to  my  fatJicrspi^re,    . 
Which  tels  in  that  glory  once  he  was, 
Had  Princes  fit  like  Starres  about  his  Throanc, 
Andhecthc  Sunne  for  them  to  rcucrenccj 
None  that  beheld  hini,but  likclcfTcr  lights. 
Did  vaile  their  Cro wnes  to  his  fuprcmacic; 
Where  now  his  fonne  like  a  Glo  wom^e  in  the  night;, 
The  which  hath  Fire  in  darknefTe.npnc  in  light: . ; 
Whereby  I  fee  that  Time's  the  King  of  raen, 
Hcc's  both  their  Parent,and  he  is  their  Graue, 
And  giues  them  whaf  he  wiil,not  what  they  crauc. 

-Kirr^.  What,arc  you  merry,  Knights^ 

Kmghti,  W  ho  can  be  other,in  this  roy  all  prefencfe  ■ 

^*rg.  HccrCjwith  a  Cup  that's  ftur'd  vnto  the  brim^ 
As  do  you  louCjfill  to  your  Miftris  lippcs. 
Wee  drinke  this  health  to  you. 

Kwghti,   Wcthanke  your  Grace. 

Kw9.  Yet  paufe  awhile,  yon  Knight  doth  fit  too  melan- 
Asifthecntcrtainementinpur  Court,  .,    .  (choly. 

Had  not  3  fhew  luight  coUnteruailc  hi$  worth : 
Note  it  not  you,  Ti»<«^'4t.. 

Xha,  Whatis'ttomc,myfiather? 

ib'ffg.  O  attend  my  Daughter, 
Princes  in  this,i>iould  liue  like  Gods  aboue. 
Who  freely  giuc  to  eucry  one  that  come  to  honour  thcra;^  \ 
And  Princes  not  doin»fo,archk< to  Gnats,         .    ,      :  .,. 
Which  make  a  found.butkild.are  wondrcd  at: 
Therefore  toniake  hisentrauncc^more  fwect, 
Hccrc/ay  wee  drinke  this  Handing  boule  ofwinc  to  him. 

Tr.a.  Alas  ray  Fathcr,it  befits  not  me(?,  .  ;  ^;  • 

VntoaflrangeiKnighttobcfoboWjii.j.;  ;, 
He  may  my  prefer  take  for  an  offence,  ,  .  • 
Since  men  take  womens  giftcs  for  impuc^nce.  , 

hfn^.  How?  doe  as  Ibid  you,oryou'lemooucmc  elfc. 

Tha.  Now  by  thcGodsJic  coyldqo(plcafemcibctt|t%-  ;" . 
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derides  Prince  tfTjre^ 

^«V-  And  fiirthcrraorc  tell  liitti,wc  de/irc  to  loiow  ofhim 
Of  whence  he  is^his  name.and  Parentage? 

Tha,  TheKmgmy  fathcr((ir)  has  drunketoyoUi 

Ttri,  Ithankchiin. 

T/74.  Wifliinflt  it  fo  much  blood  vnto  your  life. 

Ttri,  I  thankc  both  him  and  you,and  plcd»c  hiiii  frccfy. 

Tha.  Andfurtlier,hcdeiirc$toknowofyoui 
Of  whence  you  are,your  name  and  parentage  ? 

Terf,  A  Gentlcmanof r;T^,my  name  Pencla^ 
My  education  bcene  in  Artcs  and  Armcs : 
Who  looking  for  nducntiiresin  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men; 
and  after  /}iipvvracke,driuen  vpon  thi^fliore. 

Tha.  He thank'es  your  Graccj  names  himfelfc  Perk.'a^ 
A  Gentleman  cfFyte :  whooncl  y  by  misfortune  of  die  fcas, 
Bereft  of  Shippcs  and  Mcn;Caft'on  this/liorc. 

kt*'^.  Now  by  the  Geds.I  pitty  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melanchol y. 
Come  Gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifies. 
And  u  arte  the  time  which  lookes  for  other  rcuels^ 
Eucnin  your  Afmours  as  you  are  addrcfc. 
Will  well  become  a  Souldicrs  dauncc  : 
I  willnothauecxcufcwith  faying  this, 
Lowd  Mufickcis  too  harfh  for  Ladyes  heads, 
SJncethcy  loue  men  in  armeSjas  well  as  beds. 

They  dtwucei 
So^  this  was  well  askt,  t'was  fo  well  performed. 
Come  fir,  hcers  a  Lady  that  wtets  breathing  too,. 
And  i  hauc  heard,you  Knights  o(Tyr*, 
Arc  excellent  in  making  Ladyes  trippe*, 
And  that  their  Meafures  are  as  t>ccellent. 

Peru  In  thofe  that  praftizc  them, they  are(my  Lord.) 
i^''^.  Oh  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  deny  cd 
Of  your  foire  courtefie :  vnclafpc,vaclafpc. 

Thiy  dAHT.ce. 
Thankcs  Geotlcimen  to  all^all  liauc  done  well*, 
But  you  thcbcft :  Pa«s  and  lichts.to  coadu^ 

P2,.  Thcfa- 
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The  PUy  ef 

ThcfcKniglits  mto  tkcir  fcucrall  Lo<{gings  t 
YotJrs  fir,  wc  hauc  giucn  order  be  next  our  o  WBC. 

Tert.  I  am  at  your  Graces  plcafur«. 
Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  tallcc  of  Loao. 
And  that's  the  marke  1  know,  you  Icucll  at: 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  Co  his  reft, 
To  morrow  all  for  fpccding  do  their  beft. 

Enter  Hellicmm  and  Efcma. 

HflL  No  Efcants^  know  this  ofmee, 
9yintioclom  from  inccfl  liucd  not  free : 
For  which  the  moft  high  Gods  not  minding, 
Longer  to  with-holdthc  vengeance  that 
They  had  m  ftore,  due  to  this  hey  nous 
Capitall  off"cnce,eucn  in  the  height  and  pride 
Of  all  his  glory, when  he  wasfeatcd  in 
A  Chariot  of  an  ineftiaiable  value,and  his  daughter 
With  him-,  a  fi  re  from  hcaucm  came  and  iLriueld 
Vp  thofe  bodyes  eucn  tolothing,for  they  fo  flounke. 
That  all  tliofc  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorne  now  their  hand  fhould  giue  them  buriall. 

EfcMna.  T'was  very  ftrange. 

HelL  And  yet  but  iufticc',for  thoueh  thisKing  were  great. 
His  greatneftc  was  no  gard  to  barrc  ncaucns  fhaft. 
But  finne  had  his  reward. 

EjcMn,  Tis  very  true. 

fnter  mo  or  three  Lords. 

t.Lcrd.  See,  not  a  man  in  priuatc  conference. 
Or  counfaiIe,ha's  rcfpe^  with  him  but  hee. 

-?.  Lord.  It  fliall  no  longer  gricue,  without reprofe* 

5.  Lord.  And  curd  be  he  that  will  not  fecona  it. 

J .  Lord.  Follow  me  then :  Lord  HeUuane^z  word. 

Hell,  With mec?  and  welcome  happy  day, my  Lords. 

t.Lord.  Know,that  our  griefes  arc  rifen  to  the  top. 
And  now  It  length  they  oucr-flow  their  bankcs. 

HeiJ.  Your  gncfcs,  for  what? 

Wrong 
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ferkks  frlnce  of  Tyre, 
Wwng  not  your  Princc,you  lone. 

I.  Ltrd.  Wr one  not  your  fclfc  then,nobIe  Hthcm^ 
But  if  the  Prince  doliuc,lct.T$  falutchim. 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  I>rcath: 
If  in  the  world  heliuc,wee'Ie  fccke  him  out : 
If  in  his  Graue  he  ref^^wce'le  find  him  there, 
iCnd  be  re(blued  he  liues  to  goucrne  ts: 
-Or  dead,giue's  caufe  tomoume  hisflinerall. 
And  Icaue  v$  to  our  free  ele^ion. 

2. Lord.  Whofe  death  in  deed,  the  ftroageft  in  our  fenfkre^ 
And  knowing  this  Kingdomc  is  without  a  head. 
Like  goodly  Buyldings  left  without  a  Roofc, 
Soone  fall  to  ruine :  your  noble  fclfe. 
That  beft  know  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  raigne. 
Wee  thus  fubmit  vnto  our  Soueraignc. 

Omnes.   Liue  noble  ^^&f«w. 

iitll.  Try  honours  caufe  \  forbearcyour  fufirages; 
If  that  you  louc  Prince  Peric^,  forbeare, 
(Take  I  your  wilL,!  Icape  into  the  Teas, 
Where's  howerly  trouble/or  a  minuts  cafe) 
A  twelue-month  longer,let  me  in^-eatyou 
To  forbeare  theabfencc  of  your  King  ( 
If  in  which  time  expir*d,he  not  rctume, 
I  fliall  with  aged  patience  bearc  your  yoakc ; 
But  if  I  cannot  wiime  you  to  this  louc, 
Goefcarch  like  nobles,hke  noble  fubie^s, 
And  in  your  fcarch,fpend  your  aduenturous  worth. 
Whom  if  you  find,and  winne  vnto  returnc, 
You  fhall  like  Diamonds  lit  about  his  Crownc. 

I.  Lord.  To  wifcdome,hec's  afoole,that  will  not  yccid: 
And  finccLord  ^f//«c4w^enioyncth  vs. 
We  with  our  trauels  will  end?auour» 

Hell.  Then  you  loue  v$,  we  vou,  5c  wccle  dafpc  hands: 
WhenPccrcs  thus  knit,aKing<lome  cuer  (lands* 
Enter  tht  Krn^  rejidmg  ofs  Uttir  4t  one  dcer4^ 
the  Knighta  meete  hint. 

I .  FCmiht,  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Smonidet, 
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.  Xhe  Play  of 

J^tnj^.  KnlghtSjfrommy  daughter  til  is  I  let  you  know. 
That  forthis  twcluc^nionthiilicelendt  vndertakc 
Amarieci    life:  hcrrcarcntohcr  felfeisoncly  knovvnc, 
\Vhichfromhcr,l)ynO'Tneancs  cani  get. 

2 .  ICm^hr.  M  a y  w  e  norf^ct  ace dTe  to  her  (ray  Lord?) 

ktr:^-  FaythjbynomeancSjrtvchathfdftri^y 
Tyed  her  to  her  Chambcr,that  t'ls  impofsible : 
One  twelue  Moones  more  /hcc'Ic  vvcarc  Dt<tr?d4  liueric: . 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cwffc)'j  hath  Ihe  vowed, 
Andon  Jier  Virgin  lx)noiir;.vviU  notbrcakc  it. 

3:/(;r/*<'/;r.  Loth  to  bidfarcwcll^we  take  our  Icaucs. 

ktng.  So,they  arc  well  difpitcht : 
Kow  to  my  daughters  Letter  5  {he  tcllcs  mc  hccre, 
Shcc'le  vv  cddc  tlic  ftrangcr  Knight, 
Orneuermorcto  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
T'is  well  Miftrjs,yourchoyccagrecs  with  mine: 
I  like  that  well :  nay  how  abfolutc  flic's  in't, 
Notminding  whether  I  diilikc  or  iK%  • 
Well, I  do  commend  her  chovce,and  will  no  longer 
Haue  it  be  delayed  :  Soft^hccre  he  comc5, 
ImurtdilTcmblcir. 

Erter  PtYtcia. 

Piri.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Symwiief. 

Kwa,  Xo  you  as  much  :  Sir,I  am  behoulding  to  you 
For  your  fwecteMulicke  this  iall  ni'^ht : 
1  do  protc(},my  cares  were  nciier  belter  fcdde 
With  fuch  dclightfull  pleafing  harmonic. 

T'crt.  It  is  your  Graces  plcafure  to  commcndj 
Notmvdefcrt. 

h^'S,-  S'r.you  arcMuCickes  maiftcr. 

'Ttrf.  The  worft  of  all  her  fchoUers  (my  good  Lord.) 

k'ng.  Let  mc  askc  you  one  thing : 
What  do  you  thinkcofmy  Daughter,  fir  ? 

Pirt.  AmortvertuousPrinccirc. 

^♦'fj.  And  IliC  isfuirctuOjis  ilicnot? 

Vtru  Ai  a  fane  day  in  Sonancr ;  woondrous  fairc. 
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P  eric  f is  Trince  of  Tyre, 

kifi^.    Sir,my  Daughter  chintccs  very  well  of  you, 
I  fo  vvclljthat  you  mull  be  her  Maiftcr, 
And  flie  will  be  your  Scholler  j  therefore  looke  to  it, 

Peru  I  am  vnvvorthy  for  her  Scholcmaifter. 

k*rt^'  She  thinkcs  not  Co  :  pcrufe  tliis  writing  clfc. 

Ter.  \V!-;at's  here,aletter  that  fhcloues  the  knight  of  Tjfre? 
T'is  the  Kings  fubtiltie  to  haue  my  hfc  : 
Oh  fcekc  not  to  intrappe  me,graciou$  Lord, 
A  Stranger,  and  diftrefTcd  Gentleman, 
That  ncucr  aymed  fo  hie,  to  loue  your  Daughter, 
Bu  t  bent  all  oflRces  to  honour  her. 

k-f^'  Thou  haft  bcvvitcht  my  daughter. 
And  thou  arta  villainc. 

Pen.  By  the  Gods  I  haue  not ;  neuer  did  thought 
Of  mine  leuie  offence  •,  nor  neuer  did  my  a£lions 
Yet  commence  a  deed  migiht  jainc  her  Icue, 
Oryoiirdifplcafure. 

h"^-  Travtor.thoulveft. 

Vtn.  TraytorJ 

h»i,'    I,  tray  tor. 

Ven.  Eucn  m  histhroat,vnlelTeitbetheKing, 
That  cals  me  Tray  tor,  I  returne  the  ly  e. 

h:'^.  Now  by  theGods,Ido  applaudehis  courage;. 

V-rt.  My  a<flions  are  as  noble  ai  my  thoughts, 
TliatncuerrcIilTitofabafedifcent: 
I  came  vnto  your  Court  for  Honours  caufc. 
And  not  to  be  a  Rebell  to  her  ftate  : 
And  hethatothervvife  accountes  ofmec. 
This  Sword  fhall  prooue,hee's  Honours  enemie. 

king,  No?heere  comes  my  Daughtefjlnc  can  witnclfe  it- 

Enrn  Thttji, 

P-/;.  Tiicn  as  you  are  as  vertuous,as  fairc. 
P,efl:)lue  voiiv  angry  Father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  crc  folicirc,  or  my  hand  fubfcribe 
To  anvliii.iblctiiatmadclcuctovou? 

That,  Wliv  fir.fav  ifyou  had,  \vho  takes  ofTciicc' 

At 
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At  that, wouW  nuke  mc  o  lad  ? 

Kw^.  YcaMiftrJy^areyoirfopcrcmptoric? 
I  am  glad  on*t  with  all  my  heart, 

lie  tame  you',  lie  bring  you  in  fubicftion.  jijide. 

Will  you  notjhauingmy  confent, 
Bcftowyourloue  and  yourafFc^Vions, 
Vpon  a  Stranger?  who  for  ought  I  know, 
May  be  (nor  can  I  thmkc  the  contrary)  jifde^ 

As  great  in  blood  as  I  my  fclfe : 
Thcrcfore,hcarc  you  Mifhis, cither  frame 
Your  will  to  mine  :  and  you  fir,heare  youj 
Either  be  rul'd  by  mce,or  He  make  you, 
Man  and  wife  :  nay  conac,  your  hands. 
And  lippcsmud  fealeittoo  :  and  being  ieynd, 
He  thus  your  hopes  deftroy,andfor  further  gricfc : 
God  giue  you  loy  5  what  are  you  bothpLcaied  ? 

Tha,  Ycs^  if  you  lone  mc  (ir? 

'Fert,  Euen  as  my  life,my  blood  thatfoftcrs  it. 

Ktng,  Whatare  you  both  agreed? 

jimho.  Yes,  iPt  pleafc  your  Maieftie. 

Kwt^ .  It  pleafcth  me  fo  wcll,that  I  will  fee  you  wed. 
And  thca  with  what  hafte  you  caB,get  you  to  bcdi    6xiitn\ 


Enter  ^tWer, 

Now  fleepe  yftacked  hath  the  rout,. 
No  din  but  fnorcs  about  the  hpufc, 
Made  louder  by  the  orefcd  breaft. 
Of  this  moft  pompous  maryage  Feaff : 
The  Catte  with  cyne  of  burning  cole. 
Now  coutches  from  the  Moufes  hole; 
And  Cricket  fing  at  the  Ouens  mouthy. 
Are  theblythcr  for  their  drouth  : 
Hymtr.  hath  brought  the  Bride  to  bed, 
Whcrchy  the  loflc  of  maydenhead, 
A  Bcilcio  moulded  :bc.aitcm,         . 

And 
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Ttricks  Prince  i/T^re] 

And  Time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpcnt, 
With  your  finefancies  quaintly  each',    . 
Wiiat's  dumbc  in  llicvv,ric  plaine  widi  fpcach. 

£»r^r Pericles  WSymonides  at  one  d&re^ith  atteKtitmiei^ 
a  Mefengcrmwa  thew,knte(es  md^iuu  Vender  a  Utters 
Pericles  jt:ewa  u  Symonidcs,  the  Lords  kneele  to  him  j 
then  enter  Thayfa  mth  cbtld  ,  ftr/rf;  Lichorida<*««r/r, 
ti:e  King  fhetves  ber  tljt  tetter ^  fije  reuycm :  (he  aruL  Pericles 
tak^e  leaue  ojherjathtr^^ndiiepart. 

By  many  a  dearnc  and  paincftiKptarck 

OiPerycics  tlie  carefUU  fear<!h. 

By  the  fowcr  oppofing  Crigncs, 

Wiiich  the  world  togeather  ioynes. 

Is  made  v^-itli  all  due  diligence, 

That  horfe  and  faylc  and  hie  expencc. 

Can  ftccd  the  que  ft  at  laft  from  Tyrex 

Fame  anfvrering  themoft  ftrange  enquire, 

To'th  Court  of  King  Symomdei^ 

Are  Letters  brought, die  tenour  thefc : 

%>4r}tt9chm  and  his  daughter  dead. 

The  men  of  Tyrtts^  on  the  head 

Of //'^c-wi/J  would  fet  on 

TheCrowncofr7r^,bDthc  will  none : 

The  mutanie,hec  there  haftes  t'oppreflfc, 

Saycs  t6'em,ifKing  Pertcla 

Come  not  home  in  twife  fixe  Moones, 

He  obedient  to  their  doomes, 

•Will  take  the  Crownc  :  the  fummc  ofthiS; 

Brought  hither  to  Tettlapo/U, 

Irany  ihcd  the  regions  round. 

And  euery  one  with  claps  can  found. 

Our  heyre  apparant  is  a  King  : 

Who  dreampt?  who  thought  of  fuch  a  thing  ? 

Bricfc  lie  mr.ll  hence  depart  to  Tyre, 

His  Qucenc  widi  child.makes  her  dcfirc, 

^  E,  Which 
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Th  PUj  of 
Which  who  Hiall  crofTc  along  to  goc^ 
Omit  wc  all  their  dole  and  woe : 
Z.«  ibri:/**  her  Nnrfe  flic  takes. 
And  (o  to  Sea ;  their  velfell  fliakes, 
On  !2^C<^«»  biHoWjhalfe  the  flood, 
H  ath  their  Kcelc  cut :  but  fortune  mou'd. 
Varies  againe,thc  grilled  North 
DiTgorges  fuch  a  tempeft  forth, 
That  as  a  Duckc  for  life  that  diues. 
So  vp  and  downe  the  pocrc  Ship  driuc$ : 
The  Lady  fhreekcs,and  wel-a-iieare> 
Po's  fall  in  trauayle  with  her  fcaie: 
And  what  cnfucs  in  this  fell  ftornic> 
Shall  for  it  fclfe,  it  fclfe  performc : 
I  nill  relate,  aftion  may 
Conucnicntly  the  reft  conuay; 
Which  might  not  ?  what  by  mc  is  told. 
In  your  imagination  hold  : 
This  Stage,  the  Ship,vpon  whofe  Deckc 
The  feas  toft  Ptr/c/«  appeares  to  fpcakc. 

Enter  Periclet  a  ShiphoarJ, 
TerK  The  God  of  this  gr«at  Vaft,rcbuke  thefe  furgcSj, 
Which  waf}i  both  heauen  and  hell,and  thou  that  haft 
VpontheWindescoHimaund.bind  thcminBraiTe*, 
Hauing  caird  them  from  the  deepe,  6  ft  ill 
Thy  dcafningdreadfull  thunders,gently  quench 
Thy  nimble  (ulphirous  flashes :  6  How  LjthcrUs  f- 
How  does  my  Queenc?  then  ftormc  venomoufly, 
Wiltthoa  fpeat  all  thy  felfe?  the  fea-mans  Whiftlc 
Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  earcs  of  death 
Vnheard  Lychoridaf  Luctna,  oh  / 
Diuineft  patrioneflc,and  my  wife gendc 
To  thofe  that  cry  by'night,conuey  thy  deitic 
Aboard  our  dauncing  Boat,makc  fwift  the  pangue^ 
Of  my  Qucencs  trauaylcs  ?  now  Lychertda. 

Smer 
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Tmclci  Prince  9fTyre^  ^ 

€nt€r  LycbtruU. 
lyihor.  Hccre  \%  a  thing  too  young  for  fuch  a  place, 
Who  if  it  had  conccit.would  die,as  I  am  like  to  doc : 
Take  in  your  armcs  tliis  pcece  of  your  dead  Quccac. 
Peri,  tiovi^how Ljibortaa} 
Lychc.  Paticncefgood  fir)  do  aot  afsift  the  (lomie, 
Hecr*s  all  that  is  left  liume  of  your  Queenc  j 
A  litlc  Daughter :  for  the  fake  of  it. 
Be  manly , and  take  comfort . 

Ptr.  O  you  Gods/ 
Why  do  you  make  v$  louc  your  goodly  gyfti. 
And  fnatch  them  ftraightaway?  we  heere  below. 
Recall  not  what  we  giue,  and  therein  may 
Vfe  honour  with  you. 
Lych0.  Patience  (good  fir)  cucn  for  this  charge. 
7^tr.  Now  myldc  may  be  thy  life. 
For  a  more  bluflerous  birth  had  neuer  Babe: 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions*,  for 
Thou  art  the  nidcl ycft  welcome  to  this  world, 
That  cuer  was  Princes  Child  ;  happy  what  followes, 
Thou  had  as  chiding  a  natiuitie. 
As  Fire,Ayre,  Water,Earth,and  Heaueii  can  make. 
To  harould  thee  fi-om  the  wombe  : 
Euen  at  the  firft,ihy  loflTe  is  more  then  can 
Thy  portage  quit,with  all  thou  canft  find  heere: 
Now  the  good  Gods  throw  their  bed  eyes  vpon*t» 

Enter  tWe  Sfykrs. 

I  Snyl.  What  courage  fir  ?  God  fauc  you. 

Tn.  Courage  enough,l  do  not  fcare  the  flaw. 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft  :  yet  for  the  louc 
Of  this  poore  Infant,thisfrel}i  new  fea-farer, 
J  would  it  vs  ould  be  quiet. 

/ .  S4y/.  Slake  the  bolins  there)  thou  wilt  not  wilt  thou*: 
Blow  and  fplit  thy  fclfe, 

2.  S0ffL  But  Sca-roomc,and  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
Killc  the  Moone,l  care  not. 

£  2.  tJ^k  %t 
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T.  Sir  your  Qticcne  mufl:  ouer  bQardjtlic  Tea  workcs  hie. 
The  Wind  islowd,  and  will  not  lie  till  the  Ship 
Bcclcardoftliedcad,  .   . 

'Per,  That's  your  fuperftition. 

r.  Pardon  vs/irj  with  vs  at  Sea  it  hath  bin  ftillobfcrucd* 
And  wc  arc  ftrong  in  cartcmc,thcrcforc  briefly  yccM'er, 

Ttr.  As  you  thinkcmcctjfor  fhemuft  oucfr  board  ftraight: 
JMoft  wretched  Quecnc.  ° 

Lychor.  Hccrc/hclycsfir. 

Peri.  A  terrible  Child-bed  haft  thou  hadCmydearc, 
No  light,no  fire,thVnfriendly  eicmentJ, 
Forgot  thee  vtlcrly,norhauc  I  time 
To  glue  thee  hallbwd  to  thy  grauc,  but  ftraight, 
MuftcaftthcefcarclyCoflFmd,inoarc, 
Where  for  a  monument  vpon  thy  bones, 
The  ayrc  rcmayninglaHipc$,the  belching  Whale, 
And  humming  Water  maft  orcwelmc  thy  corpcs, 
Lying  with  finiple  /hels :  a  Lychorids, 
Bid  i^eft^r  bring  me  Spices,Inckc,and  Taper, 
My  Casket,  and  ray  lewels  \  and  bid  T>{tc<mder 
Bring  mc  the  Sattin  Coffin :  lay  the  Babe 
Vpon  the  Pillow,  hie  thee  whiles  I  fay 
A  prieftly  farewell  to  her :  fodainely,  woman. 

2.  Sir,  wchaue  a  Chiftbcocath  the  hatches, 
Caulkt  and  bittumcd  ready. 

Peri.  I  ihanke  thee:  Mariner  fay,  what  Coaftis^his  J 

a.  WceareneercTfco^/Jif. 

T*tri,  Thither  gentle  Mariner, 
Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre- :  When  can  ft  thou  reach  it? 

24  Bybreakcofday,ifthcWiudceafc. 

7Vri.  OmakcforT^««^/«/, 
Tlicre  will  I  vifit  C/r^n,for  the  Babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  r>Tw,  there  He  l«auc  it 
At  carefull  nurfing :  goc  thy  waycs  goodMarincr, 
lie  bring  the  body  prcfcntly .  £^* 

€p$it 
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Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre* 

Enter  Lord  Cerymon  ^thafirumiU 

Cery,  PkyUmoHyhoc. 

Sntfr  Plrylemon. 

Phy!.  Doth  my  Lord  call? 

Ctry.  GetFirc  and  meat  for  thcfcpooreracn, 
T'as  been  a  turbulent  and  ftormie  night. 

Stru,  Ihaue  been  in  many,  but  fucii  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now,I  nearc  endured: 

C'^'    Your  Maifter  will  be  dead  ere  you  retumc, 
There's  nothing  can  be  miuiflrcd  to  Nature, 
That  can  recouer  hira :  giuc  this  to  the  Pothccary, 
And  tcUmchowitworkcs. 

Snter  two  (jentUmen, 

j.(jent.  Good  morrow. 

2 .  Gott,  Good  morrow  to  your  Lordfliip, 

Ciry.  Gentlcmen,why  doc  you  Oirre  (6  early? 

j.^cnt.  Si r,our lodgings  flandingbleakcvponthefea, 
Shookc  as  the  earth  did  quake  : 

The  very  principals  did  fecmc  to  rend  and  all  to  topple : 
Pure  furprize  and  fearc,madc  me  to  quite  the  houfc. 

2 .(^ent.  Thatis  the  caufc  we  trouble youfo  early, 
T'is  not  our  husbandry. 

Ctry.  O  you  fay  well. 

i.Qfnt.  But  I  much  maruailc  that  your  Lorclilifp, 
Hauingrich  tire  about  you,fliould  at  thcfeearly  howcrs. 
Shake  off  the  goJdcn  fl  umber  of  repofe*,  tis  moft  ftrangc 
Nature  (heuld  be  fo  conuerfant  with  Paine, 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Ctry.  1  hold  it  euer  Vertue  and  Cunninj^, 
Were  endowments  greater,tlicn  Noblenelte  &  Riches  •, 
CareleiTe  Hey  res,  may  the  two  latter  darken  and  cxpendj 
But  Immortali  tie  attendcs  the  foimer,  i 
Making  a  man  a  god  : 
T'isknowne,!  euer  haue  ftudied  Phyfkkc : 
Through  which  fccrct  Aftjby  turning  ore  Authorities, 

t  3.  1  hauc  ' 
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The  rUj  9f 

Ihauc  togcathcr  with  myprafti2e,inadc  famyliar. 
To  mc  and  to  my  ay<ic,thc  blcft  infufions  that  dwcis 
In  VcectiueSjin  Mettals,Stonc$ :  and  can  fpcakc  of  the 
Difturbanccs  that  Nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  j 
whichdoth  giucrac  amore  content  in  courfc  of  true  delight 
Then  to  be  thirfty  after  tottering  honour,  or 
Tic  my  plcafure  vp  in  filken  Bagges, 
To  pleafe  the  Foole  and  Death . 

2. Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephefks, 
Poured  foorth  your  charitic,and  hundreds  call  themfelues. 
Your  Creatures  J  who  by  you,hauc  been  reftored  5 
And  not  your  knowlcdgc,your  perfonall  paync. 
But  eucn  your  Purfe  ftill  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cerimtn, 
Such  (lrongrenowne,as  time  (hall  ncuer. 

SnterV^t  or  three  with  dChtft, 

Seru.  So,lift  there. 

Cer,  What's  that? 

Ser.  Sir,euen  now  did  the  fca  toffe  vp  vpon  our  fliorc 
This  Chift  J  tis  of  fome  wracke. 

C^r.  Set't  do wne,  let's  lookcvpon't. 

a.(jettt»  T'i$IikeaG5ffin,fir. 

C"".  Whacereitbe^t'iswooadrousheauie; 
Wrench  it  open  ftraieht : 
If  the  Seas  ftoroacke  be  orecharg'd  with  Gold, 
T'ls  a  good  condraint  of  Fortune  it  belches  vpon  vs. 

2^<jeHt,  T'isfo,my  Lord. 
Ctr,  How  clofe  tis  caulkt  5c  bottomed,did  the  fea  caf!  it  vpj 

Ser,  I  neucr  faw  fo  huge  a  billow  (ir,as  toft  it  vpon  fliorc, 
Crr.  Wrench  it  open  foftjit  fmels  moft  fweetly  inmy  fenfc. 

2.(jem.  A  delicate  Odour. 

Ctr.  As  cuer  hit  my  noftrill :  fo,vp  with  it. 
Oh  you  moft  potent  Gods  /  what's  herc,a  Corfc? 

2,Gem.  Moftftrangc. 

Cer,  Shrowded  in  Cloth  of  ftate,balroed  and  entreafured 
with  full  bagges  of  Spices,  a  Pafport  to  tyifoUo,  perfcd  mee 
in  the  Chara^iicrs : 

H€tr€ 
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Pericles  frince  9f  T.jrt, 

Metre  J  gau  to  vnt^etjiMndt 
Ifertthii  Cc^n  Jruus  aiaoJ  i 
I  Kmg  Pericles  haiu  /•/? 
Thu  Que€ne;ofurthAllourmuniUm€€§ft  i 
Who  finds  her^gme  her  hnryinf^ 
She  XKM  the  Daughter  ef*  Km^  : 
"Befdet^  this  TreafMrefor  sfee. 
The  (j»ds  Tftjmt  ha  chsrute. 
If  thou  Xmc^Terttlei,  thoa  had  a  heart; 
That  cuer  cracks  for  woe,this  chauuc'd  to  night. 
I.Gent.  MolUtkcIy  fir. 

^'r.Nay  ccrtainely  to  night/orlookchow  frcfli  fhc look* 
They  were  too  rough,that  threw  her  m  the fea. 
Make  a  Fire  within-,  fetch  hither  all  my  Boxes  in  my  Qofct^ 
Death  may  vfurpe  on  Nature  many  hower$,ancl  yet 
The  fire  oflife  kindle  againe  thcorc-preft  fpirits  ; 
1  heard  of  an  E^iptum  that  had  p.howers  lien  dead. 
Who  was  b)'  good  applyaunce  recouered. 

tnfr  one  ntth  N*pkfns  ^tnd  Fire, 
Well  fayd,  well  fayd  •,  the  fire  and  clothes :  the  rough  and 
Wofull  Mufick  that  we  hauc^caufcit  to  found  befeech  you; 
The  Violl  once  more  \  how  thou  ftirr'ft  thou  blocked 
The  Muficke  there :  I  pray  you  giuc  her  ay  re : 
Gentlcmen,thi$  Quecncwill  hue. 
Nature  awakes  a  warmth  breath  ou t  of  herj 
She  hath  not  been  entranc'ft  aboue  fiue  howers ; 
Sec  how  ilic  einnes  to  blow  into  lifcs  flower  againe. 

i.c/ent.  The Heauens,throughyou,encreafe  our  wonder. 
And  fets  vp  your  fame  for  cuer. 

Cer.   Shei$aIiuc,bcholdhercy-lid$, 
Cafes  to  thofcheaueniy  icwcls  which  Perklet  hath  loft. 
Begin  to  part  their  frmges  of  bright  gold, 
The  Diamonds  of  a  moft  prayfcd  water  dotfi  appearc,. 
To  make  the  world  twife  nch,Uue,  and  make  vs  weep«. 
To  heare  your  fate/aiir  crcature,rare  as  you  iceme  to  bee. 
Skietm^mis. 
Thdi,  O  dcare  Dum^^  where  an  I  ?  whcrc*s  wy  Lord? 

Wba 
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Th  Play  of 

What  world  ij  tills? 

I.Gent,  Ts  not  this  ftrangc  ?        t.Cjeht.  Moftrarc. 

Ctri.  Hufii  (my  gentle  neighbours)  lend  mc  your  hands, 
To  the  next  Chamber  bearc  her :  gctbnncn: 
Now  this  matter  rauft  be  lookt  to  for  Iier  relapfc 
Ismortall :  come,  come  \  and  S/ceUptMs  guide  vs. 

Thiy  cjrry  her  away,  Sxennt  omrtes. 
Enter  Pericles,  Atharfus.vptth  Clean  and  Dtonifa. 

Per.  Mcfft  honored  C/f«»,l  maft  needs  be  gonc,my  twelue 
months  arc  cxpirM,andTy»i«  flandesin  aUtigious  peace: 
You  and  your  Lady  take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulneflc, 
^heGods  make  vp  the  reft  vpon  you. 

Cie.  Your  fhalccs  of fortuncjthough  they  hant  you  mor- 

Yet  glaunce  full  wondringly  on  vs.  (tally 

©/.Oyour  fweet  Qncene  /  that  the  ftrift  fates  had  pleaf'd, 

you  had  brought  her  hither  to  haue  blcft  mine  cies  with  her. 

7er.  We  cannot  butobey  the  powers  aboue  VS5 
Could  I  rage  and  rorc  as  doth  the  fea  fhc  lies  in. 
Yet  the  end  muft  be  as  tis  :  my  gentle  babe  Marine, 
W  hom/or  flic  was  bernc  at  fea,I  haue  named  fo^ 
Here  I  charge  your  charitie  withallj  leauing  her 
The  infant  of  your  care,befceching  you  to  giuchcr 
princely  training,  tliat  fhc  may  be  niancre*d  as  flic  is  borne. 

C/e.  Fcarc  not(my  Lord)bHt  thinkc  your  Grace, 
Thatfcd  my  Countric  with  your  Cornej  for  which, 
The  peoples  prayers  flill  fall  vpon  y  ou^niuft  in  your  child 
Be  thought  on.ifnedeftion  fliould  therein  make  mc  vile. 
The  common  bo3y  oy  you  rclicu*d, 
Would  force  mc  to  my  ducty :  but  if  to  that, 
My  nature  neede  a  fpurre.thc  Gods  reuengcit 
Vpon  mc  and  minc,to  the  end  of  generation. 

Per.  I  beleeue  y  ou,your  honour  and  .your  goodnes. 
Teach  me  too't  without  your  voweSjtiU  flic  be  maried, 
Madamc.by  bright  D««»rf,whom  wc  honour, 
All  vnfiftcrd  fliall  this  hcyrcofmme^emaync. 
Though  I  fliew  will  in't  j  fo  I  cakcmy  Icauc :   . 
Good  Madame^make  me  bleffcd  in  your  care 
In  bringing  vp  my  Child.  (ier,  I 
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Pericies  Prince  ofTyre, 

Dion,  I  hauc  one  my  (clfcjwho  fliall  not  be  more  dccfc 
to  vuy  refpcA  then  yours,my  Lord* 

Pfri.  Madam,my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cier.  Wecl  bring  your  Grace  cne  to  the  edge  ath  (hore, 
thengiucyouvptothe  mask'd  Neftuncy  and  thcgcntlcft 
winds  of  hcaucn# 

PerL  I  will  imbraceyour  oifcr,  come  dcercft  Madame, 
O  notcares  £*fA^i^,no  tcarei,looke  to  your  litle  Mi  (Ins, 
on  whofc  grace  you  may  depend  hereafter  :  come  my 
Lord. 

Enter  Cerimen,mtdTh£rfii, 

Cer^  Madam,  thisLettcr^andfomeccrtainelevrels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  Coffcr,which  are  at  your  command  : 
Know  you  the  Charefter? 

Thar.  It  is  my  Lords,thatI  was  fhiptat  feal  well  rcmem- 
Wcr,euen  on  my  learning  time,  but  whether  there  dcliuc- 
red,by  the  holic  gods  I  cannot  rightly  fay :  but  fmce  King 
PiT/f/M  my  wedded  Lord,I  ncre  Ihali  fee  againe,  a  vaflali 
liucric  will  I  take  me  to,and  ncuer  morehaue  ioy. 

CUr,  Madam,ifthisyoupurpofcas  ycfpeake, 
Diamaes  Temple  i%  not  dilfanc  farre. 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire, 
Morcouer  if  you  pIcafcaNeece  of  mine, 
Shall  there  attend  you* 

Thin*  My  recompence  is  thanks,  thats  all, 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  fnaall*    Exit. 

Enter  Qewer. 

Imagine  PeriiU.'tTtiudcxtTyre, 
Welcomd  and  fctled  to  his  owne  dcfirc: 
His  wofull  Quecnc  we  leaucat  Efhefitt, 
Vnto  I>*M4tKcr*s  a  Votarifle* 

F  N©w 
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VerulesPrime9frjre, 
Now  to  M^rijM  bend  your  miud. 
Whom  ourfjil  growuig  fceiic  inuft  finJe 
At  7"i^<»7'«/,aiitJ  by  Chan  traind 
InMu!ick$]cttcrs,\vhoiurhgaind 
Of  cducafion  alJ  the  grace. 
Which  makes  iiicboth  the  art  and  place 
Of  gciierail  wonder :  but  alackc 

That  moiillcrEnuiC oft  the  wrackc 

Ofcanicd prailc,  iiartHM\i(c 

Sccke  to  take  offby  treafons  knife. 

And  m  this  km  Jc,  our  CicoH  hath 

One  daughter  and  a  full  grownc  wench, 

Eucn ri-^nt for  wianiage light :  tliis  Maid 

Hi^ht  F'ulo  en :  xivS  it  is  (aid 

For  ccrtuine  in  our  iloric,  Ihcc 

Would  eucrvvith  yl/.jr;«<?  bee. 

Beer  when  they  weaude  thefleded  (like, 

With  fingers  long/mall,white as  niilke, 

Or  when  Ihe  would  withOiarpe  needle  wound, 

The  Cambnckc  which  ibr  nude  more  found 

By  hurting  it  or  when  too'th  Lute 

She  fungjand  made  the  night  bed  mute. 

That  dill  records  with  mone,or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  condantpen, 

Vaile  to  her  Millrelle  Dta»  (hil, 

Th;s  Phyloten  contends  in  skill 

With  ahfolurc  Mjirm^  :  (b 

The  Doue  of  PapUos  might  with  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white,/f//iri>T<  gets 

All  pfayfes,  which  arc  paid  as  debj. 

And  not  as  g.ticn,  this /i)  darkcs 

In  /»^;/«/<«  all  graceful!  markes. 

That  C/f  om  wife  with  Enuic  rare, 

A  prefent  murderer doc» prepare 

For  good  .1/4riiiw,that  her  daughter 


Migh^ 
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TericUs  TflmcetfTyrt. 
Might  ftjndpccrlc(re  by  this  (laughter. 
The  roo;KT  her  vile  thoughts  to  UeidJ 
Li'  i^i^rtda  our  luirfc  IS  dead. 
And  ciirfcd  Diom^m  bith 
The  prceiunt  inftrument  ofwrarh, 
Prcft  for  this  hloAjthcvnbornccucnt, 
I  dor  com  ncnd  to  your  content, 
Onely  I  carried  u  inged  Time, 
Poll  one  the  lame  fcete  ofmy  rime. 
Which  neucr could  I  foconuey, 
Vnlclfe  your  thoughts  ueiit  on  my  way, 
DtomKA  docs  uppcare, 
With  Le0*t$mt  a  niurthcrcr»  Exit, 

Enter  TftomKA,  trith  LetKinf* 

Dim.  Thy  oath  rcmcmber,thou  haft  fviomc  to  doo'c, 
eisbuta  biowc  \v<h!th  rcr.er  llali  bcc  ktiowne  ,  thou 
canll  not  uotf  a  thing  in  the  uorlde  fo  foor.c  to  yccldc 
thcc  fori  uch  pro^tc  :  let  not  conkiencc  which  i$  but 
cold, in  flauiing.  tiiyloue  bo(bmc,'tnfisn'c  too  nicelie, 
norlccpitticwh'cheuen  wonen  haue  caftofF,  melt  thee, 
but  be  a  Ibui  J.er  to  thy  purpoft. 

Lrt^.  \  wili  t!co'r,hur  yet  Ihc  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion,  The  f  tfcr  then  the  Goes  fbould  hauc  her. 
Here  Ihecoirirs  uctpiDg  lorhcroncly  MilUclIc  death. 
Thou  ait  fcfoJudv. 

Le»H,  I  ain  re  lol :jdc 

E>i:er /. furinu  rritb d 9>sh^t cffitrrt* t. 

AUri.  No  :  T  wil!  rob  Trllys  of  her  wccJe  to  Hrov-c 
thvgrcenc  uirh  Flourrs,thcycilowes,blc\vcs;  the  purnic 
Violrts.and  Mitipokls,  Iball  as  a  C.irpct  hang  vpoii  tty 
graucjVihilc  Sonimcrdayes  doth  iaft:Ayc  mepoorc  n.TuI, 

F  2  bor4\r 
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borne  in«  tcmpcftjwhcn  my  rooihcr  didc,thls  wdfldto  me 
is  a  lading  (lormcjwhimng  mc  from  nay  fri^ds. 

Dton.  HowTtO'wAiarinM^why  docyow  keep  alone? 
Honchduncc  my  daughter  is  not  with  you? 
Doc  not confumeyour  bloui  with  forrowing, 
Hau«youa  nur(c  of  mc  ?  Lord  howryoar  fauours 
Changd  with 'his  vnprofitablc  woc: 
Come  giuc  mc  your  flo  wcrs,ere  the  (ca  marrc  it, 
Walkc  with  Lfamnc,thc  ayrc  is  (juickc  there. 
And  it  pcrccs  and  (harpenf  the  ftomacke, 
Conac  Lc9»$n*tikc  her  by  the  arme^walke  with  her. 
Al4ri.  No  I  pray  you,Ilc  not  bcrcaucyou  of  yourfcruat. 
Dioft*  Comc/;omc,I  louc  the  king  your  father,andyour 
fclfc,with  more  thenforraine  hearr,wec  cuery  day  cxpcA 
him  hcre,when  he  (hall  come  and,  tind  our  t^aragon  to  all 
reports  thus  blafted, 

He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage,blame  both 
my  Lord  and  mc,  that  we  hauc  taken  no  care  to  your  bed 
courfcSjgo  I  pray  you,walkc  and  be  chearfull  onc^gaine, 
rcferuc  that  excejlent  complexion ,  which  did  ftealc  the 
eyes  ofy ong  and  old.  Care  not  for  tncy  I  can  gc  e  home  a- 
lone* 

Afm»  W^n,I  will goe^but  yet  I  baue  no  defire  too  it. 

Difn,  Comc«  come,I  know  tis  good  for  youjwalkchalfe 
an  houre  LeomiH«,it  the  leaft.remcmber  what  I  hauc  fed. 

Lttn*  I  warrant  you  Madam. 

Dioft*  IlcleaucyoumyfwcetcLadie,  for  a  while,  pray 
walkefoftlyjdoc not heatc your bloud,  what,  I  muft  nauc 
care  of  you. 

Mart.  My  thanks  ftrecte  Madamc,Is  this  wind  Wefterlic 
that  blowes  ? 

L«9n.  Southwcft* 

Mmtu  Wh  rn  I  was  borne  the  wind  was  North* 

Uo».  Wart  To? 

Mart,  My^thcr>asnutrcfc»,did  ncucr  firare,butcryed 

good 
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good  (ca-m^o  the  Saylcrt , galling  his  kingly  bands  ha- 
ling  ropes,  and  cliifping  to  the  Maft ,  endured  a  fea  that  al- 
nioft  burft  the  dcckc. 

Lttn.  When  was  this? 

MtarL  When  I  was  borne,  neuerwas  waues  nor  winde 
more  violent,and  from  the  ladder  tKkJe,  wafties  off  a  can- 
uas  c!yaiier,ha(csoncjwo]tout  ?aiid  with  a  dropping  in- 
duftnc  they  skip  from  llerne  to  ftcrnc ,  the  Boatrwaine 
whiftlcsyind  the  Mailkrcalles  «pd  trebles  their  conliiiiou » 

Lam:*  Coine  fay  your  prayer*^' 

AfMri,  What  mcanc'you  ? 

Le9ti,  If  you  require  a  littlefpace  (<x  praier,  I  graunt  % 
pray,but  bee  not  tedious,  for  the  Gods  are  quicke  of  earc, 
and  I  am  fwornc  to  do  my  worke  with  hallc* 

Afifri.  Why  will  yon  kill  me? 

Lcem,  Tofatisfic  my  Ladie* 

Mdri.  Why  would  fhee  haue  mee  kild  now  ^  as  I  can  re- 
member by  my  troth,  I  neucr  did  her  hurt  m  alfroy  life ,  I 
neucr  fpikc  bad  worde,  nor  did  ill  turnetoanie  liuing  crea- 
ture :  Bcleeue  me  law,I  neucr  killd  a  Moufe,  nor  hun  a  Fly; 
I  trodc  vpon  a  worme  againft  roy  will^^ut  I  wept  fort.How 
haue  I  ofrcndcdjwhcrcin  my  death  miglit  yccld  her  aiiic 
profit^  roy  life  imply  her  any  dangeri 

LcMt  MyCooimifltoaisnottorealbn  cf  the  deed  Jmt 
doo't. 

Mtri*  Youwiltnotdoo't  for  all  the  world  I  hope:  you 
are  well  fauoured,  and  your  lookes  forelhew  you  haue  a 
gentle  heart,!  faw  you  latelie  when  you  caught  hurt  in  par- 
ting two  that  foughtrgood  footh  it  flieu  dc  well  in  you,  do 
forow,your  Ladie  fctkes  my  lifcCome,you  bet*eene^d 
/aue  poorc  mee  the  weaker. 

Leon,  I  am  fwornc  and  will  difpatch.        Eater  PirMs, 

FirMta*  Holdvillaine. 

firM*i»  A  prize,a  prize. 

PitMt^i-  Halfe part  mates,  halfe  part.  Come Iet| haue 

F  i  her 
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ftricUs  frimt  •ftjrtJ, 

her  abcxjrd  fodiinly. 

Exit, 

Enter  LtmUne^ 

LfH.  Thcfe  rogucing  thc^ucsfcruc  the  great  Pyrat» 
VaUcs,  and  they  hauc  rci2d  MurtnA^  Icthcrgoc,  tiler's  no 
hopcfticc  will  rcrurnc,  Ilcfwcarcfhccs  dead, and  thrownc 
into  the  Sea ,  but  iJc  fee  further :  pcrhappes  they  w.ll  but 
plcafc  thcmCelucs  vpon  her ,  not  carnc  her  aboord ,  iflhec 
rcmaine 
Whome  they  haue  rauifht,  mvSS.  by  tnee  be  lUiiic. 

Exit, 

\Ent€r  th<  three  Bxtfict, 

Fandtr.  Boutt. 

Bwlt.  Sir. 

T*andt  r.  Searche  the  market  narrowely ,  \^>-tttlyne  is 
full  of  gallants,  wee  loft  too  much  much  money  this  mart 
by  becing  too  wenchlclfe. 

Baytd.  Wee  w  ere  neuer  (o  much  out  of  Creatures ,  wc 
h:  ue  but  poore  three,  and  they  can  doe  no  more  then  they 
can  doe,aiid  they  with  continuuU  adlion,are  cucn  as  good 
as  rotten. 

Fand^r.  Therefore  lets  haue  frelh  ones  w  haf  ere  wee  pay 
for  them,  if  there  beenota  confciencc  to  bevfie  in  eueric 
trade  ,.uec  ftiali  neucr  profpcr, 

hAVfd.  ThouGyft  true,ri$  not  our  bringing  vp  of  poorc 
baftards,as  I  thinke,!  haur  brought vpfbineckuer. 

Boult.  I  ro  eleuen,  and  brought  tiicm  downc  againe, 
but  fliall  Ifcarche  the  market? 

Bawde,  Whar  elfc  man  \  the  ftirtfe  we  haue ,  a  flrong 
windewillblowr  ittoiKcccs,  they  arc  fopittifully  foduen. 
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ftricUi  Prime  9f  Tyr^. 

VMt^tr,  Xlitxi  fay  eft  true,  thcr's  ruo  vnwholcroiHC  x 
confcicncc ,  the  poorc  Tr4MfilM.»tntfi  is  dew  J  tiut  lave  wif  li 
die  little  ba!»gadgc. 

BoHlt.  I J  ihcc  quickly  poupt  him,(hc  made  him  ro4l>- 
mcite  for  wormc* ,  but  He  goc  (carche  the  market, 

Exir. 

Pond,  Three  or  fourc  thoufande  Checkins  were  as 
prcttie  a  proportion  to  liue  quietly ,  and  fo  giue  oucr, 

Bjfwd.  Why,  to  giue  ouer  I  pray  you^  1$  it  a  iliamcto 
get  when  wee  are  oldc  ? 

PmJ,  Oh  our  credite  comes  not  in  Hke  the  commtv 
ditie,  nor  checommoditic  wages  not  with  thedaunger; 
therefore  if  m  our  youthes  we  could  picke  vp  Come  prcttie 
cftate,  t'werenotamillc  to  kecpeour  doorc  hatch't,  bctidcs 
the  fore  tearmcs  we  ftand  vpon  with  the  go  Js,  wilbc  ftrong 
V  ith  v$  for  giuing  ore. 

BmvJ.  Come  other  (brts  offend  as  well  as  wee. 

P^d.  As  well  as  wee.  I ,  and  better  too  ,  wee  offcndc 
worfe,  neither  is  our  prafefllon  any  trade ,  It's  no  calling, 
but  heerc  comes  ^mh/t. 


Enter  3»ttlt  with  the  Pirates  tnd  LM^rirui, 

B9u!t.  Come  your  wayes  my  maiftcR,  you  fay  ihce's  a 
rirgin. 

Stijter.  O  Sir,  wee  doubt  it  not. 

Bwlt.  Maftcr,!  haue  gone  through  for  this  peeccyou 
(ee,  if  you  like  her  fo,  if  not  I  haue  loft  my  earncft« 

Bnwd.  Roult  has  fhee anie qualities  \ 

Bonlt.  Shee  has  a  good  face,  fpc  akcs  well ,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  cloathes :  rheres  no  farther  nccellitie  ot  qua- 
lities can  make  her  be  refiiz'd. 

B4md,  Wlut'i  her  price  Bidt  i 

BmcA, 
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Pcriglesfrmicftyru 

-B9$riu  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thouland  pe^es. 
^  PamJ*  WcH,foHowme my maiftcrsjyou /hall hauc your 
money  prcfcnly,  wife  take  her  in^nftmft  her  what  (he  Yum 
to  doe,  that  fljc  may  not  be  rawe  i  n  her  entertainment 

B^nJi  BonUy  take  you  the  markci  of  her,  the  colour  of 
Iicr  hairc,complcxion,hcight,  her  age,  with  warrantof  her 
virgin  Jtic^andcriciHc  that  wilgiuc  mod  (hjlhauc  her  firft, 
focii  a  maydcnhcad  were  no  chfapc  thing,  ii  men  were  as 
I  hey  haue  becne:get  thia  dotie  as  I  command  yov. 
BomU.  Pcrfbrnunce  (hall  follow*         Exiu 
Mar*  Alackc  that Leonine^aiS fo  nackc/o(low,h6 (houU 
haue  (Irooke,  not  fpoke,orthatthere  Pirates,  not  enough 
barbarou$,had  not  orebbord  thrownc  me/er  to  fcckc  m/ 
mother* 

BiC»d.  Why  lament  you  prcttieone?  , 

Mar*  Thatlamprettie* 
BamL  Come,theGodshauedone  their  part  in  you* 
Mmt*  laccuicthemnot. 

Bawd"  You  are  1  ight  into  my  hands^wherc  you  are  like 
toliue. 

Mar,  The  more  my  fault,  to  fcapc  bit  handci,  where  I 
was  to  die. 
Bamd,  I,andyoB  (hall  liue  in  peafure. 
Mat.  Na* 

Bawd,  Yes  indeed  (hall  you,  and  taftc  Gentlemen  of  all 
fa(hions,you  (hall  fare  well, you  (hall  haue  the  difForcncc  of 
all  complexionsjwhat  doc  you  (lop  your  eares  f 
Mar,  AreyouavToman? 

Bamdt  What  would  you  haue  meebe,and  I  bee  not  a 
woman  I 
Mar*  An  honc(lwoman,or  not  t woman, 
BamL  Marie  whip  thcGolTcling,  I  thinke  Khali  haue 
(bmethingto  doe  with  you,«)noeyour  a  young  fooltlk, 
i!apling,and  muft  be  bowed  as  I  would  haue  you.  x 

Mar*  The  Oods  defend  mc* 
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ftrictafrmn  $fTyrt, 

BM$$d.  Ifitpleafirthe  Godvtod'crcnd  you  by  men,  then 
men  muft  comfort you,noen  muft  feed  you ,  men  ftir  you 
vp :  B0hUs  returnd.  Now  fir,  haft  thou  cridc  her  through 
the  Market? 

Bo$tif,  I  hauc  cryde  tier  almoft  to  the  number  of  her 
hiires^I  haue  drawne  her  pi<fhire  with  my  voice. 

Bsuui,  And  I  prcthee  tell  me^how  doft  thou  find  the  in- 
dination  of  the  people,cfpccia]ly  ofthc  yongcrfort? 

Btult*  Faitbtncy  liftenedto  mee,  as  they  would  hauc 

harkcned  to  their  hithers  teftament,  there  was  a  Spaniards 

mouth  watred^and  he  went  to  bed  to  her  verie  dcfcription. 

Band.  We  fhall  haue  him  here  to  morrow  with  his  bcft 

nifFeon. 

BoMlt.  To  night,  to  night,  but  Miftrelfc  doe  you  knowc 
the  French  knight,  that  cowres  ethc  hams  I 
BmmJ.  YlhOy  M»MmfiettrVercUMS> 
Bomit.  I,  he,  he  offered]  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclama- 
tion,buthc  madeagroaneat  it^nd  fwore  he  would  fee  her 
to  morrow. 

Bditd.  WeII,weII,as  for  him,hee  brought  his  difeaichi- 
ther,herehe  does  butrepaire  it,  I  knoweheewill  come  in 
our  iliadow,  to  fcattc  r  h  {&  crownes  i  n  the  Sunne. 

BMtlt^  Welijifwchadofeucric  Nation  a  trauc]Ier,wec  - 
Hiould  lodge  them  with  this  figne.  > 

EoMd*  Pray  you  come  hither  a  while  ,  you  hauc 
Fortunes  comroing  vppon  you ,  marke  mcc,  you  muft 
fceme  to  doc  that  fcardully,which  you  coramitwilh'ng- 
ly,dcfpi(c  profile,  where  you  haue  moftgaine,  towecpc 
thatyouliueasyce  doe,  makes  pittic  in  your  Loucrs  (cl- 
dome,  but  that  pittie  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that 
opinion  a  meerc  profite. 
Maru   Ivnderftandyounot. 

Bfit,  O  take  her  home  Miftrellc,  take  her  home,  thefc 
blufhcs  of  hers  mull  bee  quencht  with  fome  prefcnt 
pra^^iie* 

G  ;  Mtri. 
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Terictes  FriHceofTjre, 

Mitrit  7*liou  fiycft  true  yfaitli,  fo  they  mull,  for  your 
Bndcgocs  to  th.it  with  ihamc,which  is  her  ^^txy  to  goc  with 
warrant, 

Bsftlt.  Fuithfomc cloc,and foinc docnot,butMiilrcll<: 
if  I  hauc  bargain  J  for  the  ioynt. 
B^Mfy*  Thou  nuift  cut  a  morfcll  off  the  fpit» 

B^klr.  Iinayfo, 

li.:uu»  WliO  (lioul J  dcnic  it  I 
Come  you;igonc,I  hkc  the  manner  of  your  garmenrs 
wcli. 

Boulr.  I  by  my  faith,thcy  Hull  not  be  changJ  yzt. 

Bjtiel.  /^oWfjfprnJ  thou  that  ill  the  townc;  report  uliat 
a  foUHirntrwc  hauc,  youlc  loofc  notliing  by  culhxnc. 
When  Nature  f'ramJc  this  ptctc,  llicc  meant  thee  a  good 
turne,  therefore  fay  what  a  pirragoiillic is  ,  and  thou  hall 
the  harui:»l  o'lt  of  thine  owiie  report. 

B^Mii.  I  warrant  vou  Midrellc,  thunder  flwll  not  foa- 
wakcthche.ls  of  Ecie.->  as  my  giaTngout  her  l>cuutic  lUrs 
vpthc  lewdly  ciKlincd^IIc bring  home  KMiieto  niglit, 
BahJ*  Come  your  waycsjfolio w  me. 

AUn.  Iflircs  be  bote,  knaies  llurpc,or waters  dccpc, 
Vntidc  I  dill  my  virgin  knot  wdl  kcepc. 
Z)/.i>»/iayde  my  purfxjfc. 

Bund.  What  haucw'cto  doc  with  Dijm4y  pray  you  wiJl 
you  goc  with  vs? 


Enter  Cleon,anA  Dionit^. 

Dion^  Why  ere  you  roohfh,can  it  be  vndonc? 
Cleon.  O  /^low^^fuch  a  pcccc  of  (laughter^ 
The  Sunneand  Moonc  ncrc  lookt  vpon, 
Dt9»*  I  tiiinkc  youlc  turnc  x  zhmc  agent 
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Tmdes  Prince  »f  Tjre, 

Clf0n.  Were  I  chicfc  Lord  of  all  this  fpacfous  wcrld^Wc 
giue  It  to  vndothcilccdc.O  Ladicm'uchlctfc  in  bloud  then 
vcrtucjvct  a  Princes  to  cquall  any  finglc  Crounc  ath  carth- 
ith  luflicc  of  comparCjO  vWUiuCyLeoHtftf  w  horn  thou  Ijaft 
poifncd  too  ,' if  thou  hadft  drunkc  to  him  tad  bccnc  a 
kindndfc  bccomming  well  thy  face,  wliatcand  thou  la/ 
%khcn  noble  Pericles  (hall  deraaund  h\s  child? 

Dicn.  Tliat  fhcc  i  s  dead ,  Nurfes  arc  not  the  fates  to  fo- 
ftcrit,nofcucrto  prcferucjniedideatniehtjllcfayfo,  uho 
can  crollc  it  vnlclle  you  play  the  impious  Innocent^  and 
for  an  honcft  attribute  ,  eric  out  Ihcc  dydc  by  fbulc 
play. 

CV*  Ogoetoo,wcIl,\vcll,ofaIIthe  h\}!its  beneath  the 
hcaucns,tl.c  Gods  doc  like  this  vorft. 

Dim.t  Bconcof  thofcthatthinkes  the  pctiic  wrens  of 
Tharfm  will  flic  hencc^iid  open  this  to  Pencics,  I  do  (hamc 
to  thinkcofwliata  noble  fhainc  you  are*,  and  of  how  co- 
ward  a  fpir># 

CA'.  Tofuch  rrpceeding  w!o  eucr  but  his  approba- 
tion addedjthough  not  his  prince  conicnt,  he  did  not  flow 
horn  honourable  coiirlcs. 

Dior^  Be  itfothto,  yet  none  docs  knowc  but  you 
how  flieccamc  dead,  r  ornonc  can  knowe  Leor.ine  being 
gone.  Shcc  did  difdaine  my  childe, and  ftoode  bctwecnc 
her  and  her  fortunes  :  none  wouldc  lookc  on  her,  but 
cart  their  gazes  on  >^^r'/w^  face ,  whileftrurs  was  blur- 
ted it,  And  hcldca  Mawkm  not  worth  the  time  of  day. 
Itpirrftmc  thoro\v,and  though  yon  call  my  courfc  vn- 
naturall ,  you  not  yout'childc  well  loujng,  yet  I  finde  it 
grccrs  mce  asan  entcrprizc  of  kindnclfc  pcrformd  to  your 
folc  daughter. 

CU*  Heaucnsforgiuc  it. 

Dum.  And  as  for  Ptricies,  whatftiould  hce  (uy,\vewcpt 
after  her  hcarfc,&  yet  we  mourne,her  monunient  \s  almofl 
findhcd  A  ^'Cr  epitaphs  ill  glittring  goldccharaderscxprcs 
,n^'«n'  G 1  agcnc- 
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PifUUs  PrkctofTin* 

a  generrtll  prayfc  to  her,  and  care  in  v«at  whofccxpcncc 
tisdonc. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  Harpic, 
Which  to  bctr<iy,docft  with  thine  Angclls  face  ccazc  with 
thine  Eagles  talents, 

Dion,  Vere  like  one  that  fuperfticiouflf, 
Docfwearetoo'th  Gods,  that  Winterkills 
The  f  liiesjbut  yet  I  know,  youlc 
doc  as  I  adui/c, 

Ganver.  Thus  time  wc\vafte,&  long  leagues  makc/Jiort, 
Sailc  feas  in  Cockles, hauc  and  wifti  but  fort, 
Making  to  take  our  imagination. 
From  bourne  to  bourne,region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardoned  wc  commit  no  crime. 
To  vfe  one  language,  in  each  fcucrall  clime. 
Where  out  fceanes  fecmes  to  hue, 
I  dpe  befcech  you 

To  learne  of  me  who  (land  with  gappes 
To  teach  you. 

The  ftages  ofour  ftorie?/r*f/r/ 
Is  now  againe  thwarting  thy  wayward  feas. 
Attended  on  by  many  a  Lord  and  Knight, 
To  (cc  his  daughter  all  his  hues  delight* 
01d//<r//r4w«y  goes  along  behind. 
Is  left  to  gouerne  it,you  beare  m  mind» 
Old  EfceneSy\/\\om  HeUicMnm  late 
^duancdcin  time  to  great  and  hiccftate^ 
Wclllayling  (hips,and  bounteous  winds 
Haue  brought 

This  k'ng  to  ri&4ryW,thinke  this  Pilatthought 

So  with  his  {lerage,fhall  your  thoughts  gronc 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,whafirft  is  gone 

Like  moats  and  Ihadowcs^ice  them 

Moueawhile, 

Tour  carcsynto  your  eyes  lie  reconcile, 

Mmtr 
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Mr.terP  melts  at  »nt  decree  ttith  4iU  hit  trsjne  ^  Clesn  urdDtt- 

ri<ji  at  the  other.  Clean /herres  Pericles  the  timbe ,  nhereat  Pe- 
ricles makes  UtnentAtttK  y  pfttf  tmfucke-cloth,  and  in  4  nsij^tj 
ptjjion  departs, 

G«Tfr.  Sec  how  bclccfc  may  Cuffcr  by  fowlc  (howc, 

This  borrowed  paflion  (lands  For  true  oldcwoc  : 

-And  Pericles  in  (brrowc  all  dcuour'd, 

With  fighcs  fhot  through, and  biggcft  tcarcs  orc-fiiowr'd. 

Lcaucs  Tharfus,  and  aga/nc  imbarqucs^hccfwcarcs  ^ 

Ncucr  to  wafti  his  facc^nor  cut  his  nayrcs ; 

Hcc  put  on  fack-cloth,  and  to  Sea  he  beares, 

A  Temped  which  his  mortallvcdcli  teares. 

And  yet  hce  rydes  k  out,  Nowe  pleafc you  wit: 

The  Epitaph  is  ^QTMari)ui  writ,  by  wicked  Dioni^Jt. 
Thefairefi,fweeteBi  4fid  hefi  lyes  heere, 
who  ynthered  in  her  faring  ofyeMre : 
She  ycM  oj  Tjrut  the  Kings  daughter ^ 
On  ffhomfowle  death  hath  made  thU  jiaughter, 
Marirta  vaijhee  caL*d ,  and  at  her  hyrth, 
Thetis  heing  prcnardtfrvallorfedfomefart  tth'earth : 
Therefore  the  earth  fearing  to  ke  ore-fl</t9ed. 
Hath  Thetis  byrih-childe  ontheheamens  Ire^ffwed* 
WhereforePfe  does  Mdjwearesjf/eelerteuerjlittt, 
Make  r  aging  B  attery  vponjhores  offiitn. 

No  viaor  docs  become  olacke  villanie, 

So  well  as  foft  and  tender  flatterie : 

Let  Pericles  bclccue  his  daughter's  dead. 

And  beare  his  courfes  to  be  ordered  5 

By  Lady  Forttene^ynhAc  our  Stcare  muft  play. 

His  daughters  woe  and  heauie  welladay. 

In  her  vnholie  (cruice :  Patience  then. 

And  thinkc  you  now  arc  all  in  MitteliM^ 

Exi$* 
Enter  m>o  gentlemen, 
I.  Getif^  Didyoucucrhcarc  the  like? 
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ferkJes  frwce  offyrtjl 

t .  Gent.  No,  nor  ncucr  flitlJ  doc  in  fuch  ■  place tt  thft, 
fljcc  bccing  once  gone. 

I.  But  to  hauc  diuinitic  prcach't  there  ,  did  you  cucr 
drcamcof  fuch  a  thing  ? 

i .  No,no,cotT)c,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdic  houfcSjOuHf 
goc  hcarc  the  VcftalU  fing  ? 

I.  He  doc  any  thing  now  that  is  vertuous,  but  I  am  out 
of  the  road  ofcutting  for  cucr.  Exit* 

Enter  Biwdes  ^. 

Pand^  WcH,Ihad  rather  then  twice  the  worth  of  her 
ftiee  had  nerc  come  hccrc* 

Bawd*  Fyc,  fye,  vpon  her,  flicc's  able  to  frczc  the  god 
FriapMy  and  vndoe  a  whole  generation,  wcmultcithcr  get 
her  rauiflicd,  or  be  rid  of  her,  wlicn  (lie  lliouJd  doc  for  Cly- 
cnts  her  fitment  ,and  doc  mce  tlic  kindcncllc  of  our  pro- 
fc(Iion,(hcc  has  me  her  quirks,her  rcafons,  her  mafter  rea- 
/bns,  her  prayers,  her  knees,  that fhcc  would  make  a  P«r»- 
uir.coi  thcdii:cIl,ifhccfijould  cheapen  a  kilTcofhct. 

Poult.  Faith  I  mud  rauilh  her ,  or Hkc'Ic  disfurnilh  vs 
of  all  our  Caualcrcf  a,  and  make  our  fwcarcrs  pricn*:. 

Panel*  Now  the  poxc  vpon  iicr  greene  ficknts  for  mee. 

Bawd.  Puith  ther's  no  way  to  be  ridde  on't  but  by  the 
way  to  the  pox^Hcre  comes  the  Lord  Ljfimachus  di/guifcd. 

Bofilts  Wee  fhouW  hauc  both  "Lorde and  Lowne,if  the 
|)ecMini  baggad^c  woiilj  but  giuc way  to  cuilomcrs. 
r.nter  Ijjftmachm^ 

Ljfim.  Ht)w  now,  how  a  douzcn  of  virginities  ? 

Bxxfd.  Now  the  Goilif  to  blejle  your  Honour. 

Bottlt.  I  am  gUJ  to  fccyo'ir  Honour  m  good  health. 

Li.  You  may,  fo  t'is  the  better  for  you  thatywjrr^- 
fortcTs  ftaiicl  vpon  found  Icggcs ,  how  r.ow?  whoKbmcini- 
auitichaueyou,thata  man  may  dcalcvvithall  ,anddcfic 
tlicSurgion?  -sA- -^ 

Bavfd.  Wee  hauc  hcCTc  one  Sir ,  if  flicc  would,  but 
r-^  there 
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th ?rc  ncucr  cim*  hcrlikc  in  MfttUnT.  {d/. 

X'.  If  (h-c'<j  docthcdccJcsofdarkncs  thouwouldll 

^i.  W.  Your  Honor  knows  wtu:  t'ls  to  fa/  wcl  enough. 

Li.  vVdI,calIfonh,cill  forth. 

£cM/t.  For  flefliand  bloud  Sir,  white  and  rcd,yoa (lull 
fee  i  rofc^nd  (he  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if  Ihee  kid  but. 

Li.  What  prlthi  i 

iioult,  OSitjIcanbemodeft. 
Li.  That  dignities  the  rcnowne  of  a  Bawde ,  no  lelfc 
dicii  it  giues  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  cha(le. 

Bawd,  Hcerc  convcs  that  which  growes  to  the  ftaJkCy 
Neucr  pluckt  yet  I  can  allure  you* 
is  Hiec  not  a  faire  creature  ? 

Lj  Faith  lliee  would  fcruc after  a  long  voyage  at  Sca> 
Well  thcrei  for  you,  leauc  vs. 

Baa>J*  I  bcfecchcyour  Honor  giue  me  Icauc  a  word. 
And  lie  hauc  done  prtfcntiy. 

X*.  I  bcfccchyoudoe. 

B,swd.  Fitil,  I  would  haucyou  note,  this- is  :hi  Hono- 
rable man.  (  note  him- 

Mur.    I  defirctoSnde  himfo,  that  I  may  worthilic 

Bawd.  Next  hccs  the  Goucrnor  of  this  countrcy;and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  too. 

Mu*  I  f  he  goucrnc  the  countrey  you  arc  bound  to  him 
indeed,  but  how  honorable  hee  is  in  that,  I  knowe  not, 

BawJI.  Pray  you  without  anie  more  virginall  fencing, 
will  you  v(e  him  kindly/ he  will  lyne  your  apron  with  gold. 

Ma*  What  hee  will  doe  gratio'iily,  I  will  thankftilly 
recciue. 

Li.  Ha  you  done? 

Bawd.  My  Lord  fhces  notpac'fte  yet ,  you  mod  take 

(bmc  paincs  to  worke  iier  to  your  mannage,  come  wee  will 

icauc  his  Honor^ind  her  together,  goe  thy  wayes.    (trade  ? 

Li.  Now  pnttieone,  how  long  hauc  you  bcene  at  this 

AU,  What  trade  Sir? 

Li,  Whx 
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Lu  Why,  I  cannot  n»mc  but  I  fliall  offend,     (ntme  i€ 
M4»  I  cannot  be  offcndci  with  my  trade ,  plcafc  you  to 

Li*  How  long  hauc  you  bene  of  this  profcHion  i 

Ma.  Ere  fince  1  can  remember. 

Li,  Did  you  goe  too't  fo  young ,  were  you  a  gamcftcr 
atfiuCjOratfcucn? 

Mm.  Earlyer  too  Sir,  if  now  I  bee  one. 

Ly.  Why .'  the  houfc  you  dwell  in  proclaimes  you  to 
be  a  Creature  of  falc. 

Ma*  Doe  you  knowe  this  hou(e  to  be  a  place  of  fuch 
rcfbrt,  and  will  come  intoo't?  I  hearc  fay  you're  of  honou- 
rable parts,  and  arc  the  Goucrnour  of  this  place. 

Li.  Why,  hath  your  principall  made  knowncvnto 
you  who  lam? 

Ma.  Who  is  my  principall  ? 

Li.  Why,y our  hearbe- woman ,  fhe  that  fcts  iceds  and 
rootesoffhamcand  iniquitie. 

O  you  haue  heard  fomcthing  of  my  power,  and  Co 
ftand  aloft  for  morefcrious  wooing,  butl  proteft  to  thee 
prctticone,  my  authoritic  fliall  not  Ccc  thee  jorelfciooke 
friendlyvpon  thee,  come  bring  mctofomcpriuateplace  : 
Come ,  come. 

Ma.  If  you  were  borne  to  honour,  fhcw  it  now ,  if  put 
vpon  yoUj  make  the  iudgemcnt  good ,  that  thought  you 
worth  ie  of  it. 

Li.   How's  this  ?  how's  this  ?  fomc  more ,  be  (age. 

A^ar^  Forme  that  am  a  maide,thoughmoftvngcntIe 
Fortune  haue  plac't  mee  in  this  Stie ,  where  fince  I  came, 
difeafcshauebecne  foldc  deercr  then  Phifickc,  that  the 
gods  would  fct  me  free  from  this  vnhalowcd  place,though 
they  did  chaunge  mee  to  the  meancft  byrd  that  flycs  i'th 
purer  ayrc. 

Li.  T  d  id  not  fhinke  thou  couldft  haue  fpoke  fo  well, 
ncredremp't  thoucould'ft  ,  had  I  brought  hither  a  cor- 
rupted minde,  thy  fpeechc  had  altered  it ,  hoIde,heere$ 

golde, 
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Per  ides  Prtttce  ofTjrc^\ 

goldc  for  thcc ,  ncrfcucr  in  thkt  clcarc  way  thou  gvoeft  an'd 
the  gods  ftrengtncn  thcc. 

df4.  The  good  Gods  prcfcruc  you. 

Li.  For  mc  be  youthoughtcn,  that  I  came  with  no  il^ 
intent,  for  to  mc  the  very  dorcs  and  windows  Ciuor  vijciy* 
Fare  thee  wcll,thou  art  a  pcecc  ofvcrtuc,&  I  doubt  not  h\  t 
thy  training  hath  bene  noblc,hoid,  hccrcs  more  goldc  for 
thcc5a  curfc  vpon  hini.dic  he  iikc  a  thccfethat  robs  thcc  of 
thy  goouncs.if  thou  docll  hcarc  ftom  mc  it  (halbe  for  thy 
good. 

lioi.'lt.  I  bcfccchc  your  Honor  one  pccce  for  mc» 
•     Li.  Anaunt  tliou  damned  dorc-kecpcr ,  your  houfc  hut 
forthis  virgin  that  doeth  prop  it,  would  iincke  andoucr- 
vhclmcyou.  Away. 

Boulr.  How's  this?  wee  niufl  take  another  courfc  with 
you  ?  if  your  pceufllj  chaftitic,which  is  not  worth  a  breakc- 
fafl  in  the  chcapcrt  countrcy  vndcr  the coap,  fhali  vndoc a 
whoJc  houlholdjiet  me  be  fcldcd  like  a  fpanicljcomcyour 

f^Mn.  Whitlicr  would  you  banc  inec  ?  (wayes. 

Boklt.  I  mud  hcHicyourmaydcn-hcad  taken  otfjor  the 
cemon  hag-nan  Ihal  execute  ;t,comc  your  way,wcclc  hauc 
no  more  GcntJcmeii  driuen  away,  come  your  wayes  I  Uy, 
Enter  Btivdfs. 

Bnnrd.  How  now,  u  hats  the  matter? 

BoMlt.  Worfcandworfcmiftris,(hcchashccrc(poken 
holic  words  to  the  Lord  U[inMc':w. 

Bawd.  O  abhominable. 

Boalt.  He  makes  our  profcffion  as  it  were  to  ftincke  a- 
forc  the  face  of  the  gods. 

B*^rd.  A-ftirte  hang  hcTvp  for ciicr. 

Boiilt.  The  KobJc  man  would  hauc  dcaltwith  her  like 
a  KobIcm3n,andfhecfc:nthimauayascolJcas  a  Snowc- 
bal!,  fiying  his  prayers  too. 

Barp.'f.'^Pe:'/'  take  her  away^vfc  her  at  rhv  plcafurccrack 
the  plalfc  of  her  virgtnitic,  sa^d  make  the  reft  nuliablc. 

H  £ot:/f. 


IV.  vi.  115— 157 


Tirkles  Prince  of  Tjrc^, 

Botdt,   And  if  Hiccwcrc  a  thorn/cr  pcccc  ofground 
then  (hcc  is,  fhcc  fliall  be  plowed. 
Ma»  Harkc,  harkcyou  Gods* 

Baved,  She  coniures,  away  with  her,  would  (he  had  nc- 
uer  come  within  my  doores,Marrie  hang  you:fheet  borne 
to  vndoe  vs,  will  you  not  goe  the  way  of  wemcn-kinde  ? 
Marrycomevpmy  dilh  ofcliaftitiewithrofcmary  &  bales. 

Bfl*/!r.  Come  miftris^come  your  way  with  mee. 

Md.    Whither  wilt  thou  haue  mee? 

Bottlt,  To  take  from  you  the  Icwcll  you  hold  fo  deerc. 

Md*  Prithee  tell  mee  one  thing  jfirft. 

BohU.  Come  now  your  one  thing. 

Ma.  What  can  ft  thou  wi^h  thine  cncmie  to  be. 

Bouh.  Why,  I  could  wilh  him  to  bee  my  maftcr ,  or  ra- 
ther my  miftris. 

Mj.  Neither  of  thefe  are  fo  bad  as  thou  art,fince  they 
doe  better  thee  in  their  conimand,thou  hoid'lta  place  for 
which  the  pained  ft  fcende  of  hell  would  iK)t  in  reputation 
change:  Thou  art  the  damned  doore-keepcr  to  eucry  cu» 
llcrcll  that  comes enquirmg  for  his  Tib.  To  th-cholcrikc 
fiftingof  cucry  rogue,thy  care  islyablc,thyfoode  isfuch 
as  hath  bcenebclclVt  on  by  infc(5ted  lungs. 

^«.  What  wold  you  haue  me  do?go  to  the  war$,wold  you? 
wher  a  man  may  feruc  /.yccrs  for  the  lolFe  of  a  leg,&  haue 
not  money  enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  woodden  one? 

^/<?,Doe  any  thing  but  this  thou  docft,cmptie  olde  re- 
ccpraclesjor  comnion-ftiores  of  filthe,  feme  by  indenture, 
to  the  common  hang-man,  anieof  thefc  waycs  are  yet 
better  then  this:  for  what  thou  profeireft,a  Baboone  could 
he  fpeakjwoulu  ownc  a  name  too  dccre,that  the  gods  wold 
fafciy  dcliucr  me  from  this  place:  hcre,hecrs  gold  for  thee, 
if  that  thy  maftcr  would  gameby  mc,procIaimethatI  can 
fing,weaue,fow5&:  dancc,with  other  vcrtucs,which  lie  keep 
from  boaft,and  will  vndertakeall  thefe  to  teache*  I  doubt 
not  but  this  populous  Gittic  will  ycclde  m^iie  fchoilers. 

B9mU.^ 


IV.  VI.  158 — 203 


Firhfef  frhit  »fTyrt^, 

IfMr//.  Butctnyoutctchcallthifyoufpcakcof? 

Mm.  Proouc  that  I  cannot,  take  mcc  home  againc, 
And  prortitutc  mcc  to  the  bafcft  groomc  that  doeth  fre- 
quent your  houfe. 

Boklt.  Well  I  will  (ee  what  I  can  doe  for  thee  ;  rfl  can 
pUcc  thee  I  wilJ. 

Jl/.j.  But  amongdhoneft  woman. 

Botiit.  Faith  my  acquaintance  hcs  little amongft  them, 
ButliiKCniy  mailer  and  miftris  hath  boughtyou,  thcrcs 
no  going  but  by  their  confent :  tjicrcfore  I  will  make  them 
acquainted  with  your  purpore,and  1  doubt  not  but  I  l])all 
findcthem  tradable  enough.  Come,IIcdoefor  thee  what 
I  can,  come  your  waycs.  Exexnt, 

Enttr  Carmer. 

MMtiMd  thus  the  Brothell  fcapes^and  chauncet 

Into  an  HoMeH-homfe  our  Storie  (ayes : 

Shec  finps  1  ike  one  immortall,and  fhee  dauncct 

As  Goddclfc-like  to  her  admired  laves.  (/et, 

Dccpe  clcarks  (lie  dum'o's,  and  with  her  ncclcc«mpp- 

Natures  ownc  fliape,  of  budde,bird,branche,  or  berry. 

Tiuteuen  her  art  fifters  the  natural!  Rofes 

Her  InckIe,SiIke  Twine,  with  the  rubied  Cherrie, 

That  puplcs  lackes  (he  none  ofnoble  race, 

Who  powre  the  ir  bountie  on  her :  and  her  gaine 

She  giue5  the  cur(ed  Bawd ,  here  wee  her  place, 

And  to  hir  Father  tume  our  thoughts  agaiiie. 

Where  wee  left  him  on  the  Sea ,  wee  there  him  Icff, 

Where  driuen  before  the  winde$,hee  itarriu'de 

Heerc  where  his  daughter  dwcls,and  on  this  coaft, 

$uppo(e  him  now  at  Anchor :  the  Citie  ftriu'de 

QodNeptmuj  Amm^l  feall  to  keepc^from  whence 

Lyftnuuhm  our  Tjria;*  Shippeefpics , 

His  banners  Sablc,trim'd  with  rich  expcncc, 

H  a  And 


IV.  vi.  204 — V.  1-19 


Pcrhks  Prince  o^fT^rc^,  .] 

And  to  fiimiahi^  Barge  with  fofitKrhyvrj,           •  \ 

In  your  fijppofing  once  mCM-c  put  your  iiglt,  \ 
Oi  iicatiy  fericks,  ttiJnkt  rhrs  his  Bjrkc  : 

Where  what  is  clone  in  actfoii,  niorc  if  might  \ 

Siulbcdifcouirdjplcafeyouiitdndharkc.         Bxir^  S 

1 

Entcrlienc4iiHS,tohiml,  Sajlers.  \ 

■  '      i..?--r^  WhcrcisLord  Wi//r4!;;^?hcecanrcfbliicyou,  | 

O  here  Iw  i$  Sir,thcre  tj  a  barge  put  otf  from  M-talm^  3l\\<\  ^ 

in  It  li  DfHmadrii  the  GoUernpur ,  who  eraucs  to  coir  c  a-  j 

boord,  what  is  your  wiil  ?  \ 

Heliy-  Thar  hceliauchiSjCaTlvpfbme  Gentlemen.                 ^  | 

1.  i"-'.-".  Wo  Gentlemen,  my  Lord  calls.  \ 

Enter iwa  or  thrfeCfyUtemciK                                   ^  | 

1.  C^t-K^.  Docthyour  Lord:hipc«l!  ?                       '  | 

//>//'.  Gcntlcj nen  there  is  fome  of  worth  would  come  \ 

ibcord, 'I  pray  greet  him  faircly.                        -  | 

•   ^                '  Enter  Ly(im.:ic''M\  | 

1.  Jj^f^Sitythis  is  the nwn  th-it can  inoughtj'ou  would           ■,  | 

tcfolueyou.  | 

-•  ,     Lyf.  Hiylcereucrent  S)  r ,  the  Gods prcfcruc  you.                  ,  | 

,7  .JHcii.,  Aiidyoutooat-kucphc  age?  *m .  *nddic  ^s  t  | 

woulddoc.  -■:,.-  S.}-:^^^--  -i  '•'■■'■  \ '■';    '_    ;'■:•■■.'                 j  | 

.£i.  Ybtrvrirtii«erwrfI,l5eeTO^ori1^oi^vhonoriTigo  | 

Ncptftrey  triumphs,  feeing ^his  goodly  vet^H  ride  before  | 

vs,  I  madctoitjroknowcofwhenecyouarc*  | 

/7<?//.  frr(}  whit  is  yoiM- place?    '  ^% 

Ly.  I  am  the  Goucrnourof  this  pla^e  you  lie  before. 

:   HelL  Syr  ourv-c-rrtH  rs  ^f  Tyrvy  in  it  the  Ki ng ,  a  man, 

who  for  this  three  ra^iictbs  hath  not  (poken  to  anie  one, 

nor  taken  fli rtenAnce,l)tit  to  prorogue  his  gricfc. 

L\  Vpon  what  ground  i' his  iifirmfjerature? 

Hell  Twonid  be  too  fedjoustorepeat ,  butthe  m^ync 

gricfefprings  frotheioHcof  abcloucd  daughter  &  a  wife* 

Xr.  Mjjvwcenotftrehim  ? 
V  ^  '  HelL 


V.  20-24— V.  j-  31 


Terh/fs  Pr'r  a  of  Tjre, 

Hell.  You  inay,6m  bootlclle.  Is  yoiir  fighf^ficc will  not 
fpc^kc  to  anytyct  let  mc  obtainc  my  V  iff . 
/?'.  BchoIjhHEn,this\vasigbodfy  pcrfon* 
iMU  Tjilthe  di(aftcT  that  one  mortal!  wi^htdrooc  him' 
tothi*. 

.  Ljf.  Sir  King  all  hailc,  the  Gods  prtfcrue  you,  hailc 
royaii.f!r. 
h'(Ji:  Itisin  vaincjhcwillnotfpcakctoyou. 
L-rJ.  Sirwc  hauea  raaid  m  Minlttte,  I  durftwagcr would 
win  fome  words  of  him.        - 
Lj '.  Tis  well  bcthcught,  rtiCxqucdionlcffc  with  h<f  fweet 
I  harironiCjand  other chofen  atrriifliorjs,  wculdalJure  and 

make  a  haTtrie  through*  his  dcfoid  parts ,  vhidi  now  arc 
midway  ftopfjflice  is aJI  happ^c  as jhc fajrcfl  ofijiyafid  per 
ft! lort  maides^  ifow  v^ri  trie  Icauic  fticfter  thltibutts  a- 
gainft  thriilands  fide.     ' 
t  'l??tf.5uTcaf}  cfttrfflejife,  jet  noting  wcclc  em 

t  fetteJTCCoirerfds  natnc.  But  fihce  ji^urlcindiiclTe  wee  hauc 

ftrctcht  thut  farre,  let  v:3  bcfeech  you,that  for  our  golde 
\  we  may  prourfion  hauc ,  wherein  we  arc  not  deftitutc  tcr 

\  want,bntwearicforthe(}alenelTe, 

'■'I^f:  <J  Iffr;  t  eyrtcGc  J  wtiich  if  we  flioutd  der.fcjthe  moff 
inl^Godfercticry  griflPewoiVld fend  a  Caterpillar,  and  fo 
ir:fli<5tourProuince:  yet  once  more  let  mcc  intrcatc  tO 
knovf  catlargc  the  canfc  of  your  kings  forrow.'  "^  *     \"  ' 
Boll.  Sit  iir,  I  will  rcqount  it  to  you ,  but  fee  \  am  pre- " 

;  iientcdr'   -  '•" J  .?  = 

i  Ljl.  O  hee'rs  the  Ladie  that  t  (cnt  for,  \.     !' 

]  Welcome  faircone,trt  nora  good!/ prcfirftt? 

j  '^e//»   Shec'sagaJlantLadie.  -     ^ 

I  Lyf.    Shec'sfucn  a  one,  that  were  1  well  aluirdc 

•      '     Camrofa  gentle  kindc^nd  noble  ftocke,!  do  wiili 
No  better  choifc^andtbinfce  me  rarely  TO  wed, 
I^aireon  all  goodnetft  that  confrfts  in  bcatitic, 
Expc(^  eucn  hcrc,wherc  is  a  kingly  patient, 
•i-  H  j  l( 


V.  i.  32 — 71 


Ifthat  thy  profpcrous and aftificiiU  fate. 
Can  draw  him  but  to  anfwcre  thcc  in  ought, 
Thy  facrcd  Phyfickc  fluIJ  rccciuc  fuch  pay, 
Aithydcfircs  canwifiu 

Mm-.  Sir  I  will  vfc  ray  vtmoft  skill  in  his  rccoucrlc,  pro- 
uidcd  that  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid  be  fufFcrci 
to  come  ncerc  him» 
Ljf»  Comcjctvs  Icaueher,  and  the  Gods  make  her  pro- 

Ljf,  Markc  he  your  Mufickc? 
Mmt^  Nonor  looktonvs. 

Ljf,  SccihewilKpealcctohim. 

^4r.  Hailcnr,my  Lord  lend  eare» 
Per,  Hum^ha. 

Mmt.  I  am  a  maid,my  Lordc ,  that  ncrc  before  inuitcd 
eyesjbuthauebeenc  gazed  on  like  a  Comet:  She  (peaks 
my  Lord,  that  may  be,hath  endured  a  griefe  might  equall 
yoursjif  both  >vcre  iuftly  way  de,  though  wayward  fortune 
didmaligne  my  ftate,  myderiuation  wa*- from ariceftors, 
who  ftoodequiuolcntwithmightic  Kings ,  but  time  hath 
rooted  out  my  parcntage^nd  to  the  world ,  and  augward 
cafualtics,  bound  me  in  fcruitude,  I  will  dcfift,  but  there  is 
,  fomcthing  glowes  vpon  my  cheek,  and  whiiperi  inmi»c 
care,go  not  till  he  (peake* 

/*<r.  My  fortunes  ,parentagc,  good  parentage,  to  equal! 
mine. was  it  not  thus,what  lay  you? 

Afaru-  IfedroyLordjifyoudid  know  my  parentage, 
you  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per*  I  do  thinkc  Ib,pray  you  tumc  your  eyes  vpon  me> 
your  like (bmethingthat,whatCountrey  women  nearc  of 
thefc  Ihewot? 

Mar*  No,nor  of  any  Ihewes,yet  I  was  mortally  brought 
forth,and  am  no  other  then  I  appcare. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  (hall  deliuer  weeping;my 
dcared  wife  was  like  this  miid,  and  fucha  one  my  daugh- 

cct 


V.  i.  72 — 109 


'Ttr'uUsfrincttfTjrt^ 

tcr  might  hiuc  bccnc  :  My  Quccncs  fquarc  brovrcJ,licj: 
(Ururcto  an  inch  ,  as  wandiikc-ftraight,i«rilucr  voyft, 
her  eyes  as  Icwcll-Iikc,  and  caftc  as  richly,  in  pace  an  o- 
'ther/«r«.  Who  ftarucs  the  earcs  fhccfccdcs,  and  makes 
them  hungric,  the  more  fhc  giues  thern  fpecch, Where  doc 
you  line? 

AUr,  Whcrclambutaftraungerifromthcdccke,  you 
may  di(cerne  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred?aiid  howatchieu'd  youthefc 
indou  mcnts  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

Mar,  Ifllhouldtcllmyhyftorie,  it  would  feemc  like 
h'es  difdaind  m  the  reporting, 

Pir*  Pretheefpetkc,  falfiielle  cannot  come  from  thee, 
for  thou  looked  njodcftasiuftice,  &  thou  feemcfta  PoIIas 
for  the  crownd  truth  to  dwell  in;!  wil  bclecue  thec^&  make 
fenfcs  credit  thy  relation,  to  points  that  fceme  impoflible, 
for  thou  looked  like  one  Ilouedindcede:  what  were  thy 
friends?  didft  thou  not  ilay  when  I  did  pufli  theebacke, 
which  wa»,whcn  I  pcrceiu'd  thee  that  thou  camft  from 
good  difcendiflg*  Aijr.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage,!  think  thou  faidft  thou  hacHl 
beenetoft  from  wrong  toiniuric,  andthatthou  thoughts 
thy  griefs  mightequall  mine,if  both  were  opened. 

Mitr,  Somefuch  thing !  fcd,and(ed no more,butwhat 
my  thoughts  did  warrant  me  .was  likely* 

Per^  Tell  thy  ftorie,if  thine  confidercdprouethethou- 
fandpart  ofmycnduraunce,  thou  art  a  man,  and!  haue 
futfercdiikeagirle,  yet  thou  docft  lookc  like  ptience, 
gazing  on  Kings  graiies ,  and  fmiling  extremitie  out  of 
ad  ,  what  were  thy  friends  ?  howe  loft  thou  thy  name, 
my  moft  kinde  Virgin?  recount  I  doc  bcfcech  thee.  Come 
fit  by  mee« 
Aixr*  MynamciSwVrfrMKr* 
'  Per^  Oh  I  am  mock t,and  thou : by  (bnac  inienced  God 
fcnt  hither  tp  nuke  chc  world  to  Uugh  ati»c«> 

AUr*  fadcncc 


V.  i.  109 — 146 


Utricles  frkce$f Tyre, 

^4r,  Piricnceg6odrHr:orhcrcrIleccafc/'^       '        ■ 
;  Per.  Nayfic  be  patient  :tho«  little  know  ft  howc  thou 
iot^  llaf  tie  mc  to  call  thy  fclfc  M^na* 
''"  vfelU-;  vTh^fl^i^wdi  giuenjnec  by  oac  that  had  fomc 

-  power,  Hiy  rathcFjahd  a  King* 

/»<?;'♦  Howja  Kings  daughtcrjand  cald  ^/^^^^'^  ? 

-  *  :>/»/i^i^Y6afcdy«c*iwouldbcIeeuemc,butuotto  bee  ii 
troublcr  of  your  peace,!  will  end  here* 

>   dPiM-;  Bikarc  you  fldli  afid  bkjud ? 
Ha«c  you  %kVofiting  pCTlfe,aiid  not  no  ^air le  t 
Motion wciljfp^ke t^^whcre wcrcyou  borric?   - 
AtidwhefetbrecaH<:ft^r»»*?     ::     "^  ^  <    . 

^    .a^^r^-Myi^K^rwisdwdaughter  of  a  KifTg,who  died 
r  the*ninuteT  wasborrttf  j'*s  ipy  good  Nurfc  Licheridd  haxh 

dftdeliucredweepin^^     '     * 

Per.  Oltopthcrea  lftele,thls  is  the  rareftdrcirte 
^Thatere  duld  flecpc  did  mocke  ^md  focJes  withaU, 

Thw  cannot  be  my  daughter,bur iedj  wel I,  vrr.  rre  were  yoQ 
^hfc^l  fle  heare  you  more  too'th  bottome  of  you:  itoric , 
'artdncUcrmtcrfuptyow*  ■        — 

^ :^^.  YcW(^ortie>bdceuc  mctwcrc btft I  did  guic  ore, 
--  F^V  f  wilibeleetjc^  by  the  fytlablitofVhat von  fhall 

deliuer,* yet  giue  melww,  l»v^  came  you  in  thcfc  parts? 

^*4Hfr^  WCTc  you  bred  ? 
Mir/ The  King  m/fetifcr^drn  T^3^  IwotfTO 
^  Tflfchiel  C/f*»iwiHi  his  wicked  wife,         ' 

D^cekc  to  miirthef  merand  hauihg  w«oeda  villaioe, 

To  ittciwpt  ItjwhBhiuihg  drawne  to  doo't, 

A  crexrofPirttj  came  lind  reftued  me,  *^ 

Brought  mc  to /^i-r^/mf; 

But good/ir  whither  wily(»lhfrtienTr?Wh)^do>6 you  weep? 

rfm«y!wy«HMfhfAemi*6irt  Httpo^  I 

'    aiujfhc  dsughtcr  to  Ktiij^if^/,  f^good  king  Pericles  bfc. 


Hoc 


.jfc>.  ,  •-^i/'.K'y 


V.  i.  146 — 181 


j^iTf^fes  Prmfc  ifTyrr. 

^£  VioCyHeHicafms? 

Hel.  Calls  my  Lord? 

Fer.  Thou  art  a  grauc  and  noble  Counfcllcr, 
Moft  wilqin  gcncrall(tcll  mcif  thou  canfti*  hat  this  maydc 
if,  or  what  i»  like  to  bcc  ,  that  thus  hath  made  mcc 
wccpc. 

HrU  Iknownot,buthcrc«  the  Regent  fir  af  Metmline^ 
/peakcs  nobly  of  her. 

Ljf,  She  ncuer  would  tell  her  parentage, 
Icing  demaundcd^hiitihc  would  lit  ftUI  and  wccpe^ 

Per,  Oh  UeUtcamuy  Urikc  me  honored  fir,  giuc  mee  a 
«ni,put  me  to  prcfcnt  pame,leaft  ihi«  great  feaof  ipyci  ru- 
ffling vpon  me,ore-bcarc  the  fhorea  of  my  m©rtalitic ,  and 
drowne  me  with  their  (xvcctnelle:  Oh  come  hither, 
thou  that  beget  ft  hmuhat  did  thtfe  beget,  ^ 
Thou  that  waft  borne  at  rca,buried  at  Thurfm, 
And  found  at  fcjh^gcn,  O  Hei/icmtms, 
Downc  on  thy  tn  ccs,  thanke  the  holic  <yO^$  as  loiid 
As  thunder  threatens  VSjthis  is  jWWnW* 
What  was  thy  mothers  ^arac?  tell  mc,but  that 
for  truth  can  neucr  be  conhrm'd  inbugh. 
Though  doubts  did  cuerficepo.:,  -,. 
Mmt.  Frift  fitfl  pray  what  is  your  title  ? 

Ptr^  I  am  PrricUstiiTyrt ;  but  tell  nice  nou  my 
Dronnd  Qucencs  narae^s  in  the  reft  you  lay  d. 
Thou  haft  bcenc  God-likc  prrfit,thc  heirof  kingdomct, 
And  an  other  like  to  PericUs  thy  father. 

Miu  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter jthcn  to  (iy^my 
mothers  name  was  7^^7i?r^«^'i  was  my  mother,  who  did 
end  the  minute  I  began. 

ff.  NDwbIefiingonthee,rircth'artmycbild. 
CiucmefreOi  ganric«ts,-mincowne  Heiuc^m^^.  flicc  is  iTot 
dea^  at  Thxrftis  as  (hee  fhoiiid  haiit:  beenc  b v  (au  )?:c  Cie<m,' 
(be  (ball  tell  thee  all,whcntbou  fluk  knec4e,and  luiMc  in 
kno\vlcd2c,(bc  is  thy  veric  Pri  .ccs^who  :s  this  i 

I  Hcl.  Sir 
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FmcUs  Princf  of  Tjrt^ 

Me/.  Sir,tjsthegoucriioror  AftmUnt ,  who  hearing  t)f 
your  iiie  knchol  ic  ftitc,did  come  to  fee  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,giucrtK  my  rohcs. 
I  am  wildc  rn  my  bchoIding,0  bcaucns  biclfc  my  giric, 
But  harkc  what  Mufickc  tell, Heiitc4»iMjhn-\y  Martna* 
Tell  him  ore  point  by  point/or  yet  he  iccmes  to  doat; 
How,lbre  you  arc  my  daughtcrjbut  what  mulickc? 
Hel  My  Lord  I  hearc  none. 

Per^  Nonc,thc Mulickcof the  Spherety\\({  my  MariuM* 
Lyf*  It  is  not  good  to  crolFc  him,giuc  him  way. 
Per.  RdrclHound8,do  ye  not  hearc  i 
Lyf»  MulickemyLord?Iheare» 
Per.  Mod  hcaueniy  Mullcke. 
It  m\^s  mc  vnto  Jithiing,and  thicke  flumber 
Hangs  V pun  niinecycs,letmcrcfl. 

Lyf*  A  Hillow  forhis  hcad,(o  Icauc  him  all. 
Well  my  companion  fricnd»,if  this  but  an(\kcreto  my  iuft 
bclicfcjilc  well  remember  you. 

DtA.  My  Temple  ftands  in  J^/)^*-/^/,* 
yi\c  thee  thither,  and  doe  vppon  mine  Altar  facrifice,* 
There  when  my  maiden  priefts  arc  met  together^forc  the 
people  aIl|reuealc^«wtnou  at  fea  didftloofe  thy  wife  ^  to 
mourncthycrollci  with  thy  daughters;  call,  &  eiue  them 
repetition  to  thclike,'or  performemy  bidding,  or  thou  \\- 
ueft  in  woe:doo*t,and  happie,by  my  filucr  bowpwakc  and 
tell  thy  drcame. 

Pcr^  Cclcfliall  DUh,  Goddcllc  Ar^ewtim, 
1  will  obey  thec;f/r/Af4«Mf,  HelU   S\t, 

Per.  My  purpofc  was  for  7Tfr4r/S</, there  to  ftrikeJ 
The  inhofpitable  CUoM^Mtl  *m  for  other fcniicc  firft; 
Toward  Ephefus  turne  our  blownc  (ay les,' 
Eftfoones  I Ic  tell  thee  whyjfliall  we  rcfrefti  vs  fir  vpon  yo«r 
Oiorc,  and  giue  yougoldcfei  fuch  prouirion  as  our  in- 
tents  will  iKcdc^ 
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Jerkies  Prune  ff  Tyre. 

I^  Sir,wiehftll  my  hearted  when  jonconjctiiwc, 
I  ha«canotlicr  Htfight. 

Per,  You  {\\i\\  prcuailcwcfc it  to  wooc  my  ckughtcr/or 
It  fccmcs  you  biuc  bccne  noble  towards  hcr^ 
Lyft   Sir,  lend  me  your  armc. 
Per,   Comcmy  A/drifur. 

£xe/mu 

Gtmr,  KowourfandsarealmoClnmy 
More  alittlc^nd  then  dum. 
This  my  laft  boonegiuc  mce,- 
For  fuch  kindncrtc  muft  rclieue  m«e: 
That  you  aptly  will  fupjpofc. 
What  pageantry ,what  rcats,what  {how«s. 
What  minllreifie,and  prettic  din. 
The  Regent  made  in  A/5f/<«/f«» 
To  greet  tl»  King,  Co  hethriued. 
That  he  is  promifdc  to  be  wiucd 
Tofairc  Marina,  but  in  no  wife. 
Till  he  had  done  h;s  facrificc. 
As  Dta->  bad.wherctotcing  bound. 
The  iMenm  pray, you  all  confound. 
In  ^herd'Bricfenes  fayles  are  fild,* 
ARdwiOiesfailoutasthey'r  wild; 
At  fp^*/iw  the  Temple  fee. 
Our  king  and  all  his  companic. 
That  he  can  hither  come  Co  foone. 
Is  by  your  fancies  thankful!  doorae. 

Prr.  Haile  DUityto  pcrformr  thy  iuft  commaund; 
Ihcreconfeifemy  felFcthe  King  ofTTTf/ 
Who  frighted  from  mv  counorey  did  wed  at  Penta^is\  the 
aire  rfe^i/Wjat  Sea  m  childbed  die  J  fhe,but  brought  forth  a 
Mayd  child  calld  J/^rwu  whom.O  Goddclle  wcarsora  thy 
iiJuerliuercytlheeat  Tharfnt  was  nurft  with  CUon,-  who  at 
fourteene  ycarcs  he  fought  to  murder,  but  her  better  l»  ars 

1  1  brought 
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PerisksfruieeefTjreuJ* 

brought  her  to  Metelimi  gainft  whofc  fnorc  ryding  ,  her 
Fortunes  brought  the  nuyde  aboord  vj  ,  where  by  her 
owne  moftciccrc  remembrance  ,  ftice  made  knownc  her 
fclfc  my  Daughter. 

Th^  Voycc  and  f^uouTj  you  are,  you  are ,  O  royail 

Ar.  What  mcancs  the  mum  ?  (bee  die's,  helpc  Gen- 
tlcmen. 

Ceri,  Noble  Sir,  if  you  haue  toldc  DUtms  Altar 
true,  this  is  your  wifcr 

Per,  Rcuercnt appearer no, I  threwc  her  ouer-boor^ 
with  thcfe  vcric  armcSo 

Ce*   Vponthiscoaftjlw^rrantyou. 

Pe.   T'ls'iroftccrtainc. 

Cer,  Locke  to  the  Ladic ,  O  fhcc's  butmirr-joyiie^ 
Eariic  in  blulkring  mornc  shis  Ladic  was  thrownc  vpo» 
thisfiiore. 

I  op't  the  coffin,  found  there  richIewcl!«,rccoue** 
red  her,  and  pluc'ftc  licr  hcerc  in  Didfuus  tc«iple. 

Per.  May  wefccthciq?     -  '- 

C^r.  Great  Sir,thcy Ihalhe  brou<^htyou tomyhou(e, 
whither  I  inuite  you;  lookc  Th^if*  is  rccouercd* 

Th.  O  let  me  lookc  if  hec  be  noneof  mincj  my  fan- 
ftit'.c  will  to  my  fcnfc  brndc  nolfcentiou*  care ,  hut  curbe 
it  fpight  of  feeing ;  O  my  Lord  arc  you  not  PerUifsl  Kkt 
himyoufpakcjiike  him youar<rj[didyoi4not  name  atem-' 
pefll-,  a  birth ,  and  death  i* 

Per,  The  voycect  dead •Tlwi'*; 

Th.  Thit  Tl->4ira  an\  Ii,  foppofe^  dead  and  drowfid, 

Pff^r.  I^morrall  pjwM^ 

Th.  Now  I  knowc  you  better ;  when  wcc  with  tear«s 
parted  PirttapoLs ,  the  king  myiathcr ,gaueyoi>fuch  a  ring. 

P*r.Thts,this,nonK)re,you  gods,yG«rprcftrntkirHii- 
nes  makes  ray  paft  mifiwietfposts,*  yo&-<])aIJ  doc  well  that 
on  the  touching  of  |jer  W'^  hxia^^taxk.  and  no  more  be 

-'fj:cpe, 
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fccoc^O  comc.'pc  buried  a  f<rcond  time  uithin  thcfcATirtcs. 

M^*  My  hcisih»f$  CO  bcglMie  'mxmmy  mothers  bo* 
fomc* 

Per,  Lookc  v^hoknwlr*  hcfe,flcfiiof  thy  fitflj  r^«y4, 
thy  burden  at  the  Sca,*nd  call  d  Marum ,  for  fiic  wai  ycd- 
dcdthcrt, 

7/y.   Bicft ,  and  mine  ounc, 

//.'£  Hay le  Madame, and  my  Qucene. 

7h.  1  knoweyounot. 

Pitf:  You  hauc  heard  rocc  (ay.when  I  did  fiic  from 
Tjre.W^h  behind  an  ancienrftsbftifutc ,  cm  youfemcm- 
ber  v  hat  I  cali'd  the  man,  I  haue  nam'dc  him  oft. 

Z^«  Tv\as  H^^/f/i'r^'thcn. 

?tr.  Stiil  confirmation^  imbrace  him  decrcT^/^i^.this 
h  hee,  now  doe  I  Jong  to  hearc  bow  )  ou  were  found  ?  how 
poflibljc  prcfcrued  t  and  whoto  thanke  (bcfides  the  gods) 
for  this  great  miracle?  :.    .:  , 

Z/r.  Lord  Crrf«?<>»,niyLoTd^hts«Mn  through  whom 
the  Gods  hauc(hoviKdicir4>Qwcr  >fbik  can  from  firft  to 
laftrcfpiueyou,  • 

?n . Reucrcnt  Syr,thc gods  can  haneno'TOortaUofficcr, 
more  like  a  god  theny^u  ,  ^^  you  dtliocr  how  tiiis  dead 
Qucenereliucs? 

Cer.  I  will  H^  Lordjbrileiech y<ui firft^sgoe  wi«h  mec 
ta  my  houle,  wJ9«fci}i»U  he  (hcnyfiry^Hra^l  wa«foUR<i  with 
her.  Howiheccamcj^dJicHlcfccctc  mt tforXcmpiej  no 
needftilJ]  thing  omitted. 

Ptr,  PurcZ>*««^blctitthcc  fof  thy  vifion^ndwilj  offer 
night  oblations  toth€<!Fis«fc^,  this  PriucCjthe  (aire  betro- 
thed of  your  daughter,  &ailnurrichcrat/*rtf/^*^/ijf,  and 
now  this  ornan:tcnt  makes  race  iookedirmall,  will  I  clip  to 
foraie,and  what  tins  fourteenc  yceres  no  raze r  touch'r,  to 
grace  thy  matridgCrday,  lie  bcauitfiei 

Th*  Lord  Crrwww  faarhicttcnr  of  good  credit.    Sir, 

jmy  father's  dead.  .  , 

I -J  PrrtHeaucn 
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P<r.  Hcaucns  rH»ke  a  Starrc  of  him,  yctthcfc  my 
Quccac,  wcclcc^bratc  their  Nuptial/*,  and  ourfcliics 
will  in  thatkingdomcfpcndourfbllowingdaicsjourfonnc 
and  daughter  Ihall  in  Tyrm  raignc. 

Lord  Crr/w<?;»  wcc  doc  our  longing  flay. 
To  hcarc  the  reft  vntoldc ,  Sir  Icad'i  the  wajr. 


flKIS. 


Gower, 

In  Antitchtu  and  his  daughter  you  haue  h<iard 
Ofmonftrous  luftjthc  due  and  iuft  reward  :- 
In  Pericles  his  Quccne and  Daughter  fccne. 
Although  alfiiyFcIewith  Vortune  fierce  and  keene, 
Vertuc  p>cferd  from  fell  dcftriK^ions  blaft, 
Lead  on  by  hcaucn,  and  crown'd  with  ioy  at  lafl. 
In  Hf/yc-iww  may  you  well  defcrie, 
A  figure  of  tructh,  of&ith,  of  loyaltic : 
In  reueretid  CeriwH  tliere  well  appeares. 
The  worth  that  learned  charltie  a;re  wearcs. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  Fame 
Had  fprcd  his  curfcd  dccdc,the  honor'd  nimrf- 
O^fericlesy  to  rage  the  Cittie  turne, 
Tfaathimandhis  thcyinhisPallacebumc: 
The  gods  for  murder  (cemdefo  content. 
To  punilh,  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  your  Patience  cucrnriore attending, 
^  New  ioy  way  te  on  you,  hecrc  our  play  has  ending, 

FINIS. 
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pinL^ii^u  acL^i . 


Aub  1  u  ly/y 
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